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The New Smokeless .22 Long Rifle Accuracy Cartridge... BY PETERS 


N ACHIEVEMENT in smokeless ammuni- 
tion by the Peters Ballistic Institute—the 

new Dewar Match Cartridge. Brings new 
standards of accuracy to small-bore marksman- 
ship. For indoor and outdoor target work. 
Smooth functioning, free from jerky recoil. For 


FILMKOTE ... The invisibly lubricated Peters 
FILMKOTE (patented) Cartridge has no 
oily feel; picks up no gritty, foreign particles. 
Reduces friction and wear in the rifle. In- 
sures a uniform barrel condition at all tem- 
peratures—no grease to run off in the sun, 
foul the barrel in icy weather or gum the 
mechanism. 


rifle or pistol of any type—single shot, repeating, 
automatic. A triumph in ammunition crafts- 
manship—the most consistently accurate cham- 
pionship cartridge ever made. 


*Selecting the name of this famous international trophy match 


is a fitting tribute to the superfine and consistent accuracy of 


the new Peters Dewar Cartridge (copyrighted). 


The Nation’s Rifle and Pistol Experts Demand 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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WINCHESTER 


AGAIN THE WINNING AMMUNITION 


This Year, the Same as Last Year 


FIRST with the ONLY PERFECT SCORE 


in the Great METROPOLITAN 


Indoor Small-Bore Championship 
100 Yards - - - 50 Shots in 50 Minutes - - - Any Sights 


















ST 500 x 500—32Xs 
—= With Winchester 
Precision 200 AZ34 


RD 499 x 500—18Xs 
With Winchester 
Precision 200 AZ34 


TH 499 x 500 —40Xs 
—— With Winchester 
Precision 200 AZ34 


Guy W. Morebouse, Pough- 


é ie, N. Y., THIRD in th 

Metropolitan, and compos: T ot 499 x 500 — 30Xs 
j j oe JC , 100, . . 

99, 100, 100.100 with 18Xs. —— With Winchester 





Precision 200 AZ34 


ROVING again the same supreme accura 

shown so decisively in the same Eastern pm | 
bore classic in 1933 . .. on February 25 in the 27th 
Division Train Quartermasters Corps Armory, New 
York City, Winchester Ammunition again scored the 
same decisive victory in the rp pe Small- 
Bore Championship. First with the onl sad sa 
score, as given above. Three out of four - e next 
highest places. 97 of the East’s leading small-bore 
experts competed—half as many more as last year. 


The only other match fired—same day and place— 
the Pope Ring Match, 5 shots at 100 yards, was also 

1a ood T. Moore, Orange, ° 

N. J., FOURTH in the Met- taken by Winchester Ammunition. First with a per- 
rag Roy Bm pnd nd fect score, 25 x 25, and a ranking score of 24 x 25. 
site of bis Metropolitan tar- 
gets. Score, 100, 100, 99, The three composite targets reproduced herewith 
a are actual size. Each combines the five separate tar- 
gets shot in the Metropolitan Championship by each 
man as indicated. They show the supremely close 
shooting that supremely close holding dependably 
obtains with Winchester Precision Cartridges. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN Dept. 2-C CONN., U.S. A. 














Marksmen wishing informa- 
tion in connection with the 
use of Winchester Rifles and 
Ammunition are invited to 
write to Major J. W. Hes- 
sion, Manager, Shooting 
Promotion Division. 


S. Vitrano, Merrick, N.Y., For winning scores 
FIFTH in the Metropolitan, and indoors and out- 

composite of bis targets. Score, doors, shoot Win- 
f00, 100, 100, 99, 100 with 30Xs. chester Precision. 











CoNsISTENCY 


you have two new names 
and here they are... . 





1932-1933 Scores of 
Captain Campbell 
1932 1933 


January.... 47x50 49x50 
February... 48x50 50x50 
March .... 48x50 48x50 
April....... 48x50 48x50 
BN iccsdaes 48x50 49x50 
SOs 600042 48x50 50x50 
Sere 47x50 50x50 
August..... 49x50 50x50 


September.. 48x50 48x50 
October.... 48x50 49x50 
November. 48x50 50x50 
December... 49x50 49x50 


576x600 590x600 






Capt. F. F. Campbell 
Denver Police Department. Total Score, 
24 monthly shoots...1166x1200. 


A’ THE end of a two-year period, in which 
twenty-four regular monthly shoots were 
held, the scores of Captain F. F. Campbell and 
Sergeant Lawrence Cook of the Denver 
(Colo.) Police Department were exactly four 
points apart . . and the total 

two-year score of both shooters 

just 72 points short of a “possi- 
























1932-1933 Scores of 
Sergeant Cook 
1932 1933 


January.... 47x50 48x50 
February... 48x50 49x50 
March..... 47x50 49x50 
Apeil.....0 49x50 48x50 
ee 47x50 48x50 
JUG sccsces 48x50 49x50 
a 48x50 48x50 
August..... 48x50 50x50 
September. 49x50 49x50 
October.... 49x50 50x50 


November. 50x50 49x50 
December.. 46x50 49x50 





576x600 586x600 


* Sige 
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Denver Police Department. Total Store, 
"$4 monthly shoots...1162x1200. 


ble” 2400. What a marvelous tribute tothe con- 
sistent shooting of these team mates and to the 
dependability and uniformity of the ammuni- 
tion which they both used .. U. S. .38S & W 
Special Mid-Range Sharp Shoulder Cartridges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


EE 55: Se 2 


Sgt. Lawrence Cook 
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N. R. A. SERVICE 


LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: Looks after the 
interests of the shooters in Congress and State 
Legislatures, carries on the organized fight 
against unsound anti-gun laws, encourages 
legislation for the aid of civilian rifle practice, 
and assists members to obtain permits to carry 
firearms to and from a range in states requiring 
such permits. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: This maga- 
zine is the official monthly publication of the 
N. R. A. and as such is ‘‘The Voice of the 
N. R. A.” Non-political and non-sectarian in 
policy and free from commercial domination, it 
can and does speak freely, frankly and with 
authority on all shooting matters. 


TECHNICAL DIVISION: Helps members 
with their personal shooting problems, reports 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each month prac- 
tical tests and critical examinations of new guns 
and equipment, and gives by personal letter 
advice on the selection of the right gun for 
a specific purpose, reloading, restocking, etc. 

CLUB SERVICE DIVISION: Assists shoot- 
ers in organizing local rifle and pistol clubs, 
furnishes detailed diagrams for the construction 
of regulation indoor and outdoor ranges, sug- 
gests a varied program of competition to keep 
up the interest of members, and generally as- 
sists affiliated units by passing along the suc- 
cessful experiences and ideas of other clubs. 

MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION: Operates as 
a service division by furnishing members with 
sales literature and printed information so that 
they may explain to fellow sportsmen the value 
and benefits of N. R. A. membership and, more- 
over, because increased membership means an 
extension of N. R. A. service, it serves to 
benefit members in this way. 

COMPETITIONS DIVISION: Conducts a 
year-around program of home-range matches in 
which members may win distinctive medals 
while practicing at home with rifle and pistol, 
aids state associations and civilian clubs in 
planning and conducting regional, state and 
local shooting matches, and gives members 
helpful personal advice on their individual 
target-shooting problems. 

JUNIOR DIVISION: Provides individual and 
club memberships for junior shooters, boys and 
girls alike; conducts a year-round program of 
competitive and qualification shooting, and 
teaches Young America how to handle firearms 
safely and properly. No father should hesitate 
to support its good work. 

POLICE DIVISION: Assists police depart- 
ments in marksmanship training of their of- 
ficers. Through the Association’s far-flung con- 
tact and with the aid of experienced hands to 
carry on the work. this division is performing 
a public service which warrants the support of 
every good citizen. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION: Endeavors to edu- 
cate the American public through the public 
press to the fact that the man who likes to 
shoot is not a criminal and, although its services 
are intangible in character, it represents an im- 
portant chain in the campaign “to make 
America, once again, a Nation of Riflemen.” 
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Officers of 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
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President 


Gustavus D. Pope, First Vice-President 


May. L. W. T. Water, Jr. 
Second Vice-President 


Lr. Cor. N. C. Nasn, Jr. 
Third Vice-President 


Bric. Gen. M.A. Reckorp-  C. B. Lister 
Executive Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 
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POWDER SMOKE 





Gun Registration 


NTI-GUN laws surrounding the sale, 
A possession, and carrying of conceal- 
able weapons with all the restrictions 
which could be thought of by police of- 
ficials and district attorneys having failed 
to prevent the use of firearms by crimi- 
nals, and moves to still further increase 
the restrictions having aroused such a 
deluge of protests from sportsmen, we 
now see the appearance of a new era in 
attempts to disarm the criminal by words 
printed on paper. Bills to provide for 
the registration with the police of the 
finger-prints of a/l gun owners and the 
make, model, and serial number of all 
guns owned are now being proposed in 
State Legislatures and the Federal Con- 
gress. All guns, not merely pistols and 
revolvers, must be included in such bills 
if they are to be of any value to the 
police. 

Such proposals will prove more difficult 
to defeat than was the former “Sullivan 
Law” type of regulation. The theory be- 
hind them is, at first glance, plausible 
enough. “Surely no honest man,” say the 
proponents of gun registration, “can 
object to registering his guns, as long as 
the registration fee is a nominal one.” 
Sounds harmless, doesn’t it? However, 
consider for a moment not the theory, but 
the practice. The police freely admit that 
no criminal will register either his finger- 
prints or his guns. Of what value, then, 
will these voluminous files prove in tracing 
down the perpetrator of a crime? If the 
criminals are not registered, obviously the 
only use for such files will be for the 
police or the agents of the Department of 
Justice whenever a crime is committed to 
check up on the honest men who have 
registered their guns! When a murder 
in a community has been accomplished 
with a certain caliber of rifle or pistol, or 
with a shotgun, the police will have to 
investigate every owner of a pistol, re- 
volver, or shotgun of that particular cal- 


iber or gauge in the community where the 
crime was committed! The registration 
records can be of value in no other way. 
Honest men will be required to turn over 
their guns to police for the firing of com- 
parative bullets and will be required to 
prove where they were at the time that 
(They will 
have to trust to luck that they get the 


the crime was committed. 


right gun back and that they will get it 
back in the condition in which they turned 
it over to the police.) 

Is this practical? Is it feasible? Is it 
desirable? Jf not, then the whole scheme 
of gun registration is not worth the paper 
it is written on. 

It is argued by the proponents of this 
legislation that the police will not use the 
records in this way—that the registration 
card in a man’s pocket will prove him to 
be an honest citizen and a rightful owner 
of firearms, and that consequently a man 
arrested with a gun on him but without a 
registration card can be fined and im- 
prisoned, on the safe assumption that he 
is not an honest citizen. 

This same purpose can be accomplished, 
it is submitted, by providing in the laws 
that no man who has been convicted of a 
crime of violence or is a narcotic addict 
may purchase or possess a weapon of any 
kind; by providing that the commission 
of any crime of violence or the attempted 
commission of such a crime, while armed, 
will result in mandatory and heavy 
additional penalties; and by the enforce- 
ment of vagrancy laws with additional 
penalties for armed vagrancy. No gun 
registration law is needed to accomplish 
what the proponents of gun registration 
claim they want to accomplish. 

Look out for gun registration laws. 
They can be presented in a plausible way 
and they will fool many people. At first 
glance their theory is all right. But their 
practical application will prove intolerable 
to honest people who own guns. 
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Uncle Sam’s First Regulation Army Rifle 


By PAUL B. JENKINS 


Advisor on Arms, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


Photographs by courtesy of the Museum 


T IS hardly conceivable as a fact of history that two of the 
| greatest nations of the world, one after winning a long and 

destructive conflict largely by the use of the rifle, the other 
after losing the same war largely through the lack of the same 
weapon, should both continue for the next twenty years to 
keep the regular troops of their respective armies deprived of 
the use of the very arm which had demonstrated its deadly 
effectiveness in the complete victory of the one force and the 
utter discomfiture of the other. Yet that is precisely what 
happened in the armies of the United States and Great Britain 
respectively for the next twenty years after the American 
Revolution. 

Such a condition of things could not have existed of course 
without fairly definite grounds for its continuance. Those 
reasons were in each case largely the same. Chief among them 
were: 

1. The proverbial slowness of the professional “military 
mind” to lay aside anything it had been taught, and adopt 
instead practices arising from the non-military element of the 
population. 

2. The widespread military worship of the battle tactics of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, whose use of massed fire solely 
at the order, followed by a desperate charge with the bayonet, 
had ended the Seven Years’ War with victory after victory 
for his troops. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the supreme 
importance universally attributed to this tactic by the foreign 
military profession throughout the nearly 150 years from 1757 
to 1900. 

3. The widespread conviction of the professional infantry 
officer of the time that the men chiefly composing the infantry 
of the period were incapable of being trained to understand, 
to practice, and to be relied upon for anything approaching, 
individual skill in the use of the “fire-lock” in action. To 
stand solidly shoulder-to-shoulder, to level the musket straight 
toward the foe and fire as one man solely at the word of com- 
mand—this was regarded alike by Washington and Wellington 
as the utmost possible to teach or to enforce among the kind of 
men composing their respective infantries. 

4. The fact that the attainments of the mechanical arts and 
manufacturing methods of the times had not progressed far 


enough to permit of producing arms either in exact duplicate 
of one another, or “in quantity.” Instead, all military muskets 
were made by only approximately similar handiwork of artisans 
of varying skill, so that actually the guns of no two soldiers 
were exactly alike in dependability or effectiveness save at the 
closest range. 

5. The fact that with such arms even the rudest of smooth- 
bore muskets was undeniably quicker and easier to load than the 
very best rifle. The big, loose-fitting bullet-—or Washington’s 
favorite load of a ball and three buckshot—could simply be 
dropped down the barrel, and some kind of wadding rammed 
on top of it, in a fraction of the time required to load a rifle with 
the right amount of powder and a tight-fitting bullet properly 
placed. It is said to have been solely on account of this unde- 
niably faster work with the smoothbores of the time that Napo- 
leon withdrew the rifles issued to some French infantry in 1793, 
none reappearing among French foot-soldiery until 1830. 

We may not take time here to discuss the above reasons for 
the absence of the rifle as “regulation” for infantry in general 
among the nations during the period under discussion. It must 
suffice to say that each reason had much actual fact to support 
it, and was by no means, for the times, the colossal stupidity 
ihat we of a far abler and more progressive age may at first 
glance be inclined to consider it. (It may also be noted that, 
as a very few historians and some gun-collectors know, in 
America several of the States had organized militia companies 
armed with rifles several years before the Government adopted 
the weapon for its own soldiers. Such rifles were, however, 
almost invariably the property of the individual militiaman, and 
differed from one another accordingly, hardly any half-dozen 
in a company being from the hands of the same maker and 
resembling one another to even such extent.) 

But all of a sudden both the United States and Britain awoke, 
almost simultaneously, to the fact that their most depended- 
upon troops of the line were armed with weapons whose ineffi- 
ciency might at any time result in the practical massacre of 
their users before any even inferior number of riflemen. In 
Britain in 1800 it was officially resolved to create at least one 
experimental regiment to be armed with rifles, and the “95th 
Rifle Brigade” was especially recruited to compose this force— 
this before either the rifles, or the machinery to manufacture 
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them, existed. The result was the famous 
Baker, Model 1800. 

This side of the Atlantic we contrived 
to beat the British to it by less than a year. 
In 1799 Congress, spurred by a prevailing 
fear of a war with France, passed an act 
authorizing the addition to the regular 
army of a “Rifle Regiment”—and again, 
as in Britain, before either the rifles or the 
machinery with which to manufacture 
them existed. It took about a year to get 
their production under way, and all were 
made at the Harpers Ferry Government 
arsenal, where, though their lock plates 
were stamped with the year of manufac- 
ture, they continued to be made on the 
same specifications until 1819, when the 
“Model 1817” were issued for the first 
time. Accordingly, all U. S. Government 
muzzle-loading rifles dated between 1800 
and 1817, however they may vary in detail, 
were at least intended to be of the 1800 
Model. (This may serve to set right some 
collectors or students who, because these 
guns bore the year of manufacture, have 
inferred the existence of different “models” 
of corresponding 
years.) Actually, 
there is much that is 
not known with true 
historical definite- 
ness about the whole 
story of the Model 
1800, due to the 
destruction of the 
Harpers Ferry arse- 
nal during the Civil 
War, when practi- 
cally all of its rec- 
ords were burned. 
What we do know 
about it is inferred 
from individual 
pieces still in exist- 
ence, and from a 
few contemporary 
records. Thus the 
earliest-dated speci- 
men known today is 
marked “1803,” and is in the Pugsley Col- 
lection. Reports are known showing that 
by some time in 1804 a total of 722 rifles 
had been made in the six years. subsequent 
to their official authorization. 

The amazing thing is the extent to which, 
though all were supposed to be made ac- 
cording to certain definite specifications, 
practically all Model 1800 rifles actually 
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IN 1818. 
BRASS PATCH-BOX IN STOCK. WEIGHT 9% POUNDS. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RIFLE, MODEL 1800; THE FIRST RIFLED WEAPON MADE 
FOR AND ISSUED TO GOVERNMENT TROOPS. MADE AT HARPERS FERRY ARSENAL 
BRASS MOUNTINGS, INCLUDING EXTENDED TRIGGER-GUARD GRIP AND 








SPECIMEN FROM NUNNE- 


MACHER FIREARMS COLLECTION 


differ from one another. This was of 
course the result of the manufacturing 
methods of the time, each rifle being the 
handiwork, in its various parts, of indi- 
vidual workmen and their individual abili- 
ties and ideas. The single constant fea- 
tures consistently adhered to seem to have 
been the weight of the ball they were to 
use, and therefore of course the caliber, 
and the stamping of the lock plates with 
the place and year of manufacture and a 
spread eagle bearing a “US” on a shield, 
as shown in the accompanying close-up 
photograph of the lock portion. Some had 
barrels 32 inches long, some 36. Some had 
“double” or “set” triggers, though the ma- 
jority had plain ones. Some were slightly 
lighter in weight than most, with orna- 
mental engraving, checkered stocks, and 
more artistic shape of the small parts, these 
believed to have been for issue to the off- 
cers, who, appropriately for a “rifle regi- 
ment,” were to carry these and dispense 
with the customary sword. 

As to the rifling itself, to handle the 
regulation ball, this was certainly left to 





CLOSE-UP OF LOCK PORTION OF ABOVE RIFLE 


the individual workman or his foreman, 
as we find these barrels with grooves of 
almost every imaginable shape, depth, and 
pitch, hardly any two barrels having lands 
and grooves exactly alike. Some, still in 
existence, certainly had a heptagonal bore 
instead of circular. The Nunnemacher 
Collection’s specimen shown has tiny semi- 
circular grooves between the much wider 


lands; the 35-inch half-octagon barrel 
having seven such. The iron ramrod of 
this rifle is threaded for a worm on the 
small end, the larger end being very 
slightly cupped to fit the ball. The wood 
seems to have been treated with a filler 
and then rubbed to a satisfactory finish. 
The small and simple sights—the rear one 
set altogether too far forward for the 
greatest effectiveness—are mere bits of 
metal solidly affixed and incapable of any 
adjustment, and, as on the majority of 
pieces, set for use at approximately 50 
yards only. 

These rifles were all required to use a 
half-ounce ball of pure lead, which would 
have made them .525 caliber, although 
they were called “.54 caliber” (the speci- 
men shown is .55), the difference being 
made up by the use of a greased patch of 
linen or thin buckskin, such patches, as 
well as spare flints, being carried in the 
patch-box in the side of the stock, the 
brass spring-cover of which was opened by 
pressure on a tiny stud in the upper limb 
of the brass buttplate. The “official” 
charge consisted of 
90 to 100 grains of 
fine rifle powder, a 
load said to have 
caused a heavy re- 
coil and even flinch- 
ing at the shot. The 
trigger-pull on tested 
specimens seems to 
have been about 7 
pounds, and the 
weight of the whole 
piece without bayo- 
net averaged about 
0%pounds. As 
Sawyer says, “Accu- 
racy, high speed, and 
low trajectory were 
expected of its bul- 
let.” It is believed 
that the muzzle ve- 
locity was “about 
2,000 foot-seconds,” 
which may have been possible with the 
heavy charge of powder; though the best 
genuine contemporary “Kentuckies,” as 
actually tested, have not exceeded 1,500 
foot-seconds, with, however, a_ third 
smaller powder charge. As issued, the 
barrel, rod thimbles and their rib, “were 
treated with chemicals to a rich, plum- 
brown” color (so (Continued on p. 28) 
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THE AUTHOR SPREADS HIM- 
SELF TO SHOW THE COR- 
RECT PRONE POSITION. 
NOTE THE WELL-SPREAD 
LEGS, FEET TURNED OUT 
AND FLATTENED AGAINST 
GROUND, SPINE STRAIGHT, 
AND LOWER BODY HUGGING 
GROUND. PHOTO BY H. G. 
WILSON 


Those Extra Points 


HE difference in scores between 

capable tyro riflemen and_ well- 

trained veteran shooters is usually 
not very great, but what a difference those 
few points make—the difference between 
placing “in the money” or near the top 
of the list, and being just another also- 
ran. How to bridge that gap is an im- 
portant problem for every new marksman, 
especially those compelled by necessity to 
practice alone, or at best in company with 
other equally inexperienced men. But 
progress in developing those extra points 
can be quickly made once the tyro dis- 
covers that the expert’s superiority is 
largely in the matter of doing the little 
things —the fundamentals — uniformly 
well. 

As a rough approximation, from the 
standpoint of proficiency, target shooters 
can readily be classed in two general 
groups. The first, and by far the largest, 
consists of those who in indoor small-bore 
work, for example, seldom if ever score as 
high as 195 x 200. For convenience let 
us regard these as tyros until they can 
regularly surpass that mark, for they are 
unlikely to accumulate any “hardware” 
other than percentage and minor qual- 
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By SHERWIN MURPHY 


ification badges. The second and more 
select group are those who consistently 
register 195 or better. The latter may 
not all be medal winners, but their skill 
entitles them to recognition as experts. 
Why name 195 as the dividing line? 
Because it has been my observation, in 
eight years of coaching experience, that, 
using a standard precision target rifle of 
the most modern type, equipped with 
iron sights, and barring defects of vision 
or other physical handicaps, any marks- 
man should readily reach 195 after a short 
period of intelligent practice. If he fails 
to do so it seems obvious that he fails to 
apply correctly the principles in which he 
has been instructed. In short, he is not 
well grounded in the fundamentals upon 
which the right “form” is based. 
Strange as it may seem, “form” is just 
as essential in rifle work as in any other 
sport. Those who are new at shooting 
must first perfect themselves in the basic 
principles. In the beginning, scores are 
of minor importance. Every man natur- 
ally wants to excel, but until he is able 
to demonstrate a practical knowledge of 
the “little things” he will always fail to 
shoot high scores consistently. He may 


get a fine 199 today, and just as likely as 
not turn in a 190 or less tomorrow. 

Marksmen may well take a lesson from 
leading football teams, which are drilled 
incessantly in the seemingly simple oper- 
ations of blocking, tackling, and ball 
handling before they take up the execution 
of intricate plays that call for more 
spectacular skill. And a man who aspires 
to honors in rifle competition must be 
thoroughly familiar with the routine funda- 
mentals of position, holding, aiming, 
breathing, and trigger squeeze. 

Now and then men join our club who 
previously have shot it alone, or who have 
been members of groups whose perform- 
ance standards have been lower. Almost 
invariably they do not seem to really ap- 
preciate the full importance and true 
significance of fundamentals. It is true 
they are usually familiar with general 
principles. They have read avidly about 
shooting, and in their enthusiasm have 
delved into the finer points of ammu- 
nition, attachments, scope sights, heavy 
barrels, and the like. But they are easily 
satisfied when they do things “about right,” 
and naturally enough wonder why more 
practice fails to improve their scores. In 
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short, they do not 
know their own de- 
ficiences—they lack a 
practical basis of com- 


parison. By the aid of 
artificial means they 
have developed into 


seemingly good shots. 
Now and then they de- 
liver like champions, 
but not consistently. 
Gadgets may at times 
cover up a multitude of 
shooting sins, but it 
takes a marksman well 
trained in plain, every- 
day fundamentals to 
perform week in and 
week out with pleasing 
regularity. 

Oftentimes an un- 
conscious disregard for 
what seem unimportant 
details may make an 
appreciable difference: 


perhaps a point or two may be lost C.). 


through poor position, another through 
incorrect holding, faulty aiming, careless 
breathing, or poor trigger control. In our 
own club, for example, very few of the 
members have been recruited from among 
experienced shooters. Most of them, 
when joining, were unfamiliar with the 
more formal technique of target shooting, 
though some had previously indulged in 
pot-shooting at tin cans, etc. Naturally 
we have been compelled to give close 
attention to developing such new shooters, 
that we might have a good reserve of men 
for inter-club competitions. In the course 
of instructing these new members the 
facts upon which this article is based have 
been observed. 

The very first sug- 
gestion made to a new 
shooter is that he get 
a well-padded shooting 
coat. It reduces the 
punishment on elbows, 
makes possible a 
tighter sling, cuts down 
errors in holding, and 
provides that greater 
degree of comfort es- 
sential when firing a 
long string of shots. 
Improvement in close 
grouping of shots, and 


in scores, is usually 
noticeable immedi- 
ately. 


Next I suggest pro- 
curing a copy of Train- 
ing Regulations No. 
150-5 (obtainable for 
ten cents from Super- 
intendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. 
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This book should be read and re- 
read until its contents are known almost 
by rote. The basic points it features are 
the same as taught by expert army in- 
structors at Camp Perry’s famous Small 
Arms Firing School. 

When actual firing begins the men are 
urged to conform, as closely as physical 
build will permit, to the standard positions 
illustrated and recommended in this book. 
With very few exceptions all successful 
riflemen do so. The accumulated expe- 
rience of thousands of experts proves be- 
yond shadow of doubt that the standard 
positions are the most practi¢al and result- 
ful. 

And finally, I recommend that when 
not shooting, new men watch others. Such 
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observation is valuable, 
especially when the 
“form” of experienced 
men is studied. It is 
important to note the 
lack of strain. Rifle 
shooting is not hard 
work unless one makes 
it so. 

So much for general 
suggestions; now for 
more specific ones. It 
is not my intention to 
go into minute details 
or to attempt to re- 
write the material 
found in a good in- 
struction manual. 
“Training Regulations” 
contains all the essen- 
tial data that the stu- 
dent-marksman needs, 
if he can but catch the 
full significance of its 
contents. I wish merely 
to stress those certain essential points that 
call for repeated emphasis—fundamentals 
upon which the self-taught or poorly- 
coached shooter easily and most usually 
goes astray. In club bulletins I have de- 
scribed them as the “Five Fundamentals 
of Accurate Shooting.” Men who closely 
observe them, I have found, show rapid 
improvement in diminishing size of groups 
with a corresponding increase in score 
totals. 

It is very rarely that a top-notch marks- 
man lies at any other angle than with his 
body at about 45° to the firing line, and 
with legs spread well apart and feet flat- 
tened down on the ground. Only in such 
a position is it possible to train the gun 
on the target with a minimum of strain. 
Make sure that the gun 
points naturally, with- 
out being forced to one 
side or the other by 
muscular effort. The 
only remedy is to shift 
the position of the body 
until the gun is pro- 
perly directed. Even 
the slight shift from 
one bull to another in 
a horizontal plane on a 
multi-bull target in- 
doors, or from one tar- 
get to another when 
placed side by side, 
calls for a slight shift 
in the position of the 
body. The rifle must 
point naturally without 
muscular effort. 

The elbow of the 
arm which supports the 
gun must be directly 
(Continued on p. 27) 
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Know What You Are Shooting At 


O THE thousands of careless hunt- 

ers who are prone to “shoot first and 

investigate afterwards,” I dedicate 
this little sketch of my own experience 
which happened around forty years ago; 
for even to this day the recollection of it 
gives me the shivers. It is the only time 
in all my experience with firearms that I 
got a real scare. 

About 1890 a concern in Buffalo, known 
as the “Burgess Repeating Gun Company,” 
began the manufacture of a new kind of 
repeating shotgun. It operated with a slid- 
ing pistol grip action, instead of a sliding 
fore-end. Many of the “old boys” will 
recall this gun. 

While in Buffalo one day on a business 
trip, I met one of the traveling demonstra- 
tors of the Burgess Gun Company in Salem 
G. Le Valley’s gun store on Main Street. 
After some conversation along the lines of 
mutual interest, he invited me to spend the 
balance of the day with him in looking over 
the plant of the new gun company, which 
was located out on the old Belt Line Rail- 
way at Black Rock. Here we passed an 
enjoyable afternoon. 

When I left the chap, I mentioned that 
there was fine woodchuck shooting in my 
neck of the woods—Wyoming County— 
and invited him to come out sometime and 
put in a couple of days with me, and we 
would make it warm for the woodchucks. 

A few days later he walked into my 
father’s store with two or three gun cases 
and a load of ammunition, and announced 
that he was ready for business. Accord- 
ingly, the following morning my chum and 
I took him in tow, and started up the rail- 
road track over our chosen shooting terri- 
tory. 

The newcomer had brought along a Ste- 
vens rifle equipped with a powerful tele- 
scope. It shot the new .25-20 shell, then 
just coming into use—black powder, of 
course. My chum carried his father’s .38- 
55 Union Hill Ballard—in those days con- 
sidered the peer of all target rifles. I had 
one of the same make, except that mine 
was a .32-40. 

About a mile above town the railroad 
track ran through quite a patch of timber. 
I knew that just beyond this timber were 
many woodchuck burrows along the bank 
of a small stream which meandered through 
the village from south to north. 

As we emerged from the woods I gazed 
down along the creek and immediately 
spotted a dark object right at a point where 
I knew there was a burrow which contained 
a particularly wary and wise old chuck. I 
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requested the out-of-town man to look 
through his scope and see if it was the 
chuck. 

He laid his gun across the top rail of 
the fence, and took a long, careful squint 
through the glass. 

“Yep, that’s him,” he exclaimed; “and 
say, boy, he’s a bouncer.” 

I took his word for it without further 
investigation, and suggested that we open 
the ball right there and then, giving the 
honor of the first shot to our guest from 
Buffalo. 

We squatted down in the grass where 
we could get a good dead-rest across the 
old rail fence; the stranger put a shell into 
his gun, and took a long, careful aim, while 
my chum and I stood directly behind him 
to note the effect of his first shot. 

Crack! He made a fine line shot, but 
the little ball struck about 25 feet short. 
The chuck was not in the least disturbed, 
apparently, for it continued to “stay on 
the job.” I then told my chum to take 
the next shot. 

He threw in one of his long .38-55’s, and 
after setting his sights—a pinhead front 
sight with a spirit level attached, and a 
midrange vernier peep—fired. I looked 
for a dead chuck, for my pard was 4 won- 
derfully fine shot; but he had placed his 
rear sight a mite too high, the ball strik- 
ing about 25 or 30 feet ahead of the chuck, 
throwing the dirt 2 or 3 feet into the air. 
But it was a dandy good line shot. 

It struck me at the time as something 
strange that the woodchuck did not make 
for its burrow, for we had shot at that par- 
ticular animal so many times, and had got- 
ten him so well “educated,” that a single 
shot was usually all we could depend upon 
in a day’s shooting at that chuck. The 
animal would dive into its hole, and stay 
there. 

Then the boys clamored for me to “blow 
his bean off.” Only a day or so previously 
I had shot at this wise old woodchuck, and 
my sights were set absolutely perfect for 
that distance; and as I laid my old Ballard 
across the rail I was as confident that there 
would be a dead chuck as I was that the 
sun would rise the following morning. 

My Ballard carried a set trigger. I 
pulled the rear trigger until I heard the 
familiar “click,” and just as my finger was 
about to touch the front trigger, with my 
sights in perfect alignment, something hap- 
pened! 

The woodchuck began to move. It 
moved right up into the air, first as a round, 
dark object. It was followed by a pair of 


shoulders; and then, to our utter astonish- 
ment, a man stood erect! 

The man wore a black slouch hat. He 
carried a rifle in his hand, and was appar- 
ently out for woodchucks also. He had 
been sitting on the ground at a point where 
there was a slight dropping off of the land 
as it sloped toward the creek, and had sat 
down in just such a position that the top 
of his old black hat stuck up over the little 
knoll; and there we were—three crazy 
fools—four or five hundred yards away, 
trying to bore a hole through his skull! 

Scared? Say, we were simply frightened 
stiff—paralyzed! 

We immediately ducked down in the 
long grass, and the things we said to each 
other would not have looked nice in print. 
What if I had pressed that trigger and sent 
a bullet through his head? Of course I 
might have missed, as the others had, but 
it doubtless would have been just my bull- 
headed ‘luck to make a center shot! We 
were as limp as dishrags—and then some! 

The man stood up and looked all around. 
He didn’t yell or say a word. Finally, 
after scanning the neighborhood in our di- 
rection pretty closely, he walked down 
across the field to the next lot where a 
farmer was cultivating beans. They talked 
some little time, the farmer occasionally 
pointing in our direction. We knew they 
had not seen us, but doubtless they had 
both heard the “whine” of our bullets as 
they went ricocheting across the flats. 

Did we remain where we were any 
longer? 

It took us about two seconds to crawl 
back to the railroad track and duck down 
behind the high embankment which ran 
along on the south side of the track. Bend- 
ing low, we scooted up the track under 
cover of the high bank, until we were a 
quarter mile away from the accursed spot. 

Then we slipped down to the fence again, 
and I borrowed the telescope rifle of the 
Buffalo man, threw the gun across the rail 
and took a look back at the object of our 
fusillade, who was toiling up the hill toward 
the spot where we had been shooting. Half- 
way up he paused for a rest, and as he 
turned about I got a good look at his face. 
I recognized the man at once as a prom- 
inent citizen of the town who resided in 
that section of the neighborhood, and who 
my chum and I knew as considerable of 
a sportsman. 

I then crawled back to the boys and we 
held a council of war. We were agreed on 
one thing—there would be no more shoot- 
ing done by us for (Continued on p. 28) 
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VIEW FROM OSMOLODA LOOKING SOUTH INTO THE CARPATHIANS 


Hunting the Great Carpathian Stags 


HERE is hardly any game animal 

so dear to the heart of the hunter of 

middle and southern Europe as the 
“Noble Red Deer Stag,” which game is 
universally distributed from Scotland and 
western Norway all through middle and 
southern Europe; but if we wish to see 
animals carrying antlers approaching in 
size those enormous ones from medieval 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, now 
alas seen only on the walls of museums 
and certain old castles, we shall have to 
visit that wonderful mountain range form- 
ing the present frontier between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia—the Carpa- 
thians—and which before the war, ij : 
through its whole length, belonged "jam 
to Austria-Hungary. a 

Though I have hunted big game " 
in a great many different parts of 
the world, curiously enough I had. 
never killed a red deer stag, those ' 
of my own country, Norway, hav- 4 
ing too poor heads to tempt me. 
Also, the open season for red deer 
falls at the same time as that for 
elk, and I have always preferred to 
hunt the latter animal when pos- 
sible. 

Recently, while visiting a Hun- 
garian friend in his beautiful cas- 
tle in Slovakia, I had ample op- 
portunity to admire all the won- 
derful stag heads hanging on his 
walls, the present world’s record 
amongthem. My friend has killed 
some 120 stags with his own rifle, 
and he is one of the great authori- 
ties on this game. I was so fired 
with his tales of those mighty mon- 
archs of the Carpathian forests 
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that he had little difficulty in persuading 
me to join him for the coming season in 
his Carpathian forest retreat. 

I had recently been knocking about in 
Poland, shooting here and there with 
friends and finally winding up with a 
most interesting elk hunt in Polesia, when 
it was time to start southward, and I 
reached Lemberg, the old capital of 
Galicia, by the middle of September. I 
joined my friend at a large saw mill near 
the little village, Brozniow, from which 
I had my first view of the long, blue ridges 
of the Carpathians, miles to the south. 
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This Carpathian chain is in many ways 
most remarkable. The western and mid- 
dle sections, or the “Wood Carpathians” 
as it is called, is a range of rather high, 
densely-wooded conical hills rising some 
four to six thousand feet above sea level. 
Only the dome-shaped summits are bare 
of forest growth and covered with moun- 
tain grasses, these forming the summer 
grazings of the Ruthenian peasants, who 
spend the summers up there with their 
flocks of sheep and cows, living in miser- 
able small shelters erected within flimsy 
enclosures, in which the cattle are kept 
during the night. There are prac- 
tically no permanent habitations in 
these mountains, only small log- 
ging camps here and there. 

The mountains are scored by 
many deep V-shaped valleys 
drained by small trout streams, 
the water coming from springs. 
These streams are dammed in 


WORLD-RECORD STAG KILLED 
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11”; WEIGHT: 25.8 POUNDS (WITH 
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places to gather sufficient volume 
of water to float down the logs, 
though for the most part these are 
sent down from the slopes in long 
timber chutes, and then “snaked” 
out on narrow corduroy tracks by 
the help of horses, the final haul 
to the mill on the plain being by 
a small narrow-gauge railway. 
Farther east, where it curves 
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down into Rou- 
mania the 
range gets 
higher and the 
mountains as - 
sume quite al- 
pine formation, 
with jagged 
peaks above 
timberline— 
the home of the 
largest chamois. 
On the northern 
slopes the for- 
ests consist 
mainly of giant 
coniferous 
trees, the like 
of which in size 
I have seen 
only on the Pa- 
cific Coast of 
the U. S. A. 
On the lower 
levels is found also a certain amount of 
beech and maple, while on the southern 
slopes the beech is predominating, nearly 
all of it still virgin forest and of a dense- 
ness to be seen nowhere else in Europe. 

Before the war most of this wilderness 
belonged to Austrian and Hungarian mag- 
nates, and the forests, being so remote 
from roads and railways, were of little 
commercial value, forming in fact just 
great wild game reserves, where roamed 
enormous stags, brown bears in great num- 
bers, huge wild boars, roe deer, wolves, 
and lynxes. Of feathered game there is 
the big Capercaillie (Tetrao urogallus) 
and the Hazelgrouse, besides a great many 
eagles and other birds of prey. 

Although both the fauna and the flora 
of the Carpathians is the same as that of 
the neighboring countries to the west and 
north, everything here (I am told even 
the fleas) is on a much more generous 
scale. The trees are bigger, the plants are 
larger and grow in greater 
profusion, and also the 
game grows to a much 
larger size of body. In 
the case of the red deer 
and the roe deer, the 
antler development is 
wonderful. Another thing 
which evidently contrib- 
utes to the development 
of such magnificent spec- 
imen is the great num- 
ber of carnivorae, for 
only the strongest and 
fittest animals survive 
in the hard struggle for 
life. 

Down here also we 
find that the war has 
wrought many changes. 
Fighting was very bitter 
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THE “KOLIBA” ON THE JAIKO, LOOKING TOWARD THE WERCHMOLODA 


in these mountains during the earlier 
stages of the conflict, and one may still 
see old gun emplacements and other signs 
of martial activity on the hills. The Car- 
pathians are now divided among Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Roumania. 

During the war and immediately after- 
ward the game was destroyed wholesale, 
but so strong is the desire for protecting it 
in these countries, and so effective the 
methods employed, that already the 
amount of game is surprising, and it is 
steadily increasing. Also the nearly uni- 
versal custom among the hunters who lease 
or own these shoots of killing only a few 
of the very largest specimens each year 
soon shows results. 

Old and useless hinds are killed off, as 
are stags with malformed heads, or old 
stags in their decline. The sick and crip- 
ples are taken care of by the many wolves 
and bears. Needless to say, poaching is 
carried on to a certain extent, and the 
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forest guards or 
keepers never 
like to go about 
unarmed. I 
should say that 
on the whole 
poaching was 
not a very safe 
or profitable 
undertaking. 
The sportsman 
himself will also 
have to look out 
for these gen- 
try, and my 
host told me 
that in certain 
localities it was 
most unwise to 
show oneself 
against the 
lighted window 
of the hut at 
night. 

Every fall, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, the stags begin to roar. The old 
fellows are the first to begin, and they 
also stop earlier than the youngsters; and 
from far and near keen sportsmen and all 
worshippers of the “noble stag” flock to 
the “Hirschbrunft” (stag rutting), the 
most important function of the year for 
the continental hunter. 

The big company which operates the 
mills at Brozniow has constructed a small 
narrow-gauge railway for hauling out their 
logs, and for the use of their employees 
they run small motorcars on this line. 
One of these cars was kindly placed at 
our disposal, and having loaded on our 
gear, with my friend’s cook and personal 
servant, we set off in the afternoon to- 
ward our goal. The soil here is oil-bear- 
ing, and since the war considerable bor- 
ing operations have been going on, the 
typical derricks being in evidence here 
and there, with the penetrating smell of 
crude oil. 

An hour’s drive over 
the flat plain brought us 
to the banks of a river, 
forming the most entic- 
ing trout pools and com- 
ing from a gap in the 
beech-clad foothills. A 
little later we ourselves 
were entering this gap, 
and had our first real 
view of the Carpathians, 
peak beyond peak rising 
in the distance. Our 
valley was getting nar- 
rower and Narrower as 
we proceeded. We 
passed a low rambling 
wooden house very much 
in lack of repair, it being 
the old shooting box of 
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the late Crown Prince Rudolph of Aus- 
tria, of Mayerling fame. Finally our car 
stopped at a small village, Osmoloda by 
name, and the last permanent settlement. 
Here we were hospitably received in the 
house of the superintendent of the for- 
ests, these particular forests being church 
property and belonging to His Excellency 
the Metropolit of Lemberg. 

Upon our asking the superintendent if 
the stags had yet begun to roar, he took 
us out on the porch of his house and, lis- 
tening, we heard a stag roaring lustily up 
on the hillside beyond the river. 

On the walls of the dining room hung 
several grand stag heads, and in a corner 
were some enormous shed antlers of ex- 
traordinary thickness and number of 
points. One in particular, a right-hand 
antler, carried 11 points and, according 
to the superin- 
tendent, hailed 
from a certain old 
cavalier _ residing 
on the northwest- 
ern slopes of the 
Jaiko peak, which 
for some weeks 
was to be my 
stamping-ground. 

We were kept in 
Osmoloda for a 
day waiting for 
the two forest 
guards or keepers 
to return from 
their beat, so I 
took out my scope- 
sighted 8-mm. sin- 
gle-shot Magnum 
rifle to check up 
on the scope ad- 
justment, as I had 
had a couple of 
nasty falls with it 
some time previously while hunting roe 
buck. I had also brought with me a 9.3- 
mm. Magnum Mauser, but as it was 
sighted only with a Lyman receiver sight 
my host strongly advised me to use the 
other, with the scope, he himself being 
armed with a Holland .375 Magnum 
Mauser, and like all continental sports- 
men, he used a scope sight. 

These giant Carpathian stags have im- 
mense vitality during the rutting season, 
and the denseness of the forest is such 
that if a stag is not hit in the right place 
with a powerful rifle the chances of find- 
ing it are remote, unless one should hap- 
pen to have a well-trained special trailing 
hound. 

After certain unavoidable delays, such 
as from the line being blocked by lumber 
trains, etc., we finally got off in our car 
the next afternoon and entered the moun- 
tains proper in the most glorious autumn 
weather, the forests looking grand in their 
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gorgeous coloring. A few miles up the 
line, at a logging camp at the base of the 
5400-foot peak Jaiko, we left the car, and 
enlisting the help of some of the lumber- 
men in carrying our stuff, we set off up 
the steep track winding through a narrow 
cleft along an old disused timber chute. 
After a couple of hours of steady climb- 
ing through heavy forest we emerged on 
a large clearing, or “Schlag” as these are 
called here, where all the standing timber 
had been cut, leaving only single broken 
sticks here and there, and the ground cov- 
ered with debris and windfalls, making 
progress difficult. In earlier days, before 
the present extensive logging operations, 
these “schlags” were seldom seen, and 
stag hunting was “woods creeping” in the 
strictest sense of the word. To the hunter, 
however, these schlags are of great ad- 
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vantage as the stags love to feed there at 
night and in the early dawn, and during 
the rutting season the stags seem to be 
attracted to the schlags from other parts 
of the forests, giving the hunter a better 
chance to observe his quarry, though in- 
cidentally giving him rather long shots. 

As I have said, this particular peak, 
the Jaiko, was known to harbor a certain 
immense stag now carrying more than 20 
points, but the peak had been compara- 
tively little hunted, as the steep slopes 
were in places so densely wooded and so 
full of windfalls as to constitute an ex- 
tremely difficult proposition for the 
stalker. This year my host had at con- 
siderable expense had a narrow stalking 
path made, running clear around the peak 
and zig-zagging along the slopes. 

We were taking a short breathing spell 
on this great schlag while the carriers 
went on to the little log cabin or, ““Koliba” 
as these small woodsmen’s huts are called. 





The sun was going down and we had a 
superb view of the ranges west and south 
across the border into Czechoslovakia, a 
truly imposing landscape. Here and 
there the stags were now commencing 
their evening concert, and I felt the thrill 
of the moment. 

Climbing on in the descending darkness 
we struck the narrow stalking path, and 
followed it through a small belt of tall 
fir trees until we caught a glimpse of light 
between the trees. We had reached our 
home, a small two-roomed log affair of 
the simplest description, constructed on a 
narrow ridge uniting the Jaiko with the 
neighboring peak, the Werchmoloda, and 
entirely hidden by the forest. The outer 
room with its enormous open fire in the 
middle was fully occupied by the car- 
riers, a picturesque crew. There was a 
large square open- 
ing in the roof 
which let out the 
smoke (some- 
times), the men 
sleeping without 
any covering on 
the narrow wood- 
en benches, and 
keeping the fire 
going all night. 

The inner room 
boasted a_ small 
sheet-iron stove, a 
small window, and 
a bench with a 
layer of fresh pine 
boughs. I had 
been warned by 
my host to bring 
with me plenty of 
insecticide powder, 
but fortunately the 
keepers had given 
the koliba a 
thorough cleaning so we were spared the 
fleas—that curse of the Carpathians. 

I was given the keeper Demeter as a 
guide and companion. He was a Ruthe- 
nian, but had gone through the war in 
Austrian service like most of the moun- 
tain people, so we could converse in Ger- 
man. Besides Demeter there were Ilko 
and Demeter’s young brother, who were 
to look after the koliba, carry up provi- 
sions, etc. My host was to remain with 
me some days to “show me the ropes” 
before proceeding to his headquarters 
hut, the Hycza, farther south and just 
on the border. Besides these two huts 
there were three others placed at strategic 
points. 

We were up long before daylight, but 
the two keepers had been out listening 
and reported thick fog and very little ac- 
tivity among the stags, so we waited for 
dawn and then set out. Demeter led me 
along the little ridge toward the Werch- 
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moloda, from which peak several open 
schlags fell down into the Rostochani 
valley to the west, with the Okernia peak 
rising opposite. One knife-edged ridge 
stretched out between two big schlags, the 
end of the ridge being thickly wooded. 
Here, my host had told me, lived an old 
enemy of his, an 18-point stag which he 
had been seeking for three consecutive 
years but which so far had always eluded 
him; and so he had said to me, “Kill any 
good stag that you find, but leave that old 
scoundrel to me!” 

We heard a stag roaring somewhere on 
the schlag south of the ridge, and, cau- 
tiously stalking forward inside of the for- 
est rim, I soon got my first view of a 
Carpathian stag. The wind being right I 
crept forward to where, crouching behind 
a large stump, I could contemplate him 
as he was moving about and showing off 
to a couple of admiring hinds. Now and 
then he would stretch his massive ant- 
lers back and emit that hoarse throaty 
roar—which my host can imitate in such 
an amazing way with a large conch shell. 
In this manner a good caller can call up 
a stag from afar, and thus save himself 
many a hopeless stalk over impossible 
ground. 

Our stag would have been a warrant- 
able beast anywhere else but here—a 
strong ten-pointer far larger of body than 
any I had yet seen. But here one doesn’t 
shoot small fry, nothing less than a 14- 
pointer being suitable unless he has an 
exceptionally heavy and long beam. 

We crept back inside of the edge of the 
pines again, and made our way farther 
up the Werchmoloda, a stag having be- 
gun roaring above us. This fellow had a 
much deeper voice, which might indicate 
a bigger animal. While climbing up the 
hillside toward the sound we disturbed a 
couple of roe deer, which fortunately 
took the direction downwards, and our 
way was clear. Coming to the edge of a 
small clearing we made out the stag some 
200 yards away at the other end, and a 
grand animal he looked to me, carrying a 
heavy set of antlers with 12 points, but 
still not good enough. Just below him 
and a little to the right I now made out 
another but smaller stag entering the for- 
est fringe, evidently a so-called “Bei- 
hirsch” or adjutant stag, which keeps the 
old fellow company and which in thick 
stuff very often is the cause of the hunter 
killing the wrong animal. 

Skirting the slopes of Werchmoloda, 
we worked down into the Rostochani val- 
ley, returning along the valley bottom 
where flowed a swift stream. We passed 
the Rostochani hut lying on the other 
side of the stream at the entrance to a 
very promising-looking valley. Here, 
close to the river, I discovered the enor- 
mous tracks of a stag and saw where he 
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had completely demolished a young tree 
with his antlers. This, according to Dem- 
eter, was a big stag which usually roared 
up on the slopes of the Okernia just above 
us, and which, as it proved, was later 
to lead me a merry dance. 

Continuing our way down river we 
finally struck a large V-shaped gorge 
which stretched right up to the ridge 
where our hut was situated, and as there 
would be no more roaring of the stags 
till about 4 in the afternoon, we returned 
to the hut by this gorge, at the upper end 
of which I saw the first fresh bear tracks. 

As I have mentioned, there are a great 
many bears in the Carpathians, these 
being the European Brown Bear (Ursus 
arctos) which may grow to a great size. 
Unfortunately for me, just this year the 
Polish authorities had estab- 
lished a three-year closed season 
on bears during the autumn, 
which meant that I could only 
look and admire but not shoot 
them. However, judging by the 
number of bears actually seen, 
and the great number of tracks 
everywhere, I shall be looking 
forward to the time when I may 
revisit these mountains in open 
bear season. 

That afternoon, when making 
a round of the Jaiko, I saw 
through my powerful 10 x 50 
Zeiss glasses the big stag of the 
Okernia just as he was crossing 
a rockslide, but it was too far 
to make out his antlers. Two 
stags were roaring on the ridge 
across the gorge, one of them, 
with a very deep bass voice, evi- 
dently being my host’s particu- 
lar enemy. Reaching the north- 
ern slope of Jaiko, I had a great 
view of this part of the moun- 
tain and the whole valley be- 
low. With the exception of a 
large schlag just below us, most 
of the slopes were covered with 
thick forest. At the bottom of 
the schlag stretched a level sort 
of plateau where the timber had 
been cut, but where now a young 
forest was gradually growing up. 
Here I spotted a stag coming 
along toward the forest rim, and 
a little beyond him another which seemed 
to carry an enormous set of antlers— 
heavy-stemmed and with a wide spread 
but too far away for me to see the num- 
ber of points. Here evidently was a stag 
well worth laying for! 

It was too late to do anything that 
day, so we returned along the stalking 
path. It was getting dark before we ap- 
proached the hut. Then of a sudden we 
heard some sound in front of us, which we 
found upon investigation to be a bear, 





which soon disappeared in the bushes. 

Some days later my host was coming 
home along this same path, when at a 
sharp turn he suddenly ran into a big 
she-bear with two nearly full-grown cubs. 
Ilko, the Ruthenian who accompanied 
him, promptly shinned up a tree, while 
my friend snatched the scope from his 
rifle to be ready for a quick shot. The 
old she-bear got up on her hind legs, and 
sniffing, advanced to within three paces 
of my friend, the while looking at him 
with her small pig-like eyes. Fortunately 
the dog, which was on a leash, kept quiet 
and the bear got down on all fours again 
and, turning, herded her offspring in front 
of her and disappeared around the bend 
again. 

Now, apart from the bears being tem- 
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porarily protected, killing a she-bear with 
cubs is considered very bad manners 
among these sportsmen, and one such 
recent bear killing was indirectly the cause 
of the closed season under which we were 
now suffering. 

Unfortunately the weather now 
changed for the worse, and we got rain 
and fog. I devoted every morning and 
afternoon to the two stags—the Okernia 
one and the big one down on the plateau. 
The latter I never saw again, but the 
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former I saw every day, but never man- 
aged to get near enough to see his antlers 
properly. 

Often when watching a schlag in the 
early morning or in the afternoon, one 
might disturb roe deer, usually a buck 
and doe. There did not seem to be very 
many of them, but the bucks usually car- 
ried the most magnificent heads, far bet- 
ter than any I had seen elsewhere; and 
judging by their great wariness, they were 
much harried by wolves and lynxes. For 
roe deer the right season is really much 
earlier in the year, and the best sport is 
to be had in the lower foot-hills nearer the 
plain. I had seen several good bucks, 
but they had always been on the move, 
going across the schlags in magnificent 
leaps, and never offering a fair shot; untii 
one afternoon when we were cautiously 
skirting the upper edge of a great schlag 
a buck and two does which had been feed- 
ing there set off at a great pace down- 
wards. Unfortunately for the buck, how- 
ever, he stopped a moment at the far 
end, giving me time for a long shot. Un- 
derestimating the range, I got him too 
low in the shoulder, inflicting only a 
flesh wound, but before he could gain 
the shelter of the trees I knocked him 
down for good with another shot. Roe 
deer is very good eating, which cannot be 
said of the stags at this time, when the 
meat smells most sickeningly. 

We never met the wild boars, as they 
usually keep to the lower levels. Winter 
is the time to hunt them, with a couple 
of good dogs. The Carpathian wild boar 
grows to an enormous size, and may be a 
formidable adversary should he be 
wounded and charge, as he can inflict the 
most terrible wounds with his razor-sharp 
tusks. 

My host now wanted to move over to 
his headquarters hut, the Hycza, and 
wanted me to come along, so we decided 
to meet in the afternoon on a certain 
ridge, the Solotwina, overlooking the 
Czechoslovakian frontier. Descending into 
the Rostochani valley, we entered the lit- 
tle promising-looking valley just behind 
the hut, as a lumberman had told us he 
had heard a good stag roaring in there. 
We heard him, too, but never got a sight 
of him as he kept to the dense woods all 
the time. Climbing the steep slopes, we 
were soon up above the tall timber on 
the “Polonina,” or grass-grown dome. 

It was still everywhere, but suddenly 
was heard a deep roaring over on the 
Okernia, and after some looking about 
with my glasses I spotted a great stag out 
in the open, belaboring a young maple 
tree. with his antlers. Here was our stag 
beyond a doubt, but again too far away 
to judge his head accurately; however, I 
carefully looked over the ground for the 
sake of the future. 
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Keeping above timberline we went to- 
ward the rendezvous, a high ridge block- 
ing the valley, and here we met my host. 
On this ridge, which overlooks a great 
deal of country to the south (Czechoslo- 
vakia), were seen the remnants of Aus- 
trian artillery positions from the time of 
the war. As luck would have it the fog 
now descended and effectually blotted out 
the landscape to the south, preventing me 
from getting a clear idea of the topography 
of this part of the country. 

My friend had seen several stags on his 
way. One, a beautiful 14-pointer, he had 
called up to within 40 yards, and when I 
asked him why in blazes he hadn’t shot, 
he answered that he couldn’t help think- 
ing what a magnificent head this stag 
probably would carry in another two 
years’ time if left alive, his remark aptly 
illustrating the attitude of these southern 
sportsmen toward “their” stags. 

We now heard two stags roaring lustily 
down in the fog below us, my host know- 
ing them for an 18-pointer and a 16- 
pointer, respectively—both old acquaint- 
ances of his, and he told me to devote 
my time to the 18-pointer while I re- 
mained at Hycza. As there was nothing 
doing in this fog we went to the Hycza 
hut a couple of miles away. This hut had 
one large well-furnished room with a good 
stove and three beds, and a small kitchen 
where ruled my friend’s excellent chef. 
The men were quartered in a small koliba 
nearby. It appeared that the cook had 
twice encountered bears in our absence. 

It began snowing during the night, and 
by morning we had a foot of snow, an 
unusual thing in these latitudes at this 
time of year. In the afternoon, when 
walking along the track toward the Solo- 
twina in the company of my host’s cousin, 
who also shared the Hycza hut with us, 
I again heard the big 18-pointer roaring 
out on the schlag below the pass, and I 
finally located him with my glasses out 
in the open and in a good position for a 
stalk: so leaving the track, Demeter and 
I slid down into a gorge below which led 
up toward the schlag where the stag was 
still roaring. The wind was right and 
everything looked promising, when sud- 
denly the stag grew silent, and a little 
later we heard the sharp bark of a hind 
in front of us, and saw her, too, the stag 
himself keeping to the thick timber. 
What had happened was this: my friend’s 
cousin, continuing on up to the Solotwina 
pass, had not taken the wind into con- 
sideration, and irretrievably spoiled my 
stalk, for although I heard this great stag 
roar many a time later, he never showed 
himself. 

It snowed steadily night and day now, 
and the snow got uncomfortably deep for 
walking without snowshoes or skis, neither 
of which we had, of course. Worst of 


all, however, the stags were no longer 
roaring regularly, and altogether the sit- 
uation looked anything but hopeful. 

As we were rather crowded at the 
Hycza I decided to move back to my old 
perch on the Jaiko ridge, and had a hard 
trip across the Grehotliva gorge and the 
eastern slopes of the Werchmoloda, 
where the snow reached above the knees. 
Finally reaching the hut, we found that 
Ilko, who had been in charge, had thought 
that we would not return and had carried 
down to the logging camp in the valley 
most of the provisions and other stuff. 
Luckily we met him at the hut on his 
way to remove the rest, and I am sorry 
that my small store of slav swear words 
were not adequate for the occasion. 

For several days it now raged a full- 
grown snowstorm, and the temperature 
fell way below zero—while the stove 
smoked so that it was agony to remain 
inside. Up here hunting was nearly im- 
possible, as the snow now reached to the 
waist in places, but I stuck it out three 
more days before we moved down with 
our stuff to the Rostochani hut. 

Here one early morning I found the big 
Okernia stag low down near the stream. 
He was in company with three hinds, and 
before we got across the river he was 
again ascending the slope. The snow lay 
deep and there was a crust on it, so walk- 
ing made a great noise. However, by 
using the same method as when stalking 
the big Capercaillie in spring, we made 
three or four quick steps every time the 
stag was roaring, standing immovable 
when he kept quiet. In this manner we 
finally got within easy range of him—to 
discover that our monster carried only a 
10-point head, and that all our many 
previous efforts had been wasted. Well, 
such is stag hunting! 

The snow kept falling steadily, in fact 
it had been snowing now twelve days on 
end, and even down here the snow was 
getting deep. The Rostochani hut was 
draughty and the stove useless, so I de- 
cided to make another visit to Hycza, but 
it was’ now with the greatest difficulty 
that we got across the Solotwina pass, 
jumping a very large lynx on the other 
side, but without getting in a shot. 

Reaching the Hycza we found a thick 
knurled 10-point head leaning against the 
wall, killed by my host’s cousin down in 
the Grehotliva gorge. And now I heard 
a tale of woe. Not so far from the hut, 
along the Czeck frontier, is a schlag 
where for several years a great stag, now 
a 20-pointer, had had its stronghold. My 
host had been after him year after year, 
but so far without result, as these old 
fellows know how to safeguard them- 
selves. This year he had had erected a 
small platform on poles from which he 
could watch the (Continued on p. 27) 
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The New Winchester 3-Inch .4.10 


Cartridge and Gun 


By JAMES VANCE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


ounce for this tiny guage must 

have arrested the attention of 
shooters quite as much as, if not more 
than, the announcement of the new 
Winchester pump gun to shoot it. 

Those interested in shotgun ballistics 
have for many years wanted to know 
if a small gauge could be made to de- 
liver the full charge of a wider bore with 
equal or better ballistic efficiency. The 
minute I saw this extreme shot charge 
I recognized the opportunity to compare 
it with the 28-gauge gun. Factory ammu- 
nition could be had for both guns with the 
same charge of shot. My 28-gauge gun is 
a proven A-1 shooter, at the patterning 
board as well as at clay targets; also by 
exhaustive trials on game. If this new 
extreme cartridge would deliver its as- 
tounding charge with the efficiency of the 
28-gauge, then the 20-gauge could prob- 
ably be made to shoot 134 ounces of shot, 
the 28-gauge 114 ounces, and the 32 gauge 
1 ounce. This would be revolutionary 
and would change the whole status of 
shotgunnery. 

The Cartridge 

Since the cartridge determines the gun 
that shoots it, a careful examination of the 
contents of the cartridge is the first con- 
sideration. Dissecting cartridges of all 
makes available discloses the 
fact that they are all loaded 
with a rifle powder that ap- 
pears to be Hercules 2400. 
Each maker has a very exact 
and uniform powder charge, 
varying among the different 
factories from 13 to 15% 
grains by weight. The shot 
charge is a full 34-ounce 
in each case, because the 
powder will not burn cleanly 
with a lighter charge. This 
requirement of a 34-ounce 
charge I proved thoroughly by 
numerous experiments with 
lighter shot charges and better 
wadding. The powder never 
burned cleanly till the pres- 
sure developed by a full 34- 
ounce was reached. 

The over-powder wadding 
was, by one maker, a thick 
card plus a thin felt. The 
wadding by three other mak- 
ers was two thin felts. In 
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Epitor’s Note: Jn this article Dr. Vance 
gives an account of careful tests mode of 
the new .410-gauge cartridge and gun. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
this 3-inch cartridge is only in the forma- 
tive stage, and that experiments being 
carried on by Winchester will probably 
result in great improvement. 

It is to be hoped that the new Winchester 
gun will eventually be chambered also 
for the good 22-inch shell. 


In each case the compressed wadding, as 
cut from shell, was 14”—just half what 
it should be to give best shooting. This 
paucity of wadding is due to lack of space, 
the shot column occupying a full 144” of 
the case. The case should be at least 314” 
long to handle this load to full advantage. 

The internal diameter of all unfired 
cases examined is .406”, which is exactly 
right for the Winchester gun. Lack of 
space in the 3-inch .410 renders impossi- 
ble the proper loading of 34-ounce charges 
of shot, unless a denser powder than even 
Hercules 2400 is produced. This narrow 
bore is very intolerant of variations of 
either powder or shot charges, whereas the 
32-gauge is quite tolerant. 

The ballistic data of this cartridge and 
34-ounce No. 9 chilled is given by one 
authority as follows: 





Vel. over Pres- 
Powder and weight of charge 40 yds. sure 


duPont I.M.R.1204-18 grs. 864 10100 
Hercules 2400-16.1 grs. 835 11800 


Another authority gives the velocity 
as 900 feet over a 25-yard range with 
¥%-ounce of No. 8 chilled shot. In 
practice, velocities are amply high for 
the gun to have good execution. 


The Gun 


Every one is now familiar with the new 
Winchester pump gun for this cartridge, 
but few know that the barrel is bored 
.406”, which is .004” narrower than stand- 
ard. The chamber is perfect, and is 
27%” long. The cone is short but well 
polished, and leads into the barrel bore 
of .406”. The barrel bore continues .406” 
for from twelve to fourteen inches from 
the cone, then is relieved (enlarged) 
slightly to the choke. The full-choke 
muzzle diameter is .388”, giving a total 
constriction, or choke, of .018”, which is 
about all the choke this tiny bore will 
bear. The total choke is 234” long, which 
is also just right. 

This gun is skillfully constructed for 
the cartridge it employs. Increased pres- 
sure is required to burn the powder. The 
chamber is short for the cartridge, and 
the bore is tight, both of which 
tend to build up pressure and 
so burn the powder charge. 
The powder must burn cleanly 
to give good and uniform 
shooting. The short chamber 
also lessens the distance from 
the end of a 24%” case to the 
cone, making that gap 36” in- 
stead of a full 14”. This 
tends to improve the shoot- 
ing of 2%” cartridges. 


ILLUSTRATING THE CIRCLE 
METHOD OF COUNTING 
PATTERNS 


In conducting our trials, 
Mr. Roy Lester and I have 
proved three new Winchester 
pump guns, two single-barrel 
Winchesters, one Ithaca 
double, and one Francottee 
double. Except the Winches- 
ter pumps, all these .410’s 
were rechambered for the new 
3” cartridge. From these guns 
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we have shot, counted, and recorded over 
300 patterns with all makes of American 
3-inch cartridges. All shooting was 
done over measured ranges from the 
gun muzzle. No pattern was discarded, 
and all patterns were counted. For width 
of killing circles and distribution of pel- 
lets, patterns were counted in circles as 
shown in pattern 8 in my article in the 
September Rifleman, which is reproduced 
herewith. Patterns thus circled reveal 
very exactly how any gun and load are 
shooting in comparison with any other gun 
and load. Three or more cartridges were 
opened and the number of pellets counted 
to get an average. In all the series to be 
given, comparing two guns, one series was 
fired immediately after the other, thus ob- 
taining the same atmospheric conditions. 


New .410 Winchester vs. 28 Gauge 


Trial No. 1: Peters .410—3” car- 
tridges, containing a full 34 ounce of No. 8 
chilled shot counting an average of 310 
pellets to the charge. The powder was 
15% grs. Hercules 2400. Beautifully and 
exactly loaded, but like all the others con- 
taining too little wadding, as mentioned. 
The 28-gauge gun was my old tried-and- 
true high-grade Parker with 32” barrels 
chambered for 27%” cartridges. The 
27%” Winchester cartridges used contained 
a smokeless powder equivalent to a full 
2 drams. The over-powder wadding was 
a full 9-16”, as cut from the cartridge. 
The shot charge was slightly over 3% 
ounce, and contained an average of 315 
pellets. The total shot column was 7%” 
long—just a little over one-half the length 
of the .410 shot column. 


35 Yarps—No. 8 CuILttep SHot 


Winchester .410 
18” circle 24” 


Parker 28 ga. 
18” circle 24” 


125 164 190 243 

165 219 158 233 

157 214 183 250 

155 208 175 236 

158 217 202 253 
Totals 760 1022 908 1215 
Averages 152 204.4 181.6 243 
Percentage 49% 65.9% 57.6% 77.1% 


The killing circles for the .410 as de- 
termined from above were found to be 
22 inches, as an average. The patterns 
are so patchy, however, that the sure- 
dead killing circle average is only 18 
inches. Within this 18-inch circle the 
gun is a smashing killer at this range, and 
a sure killer at 40 yards. Outside of a 20- 
inch circle the pattern is mostly a crippler. 
On the other hand, the 28-gauge patterns 
show an even distribution of the pellets 
and a very deadly average killing circle of 
from 22 to 23 inches. 

Trial No. 2: same guns, loads, and con- 
ditions as above, except No. 6 chilled shot 
and 40 yards. The .410 cartridges showed 
an average of 165 pellets, while those of 
the 28 gauge had an average of 175 pellets. 
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40 YarRps—No. 6 CHILLED SHOT 


Winchester .410 
24” circle 30” 


Parker 28 gauge 
24” circle 30” 





86 99 113 140 

100 116 113 138 

95 105 132 151 

76 87 114 140 

88 113 118 138 
Totals 445 520 590 707 
Averages 89 104 118 141.4 
Percentage 53.9% 63% 67.4% 80.8% 


Note the extreme variation of the .410, 
which to the shotgun is what inaccuracy 
is to the rifle. On the other hand, observe 
the splendid accuracy of the 28-gauge 
shooting. Most of the erratic shooting of 
the 3-inch .410, we believe, is due to too 
little wadding. 

From the above tests it is seen that 
the 28 gauge shoots 34-ounce shot charges 
with 11% better patterns with No. 8 
chilled shot, and 18% better patterns with 
No. 6 chilled shot, than does the .410. 
The 28 gauge with the same charge of shot 
delivers better patterns at 40 yards than 
the .410 does at 35 yards. 

Series after series of shots as above 
could be given but would only take space 
and be tiresome. At every range from 
twenty to fifty yards, the 28 gauge gave 
at least 10% better patterns with No. 8 
shot. With from sixes to fours it de- 
livered 15% to 20% better patterns. 
Further, the 28 guage gave slightly wider 
killing circles, with much superior distri- 
bution of the pellets at all ranges. 

This peculiar .410 cartridge and Win- 
chester gun combination delivers No. 9 
shot in nearly perfect patterns up to a 
full 35 yards, with a good wide killing 
circle, and so should prove excellent for 
skeet. This gun and cartridge delivers its 
next best patterns with No. 8 shot. With 
No. 7% the patterns are still good, but 
with sixes and larger shot both the per- 
centage and distribution of pellets are in- 
creasingly poor. With all other guns and 
cartridges, as a rule, pattern percentages 
rise as the shot size is increased. 

Ten prairie chickens and over one hun- 
dred doves, together with about a dozen 
crows and hawks, have been killed with 
this gun to date. The killing power of 
this combination was not impressive 
throughout this scant trial on game. How- 
ever, it is difficult to shoot a new and 
strange gun well; so lack of killing power 
may be due to poor pointing, and we shall 
reserve opinion on game shooting until 
later. But at best it is a poor killer 
for a 34-ounce shot charge. 


The 24-inch Cartridges in 3-inch 
Chambers 


We have frequently seen the statement 
that this new Winchester gun shoots the 
21%” cartridge just as well as it does the 
3-inch cartridge. The above statement 


would lead one to suppose that this 3-inch 
chambered gun will shoot the 2%” car- 
tridge as well as would a gun correctly 
chambered for it. By exhaustive experi- 
ments on all gauges up to 12, I have 
proved that a gun will do its best work 
only with the cartridge that exactly fits 
its chamber. However, to be sure in this 
case I fired about one hundred 21%” car- 
tridges through the three Winchesters and 
two of my 214”-chambered guns, with the 
following results as good examples. 

Trial No. 3: Peters 21” cartridges con- 
taining an average of 164 No. 8 chilled 
shot. The over powder felt wadding was 
just double the thickness of that in the 
3-inch cartridges. A_ beautifully-loaded 
cartridge throughout. Winchester pump 
and a high-grade Francotte double with 
3014” barrels, chambered for 2%” car- 
tridges. Both guns shot from the same 
box of cartridges, and one series immedi- 
ately after the other. 


35 Yarps—No. 8 SHoT—2'4” CARTRIDGES 
chamber 


18” circle 24” 


Winchester 3” chamber Francotte 244” 
18” circle 24” 


75 117 99 135 
94 125 107 132 
54 89 90 128 
85 109 85 119 
59 88 94 134 
Totals 367 528 475 648 
Averages 73.4 105.6 95 129.6 


Percentage 44.7% 64.3% 57.9% 79.6% 


Note the irregularity of the shooting 
of the 2'4” cartridge in the 3-inch cham- 
ber, as compared with the splendid shoot- 
ing of this nearly-perfect cartridge in a 
gun chambered to exactly fit it. This 
poor shooting of the 3-inch chamber is 
due to gas leakage past the wadding and 
into the shot charge while the latter is 
leaping from the end of the short case 
into the bore. 

The natural killing circle of the .410 is 
18 inches—narrower than that of any 
larger gauge—and this 18-inch circle to 
be deadly on small game must contain at 
least 85 pellets. This gives one pellet to 
each 3 square inches. Observe that this 
requirement is met only by two of the 
five patterns from the 3-inch chamber, 
while the correctly-chambered gun meets 
this requirement in all five patterns. This 
Francotte is deadly in the field, as proven 
by actual game shooting, to a good 35 
yards, just as the patterns show. Every 
gun will kill in exact relation to its pat- 
terns—with standard factory ammunition 
—but there is the further requirement 
that the shooter be able to place the pat- 
tern on the bird. 

Trial No. 4: same Peters cartridges, 
guns, and range, but with No. 6 chilled 
shot giving an average count of 88 pellets 
to the charge. One series shot immedi- 
ately after the other, from the same box 
of cartridges. (Continued on p. 29) 
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ON THE FIRING LINE, TEXAS STATE PISTOL MATCHES 


The All-America Pistol Team, 


E AMERICANS love our cham- 
WY pen To the winner goes our un- 

stinted homage and admiration. He 
is our hero and our conqueror, and to be- 
pedestal him is typically American. 

It naturally follows that our many 
different sporting games each has its 
champion. When for various reasons it 
is impossible to gather together all com- 
petitors of some particular sport and 
decide the champion in_ shoulder-to- 
shoulder competition, we adopt a scheme 
whereby the mythical champion is chosen. 
This is the naming of All-America teams 
after a perusal of all available records of 
the accomplishments of the leading con- 
testants of the sport in question. 

Football, track, tennis, basketball, and 
even Skeet shooting, each has its All- 
America teams. Although it is impossible 
to settle the question of who is best in 
actual competition, by a comparison of 
the general ability of the players—vards 
gained, points made, or targets broken, 
a very accurate choice may be had and a 
champion ultimately named. 

With the temporary discontinuance of 
the National Matches at Camp Perry, the 
opportunity for naming a National Pistol 
Champion is for the time being, lost. That 
is, I mean a champion chosen in shoulder- 
to-shoulder competition. This is a serious 
blow to the game. but far from being dis- 
couraged the followers of the sport have 
continued shooting, and today pistol 
shooting is flourishing to a greater extent 
than ever before. 

With the typically American desire to 
name a champion, I have carefully perused 
all available records of the many pistol 
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By CHARLES ASKINS, JR. 


matches held throughout the country dur- 
ing the year 1933, and have compiled a 
list of ten shooters, who, in my opinion, 
constitute the All-America Pistol Team. 

Pistol shooting in the United States to- 
day is woefully disorganized. When I 
make this statement I do not mean that 
type of shooting practiced by the meni- 
bers of the U. S. Revolver Association. 
This association is very efficiently man- 
aged, and is organized to a high degree. 
All matches, however, are shot by the 
different members at their own home 
clubs, and the fired targets forwarded to 
the national headquarters of the associa- 
tion for scoring and selection of winners. 
Shoulder-to-shoulder competitions are not 
sponsored by the U. S. R. A. 

That class of shooting which shows little 
organization or standardization is the type 
found at the various open matches through- 
out the country. The course of fire seem- 
ingly is governed by whatever appeals to 
the local shooters. In the East, preference 
seems to run to the Army “L” course, con- 
sisting of 25 yards slow fire, 10 shots; 25 
yards timed fire, 5 shots in 15 seconds in 
two 5-shot strings: 15 yards rapid fire. 
5 shots in 11 seconds in two 5-shot strings. 
The target has a 10-ring of 5 inches, 9- 
ring of 8 inches, and an 8-ring of 11 inches 
(figures are approximate). The next most 
popular course of fire is the Camp Perry 
Police course, which consists of 10 shots 
slow fire at 25 vards: 10 shots timed fire. 
25 vards, in two 5-shot strings, 20 seconds 
per string; 10 shots rapid fire, 25 yards. in 
two 5-shot strings, 10 seconds per string. 
The target used is the Standard American, 
10-ring 3.36 inches. 9-ring. 5.50 inches. 
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and the 8-ring 8 inches. This target is 
considerably more difficult than the target 
used in the “L” course. 

In the West a marked preference is 
shown for the Camp Perry Police course 
and the National Pistol Match course. 
This latter course of. fire is similar to the 
Camp Perry Police course, with the ex- 
ception of the slow-fire stage, which is 
fired at 50 yards. The National Pistol 
Match course is the most difficult of the 
three courses of fire, and requires the 
highest type of skill and training to enable 
the shooter to run pleasing totals. It is 
in my opinion the finest course of fire in 
vogue today, and I believe it should be 
chosen as the standard for competitive 
shooting. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the various courses of fire, let me say that 
a very good score over the “L” course is 
293, the possible being 300. For the Camp 
Perry Police course an excellent score is 
284, while for that heart-breaker of them 
all, the National Match course, a very 
consistent score is 270. As before, 300 is 
the possible for each of the last two 
courses. 

I find, in studying the various reports 
of the state and sectional shoots, that a 
very great many writers neglect to men- 
tion what course of fire was shot, and prac- 
tically all fail to state which matches in 
the program were considered in the grand 
aggregate to decide the individual cham- 
pion. A person interested in the pistol- 
shooting game is usually desirous of know- 
ing at what distances shooting was done, 
the type of target used, time limits for 
firing, allowable arms, etc. I note in read- 
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ing the match programs that in a schedule 
carrying ten or twelve matches very often 
only four or five of the matches on the 
program will be considered in naming the 
individual champion. This, I believe, is 
wrong. All matches but the team matches 
should count in the aggregate for the in- 
dividual championship. 

Another unsatisfactory practice is that 
of holding only three or four matches on 
one program. If the sponsors of a shoot 
do not feel that they can hold at least eight 
individual matches, then it is better not 
to shoot at all. I know a great many pistol 
shots who do not swing into form until 
they have shot a match or two; then they 
settle down and shoot up to form for the 
remainder of the matches. Give the con- 
testants plenty of matches—they will en- 
joy them. 

In naming the members of my All- 
America Pistol Team I gave individual 
performance a weight of 65%, and per- 
formance while shooting with a team, 
35%. The reason for this ratio is per- 
fectly obvious. When shooting as an in- 
dividual, what you may or may not do is 
solely up to you. Team shooting, on the 
other hand, is a group affair. Although 
you may be a member of the winning team, 
your score may be the lowest of any of 
the members of that team. 

Other factors to be considered in rat- 
ing shooters is the score shot in relation 
to existing records, and the class of 
shooters with whom the person in ques- 
tion was competing when the score was 
made. It is possible for a very good shot 
to attend an obscure match somewhere, 
and realizing that he can win with ease, 
shoot an unusually high total because he 
is aware of the fact that other competitors 
are not in his class. 

With these essential facts in mind, and 
after a great deal of study and deliberation 
over the results of the pistol matches shot 
in the United States from January to No- 
vember last, I have chosen the following 
ten men as the outstanding pistol shots for 
the year 1933. Each individual has been 
named in the order of his standing, na- 
tionally: 

J. J. Engbrecht, Los Angeles Police: 
R. S. Pease, San Diego, California, Police: 
M. E. Wheeer, Los Angeles Police; J. H. 
Overbaugh, Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road Police; Don Nissen, San Antonio, 
Texas; C. E. Ward, Los Angeles Police; 
L. Gratcofsky, Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road Police; A. P. Shuber, New York City 
Police; A. V. Sackett, New York City 
Police; Joseph Crescio, Massachusetts 
State Police. 

In designating the above men as the 
ten leading shots in the country, the 
following matches were given considera- 
tion: 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association Pis- 
tol League of New Jersey; Tampa Pistol 
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Matches, Tampa, Florida, February, April, 
and August; The 8th Annual Intercol- 
legiate Interstate Pistol Match, Wilburtha, 
New Jersey; International Revolver Meet, 
Tia Juana, Mexico; Northwest Rifle As- 
sociation Shoot, at Fort George Wright, 
Washington; Oklahoma State Shoot, Ard- 
more, Oklahoma; Washington State Tour- 
nament, Fort Lewis, Washington; Penn- 
sylvania State Police Matches, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Ohio Pistol Associa- 
tion Matches, Dayton, Ohio; Wyoming 
State Matches, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Northwest International Pistol and Re- 
volver Association Matches, Fort Lawton, 
Washington; Maryland State Police 
Matches, Cascade, Maryland; North At- 
lantic States Police Shoot, Farmington, 
Connecticut; Indiana State Association 
Matches, Frankfort, Indiana; the 14th 
Annual Rifle and Pistol Tournament of 
the United Services of New England, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts; Second Annual 
Pistol Tournament, Teaneck, New Jersey: 
California State Matches, Los Angeles, 
California; Texas State Pistol Matches. 
San Antonio, Texas. 

While these matches do not include 
every pistol match shot during 1933, they 
do include all the important tournaments. 

And now for the shooters themselves; 
for, having named the cream of the crop, 
we needs must explain the reasons for our 
choice. 

To J. J. Engbrecht, Los Angeles cop- 
per, goes the golden crown, diamond- 
studded belt, or what have you, as the 
Grand Champion of them all. ‘Shoot- 
ingly,’ Engbrecht stands head and 
shoulders above every other pistol shot in 
the country today. As the 1932 California 
Individual Champion, he successfully de- 
fended his title again last year at Los 
Angeles. Journeying to the Northwest 
International Pistol and Revolver Matches 
at Fort Lawton, Washington, Engbrecht 
took the best shots of the West Coast 
“into camp,” winning the Grand Aggregate 
as well as several individual matches. Ac- 
cording to my records, this phenomenal 
shot won nine individual first places last 
year. Not only did he win the nine in- 
dividual matches, but he was the anchor 
man on four victorious Los Angeles Police 
teams. Shooting as a member of one of 
these teams, he was high man with a score 
of 282,the team at the same time establish- 
ing a new world’s record of 1372 points— 
an average of nearly 275 points for each 
man. This record was established over 
the National Match distance This same 
year (1933) scores of over 280 points were 
shot but five times in competition (Na- 
tional Match course). Engbrecht has the 
honor of having shot two of these scores. 
once in the above-mentioned team match 
at Fort Lewis, Washington, and once in 
the California Matches at Los Angeles, 
where he totaled 280 points. 


To the man who twice in the space of a 
few short months beat the finest aggrega- 
tion of pistol shots in the world, the Los 
Angeles Police Team, must go the honor 
of being runner-up to the champion. This 
person is R. S. Pease, of the,San Diego 
Police Department. Shooting with superb 
skill and confidence, Pease copped high 
honors in the Tia Juana International Re- 
volver Meet shot last April at Tia Juana, 
Mexico. The Los Angeles coppers were 
in full attendance, but Pease, nothing 
daunted, shot rings around them, to carry 
off the Individual Grand Aggregate. A 
short time later this brilliant shot repeated 
this performance, taking the Grand Ag- 
gregate at the Washington State Pistol 
Tournament, at Fort Lewis, Washington. 
As in the matches at Tia Juana, Pease 
whipped the best Los Angeles could send 
against him. He is a most exceptional, not 
to say phenomenal, shot, and it was only 
after considerable debate in my own mind 
that I placed him second instead of first 
on the list. 

Third place I have given to M. E. 
Wheeler of the Los Angeles Police. A 
most consistent shot individually or as a 
team member, Wheeler turned in the best 
performance of a long career when he 
chalked up a 297 to win the Individual 
Police Championship at the Tia Juana In- 
ternational Matches in the spring of 1933. 
Not only did this score top the field, but 
it constitutes a new world’s record over 
the Camp Perry Police course. The score 
is almost unbelievably high, and I predict 
that it will stand for a long, long time. 
This shooting alone would have been suffi- 
cient proof to me that Wheeler should 
have third place on our All-America Team, 
but in addition to this he went ahead and 
won third place in the California State 
Matches, and was a most consistent per- 
former as a member of the Los Angeles 
Police Team when they established the 
world’s record over the National Match 
course, as previously mentioned. 

Fourth place on our roster must go to a 
man who in my opinion is the finest shot 
in the East. This is J. H. Overbaugh of 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Police. 
First in the North Atlantic States Police 
Shoot in Connecticut, defeating the very 
best shots along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
Overbaugh shot a score of 277 over the 
National Match course. This score was 
surpassed but once in Eastern competition 
last year. Competing at Wilburtha, New 
Jersey, against the finest police and 
civilian shots in that section, Overbaugh 
was second. In the Pennsylvania Police 
Matches at Harrisburg, Overbaugh was 
again second. In the various team matches 
which he has entered together with the 
other members of his team, he has always 
been a most consistent performer. 

Don Nissen, of San Antonio, Texas, a 
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Shop Notes for Beginners 


By W. F. VICKERY 


(Continued from January issue) 


HE lathe is the principal machine 
T tool of the shop, for it is the most 

versatile, performing as it does the 
operations of surfacing, boring, drilling, 
reaming, tapping, polishing, and milling of 
steel and other metals. Therefore in the 
purchase of a lathe great care should be 
taken to get the size and type that will 
best suit the work, with the smallest out- 
lay of money. 

First of all the lathe should be screw- 
cutting, as the plain or manufacturing 
lathe, while lower in price, is always a 
great disappointment in use in the home 
shop. The construction of a screw-cutting 
lathe in the home shop is hardly to be 
considered by the average amateur. For 
one thing, the accuracy in screw-cutting 
depends upon the lead screw, which must 
be cut on a machine not found in the 
jobbing machine shop; though a lead 
screw might be purchased from a lathe 
manufacturer. 

Before purchasing a lathe, consider 
carefully the type of work that you in- 
tend to use the lathe for. If besides gun 
work and machine work for yourself you 
wish to do machine work for customers, 
the lathe had better be of the heavy type, 
weighing 800 pounds or more in the 10, 
12, or 13-inch sizes. Examples of this 
type of lathe are the Monarch, the Hen- 
dey, and the American lathes in 10 and 12- 
inch sizes, and the South Bend in 13-inch. 
These lathes cost from $400.00 to about 
$1200.00. On the other hand, if you in- 
tend to use the lathe principally for work 
just for yourself, it need not be so heavy. 
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This lighter type of lathe is represented 
by the Atlas, the Seneca Falls, the W. F. 
& John Barnes (no longer made), and the 
South Bend, in 8, 9, and 11-inch, and costs 
from $80.00 up. 

In choosing a lathe for gun work two 
things must be taken into consideration, 
namely, the diameter of the hole in the 
head spindle and the distance between 
centers. The size of the hole in the spindle 
usually depends upon the size of the lathe, 
and if you wish to get a lathe with a 
large enough spindle hole to enable you 
to put a rifle barrel through, it will mean 
a heavy-type lathe. However, if you will 
be satisfied to do any machine work you 
have to do on a barrel while it is between 
centers in the lathe, a light type of lathe 
with a bed long enough to give 30 inches 
or more between centers will answer your 
purpose. In cutting off a barrel and fin- 
ishing up the muzzle, the lathe with a 
large enough spindle hole to enable you 
to put the barrel through and hold it in 
a chuck is an advantage, although the 
breech end of the barrel can be supported 
on the “live” center, and the muzzle end 
carried in the steady rest. And here just 
a word of warning: never attempt to cut 
off a rifle barrel, or anything else, in a 
lathe while the work is set up on both 
lathe centers, or you will ruin the barrel, 
break the cutting-off tool, and possibly 
break the tool rest of the lathe as well. 

In buying a lathe always select one 
with a compound tool rest that can be 
swiveled to any angle, as this is necessary 
in cutting sharp tapers. A small taper 


of a few degrees can be machined by put- 
ting the work between centers and off- 
setting the tail stock; or a taper attach- 
ment may be bought for the lathe. The 
taper on the outside of a rifle barrel is a 
good example of the type of taper that can 
be cut by offsetting the tail stock or using 
a taper attachment. 

The W. F. & John Barnes Co.* and the 
Seneca Falls Machine Co. both build foot- 
power as well as motor-driven lathes, and 
lack of electric power or a gasoline engine 
need not deprive you of the use of a lathe. 
Where power is to be used it is better 
where possible to buy a lathe with a motor 
mounted on it so that the lathe and its 
power are a single unit. This will en- 
able you to place the lathe in the best 
position in the shop without regard to any 
other machine tools, it will do away with 
the necessity for overhead shafting and 
belts, and this system of drive will re- 
quire less power. If your shop is in the 
basement, using individual motor drive on 
each tool will result in far less noise in 
the house than would be the case with a 
single large motor running a line shaft 
fastened to the floor joists; and you will 
find that the less noise you make the more 
peace there will be in the family. Usually 
the cost of separate motors for the lathe, 
grinder, drill, and any other machines you 


*This company no longer builds these 
small lathes, but a great many of them 
have been sold, and they can be obtained 
second-hand.—Ed. 
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have, is the same as 
or less than that of 
a large motor, shaft- 
ing, hangers, and 
belts to drive all the 
tools. 

In every city 
there are second- 
hand _ machinery 
dealers who have 
used and rebuilt 
lathes in stock, and 
quite often a small 
lathe of a heavier 
type than you could 
afford to buy new 
can be bought sec- 
ond-hand for about 
the amount you wish 
to put into a lathe. 
This is an advantage, 
for the heavier a 
lathe is the stiffer it 
is, and if in good condition, the more ac- 
curate it is, also. Some lathe companies 
such as South Bend have demonstration 
and rebuilt lathes in stock at the factory, 
and you can be sure these machines are 
in good condition for usually a guarantee 
goes with them. : 

A taper attachment is of some slight 
advantage on a lathe, but as the cost is 
from $40.00 up it is very doubtful if one 
will pay for itself on the average home- 
shop lathe, for any taper that can be cut 
on the average taper attachment can be 
cut by offsetting the tail stock; besides 
which the taper attachment will cut a 
taper of only seven to ten inches in length 
on a small lathe, without being reset. 

A lathe attachment that I have al- 
ways found to be of great advantage is a 
thread indicator, attached to the carriage. 
In thread cutting, this attachment enables 
you to catch the thread easily and quickly 
at the beginning of 
each cut without 
stopping or revers- 
ing the lathe, and it 
costs only from 
$6.50 to $10.00 on 
the various sizes of 
lathes. 

A micrometer car- 
riage stop will quick- 
ly pay for itself, 
especially in fitting 
gun barrels against 
the shoulder. These 
cost about $10.00 if 
purchased for the 
lathe, but one can be 
built very easily. It 
consists of a block 
of steel or cast iron 
that can be clamped 
on the outside vee 
of the lathe bed, and 
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ONE OF THE HEAVY-TYPE LATHES—A 12-INCH HENDEY. PHOTO 
COURTESY THE HENDEY MACHINE CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 


in which, parallel with the lathe bed, is 
a micrometer head reading in thousandths 
of an inch. This micrometer head is so 
fastened in the block that when the latter 
is clamped on the lathe bed the spindle 
of the micrometer head will be in posi- 
tion to block the movement of the car- 
riage in that direction, and thus serve as 
an adjustable stop to the travel of the 
carriage. In making one of these car- 
riage stops all that it is necessary to buy 
is a micrometer head (for $2.50 or $3.00) 
which has a 1-inch travel. You then 
saw and file out a block (or build one up 
of two or more pieces) that will hook 
over the vee of the lathe bed and come 
down over the outside, with a lower piece 
that will reach in under the rack along 
the under side of the edge of the bed. 
In this lower portion fit a clamp screw 
so that when the top part is hooked over 
the vee this screw can be tightened 


A 12-INCH MONARCH LATHE—ANOTHER HEAVY ONE. PHOTO COUR- 
TESY THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 





against the rack, 
thus holding the 
block in place at 
any point along the 
lathe bed. This 
block should extend 
out far enough from 
the lathe so that a 
hole can be drilled 
through it parallel to 
the lathe bed, in 
which to slip the mi- 
crometer_ head, 
which can be held 
with a small screw. 

In fitting a barrel 
to an action, if the 
barrel when screwed 
up tight against the 
shoulder is still, say, 
one-half or three- 
quarters of a turn 
back from the posi- 
tion it should occupy, you can easily tell 
just how many thousandths of an inch the 
shoulder on the barrel must be faced off, 
because you know how many threads to 
the inch there are on the barrel, and from 
this you can easily figure how much to 
cut back. Suppose, for example, that 
.050” must be faced off. After setting the 
facing tool against the shoulder on the bar- 
rel, set the carriage stop against the left- 
hand end of the lathe carriage, then back 
the micrometer spindle away from the car- 
riage .050”, and face the barrel shoulder 
back until the carriage runs against the 
micrometer spindle, and your barrel will 
screw up to its proper position. 

In connection with this barrel fitting, 
there is another attachment that you can 
make for the lathe that will render the 
work more easy, and that is a protractor 
collar on the lathe spindle. This is made 
of steel, and should be a press fit on the 
lathe spindle, up 
against the shoulder 
against which the 
chucks and face 
plates screw. This 
protractor need not 
be, and in fact 
should not be, very 
thick. Take a piece 
of steel about twice 
the diameter of the 
lathe spindle, and 
bore through it a 
hole of such size that 
the piece will be a 
press fit on the lathe 
spindle. You will 
note that the shoul- 
der on the spindle 
extends out a short 
distance from the 
bearing in which the 
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spindle runs. Counter-bore the hole in 
your steel plate so that the latter will 
extend back over the spindle shoulder al- 
most to the end of the spindle bearing. 
Now press this piece on the lathe spindle, 
with the counter-bore over the shoulder 
of the spindle. This can be pressed in 
place with a piece of pipe large enough to 
just pass over the spindle, closing the 
other end of the pipe and using the tail- 
stock screw of the lathe to apply the pres- 
sure. After the piece is in place, face 
up the front of it until it is only about 
1-16” thick in front of the shoulder on 
the spindle, facing it straight out to a 
diameter greater than the diameter of the 
spindle shoulder, and from there out to 
the edge face it on a bevel of about 10° 
toward the left, and true the outside edge. 

This beveled face is to be divided into 

360°, which is done by screwing the small 
face plate on the lathe spindle, and on 
this mounting a full-circle protractor. 
These full-circle 
protractors can 
be purchased 
from mail-order 
houses for about 
bitty cents. 
Mount a sharp- 
pointed tool in 
the tool rest, and 
bring it behind 
the face plate so 
that the point of 
the tool can be 
brought into con- 
tact with the bev- 
eled face of the 
protractor ring. 
Mount a pointed 
piece of steel, like 
a scriber, on the 
tail-stock spindle, 
and move it up 
so that it almost 
touches the pro- 
tractor on the face plate; and when this 
pointer registers with a line on the pro- 
tractor, cut a line on the beveled face of 
the ring, using the pointed tool in the tool 
rest. Turn the spindle to the next divi- 
sion, and cut another line; and so on 
until you have each degree marked on the 
beveled protractor ring. If this ring comes 
back close enough to the headstock casting 
so that a line scribed on the latter can 
be easily matched with any line on the 
protractor ring, the job is finished; but if 
not you will have to mount a small block 
on the headstock casting, and scribe a line 
on this block. 

In fitting a barrel to a receiver, if the 
barrel screws against the receiver before 
it is in its proper position, you can turn 
the lathe spindle until the receiver is level, 
and take the protractor reading, then turn 
the spindle again until the top of the barrel 
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is level (if an octagonal barrel) or until 
the top side of a round barrel is on top, 
and take the protractor reading again. By 
noting the difference between these two 
readings in degrees you can easily figure 
what percentage of a full turn it is, and 
knowing how many threads to the inch 
there are on the barrel, you can reduce this 
to thousandths of an inch. Then, setting 
the micrometer carriage stop back the re- 
quired distance, you can face this much 
off the barrel shoulder. 

Another service rendered by this pro- 
tractor is when making a special tap or 
fluted reamer. With the work in the lathe 
chuck, the grooves can be spaced the re- 
quired distance apart in degrees, the lathe 
spindle being locked by the back gear 
while cutting the grooves with a motor- 
driven milling attachment. 

In buying chucks for the lathe, the four- 
jaw independent chuck with reversible 
jaws is much more practical than the 





A VERY POPULAR LATHE AMONG AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN—THE 9-INCH 
SOUTH BEND JUNIOR, ARRANGED FOR BENCH MOUNTING. PHOTO 
COURTESY SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


three-jaw universal in which the jaws are 
supposed to close concentrically to hold 
round or hexagonal work, because these 
latter chucks are not guaranteed to be 
closer than .005” to the true center, and 
in use this quickly increases through wear. 
The four-jaw independent chuck can al- 
ways be adjusted to hold the work true, 
and if you wish a chuck for round work, 
that will really run true, the only thing 
that will do is the collet chuck, which can 
be purchased from the manufacturers of 
the lathe, or made yourself after you have 
become somewhat skillful in this sort of 
work. 

Two drill chucks are sufficient on a 
lathe, and it is best to get good ones. The 
Jacobs chucks are very good. A chuck 
with a capacity up to 4”, with a taper 
shank to fit the lathe, is best for small 
drills and taps, while one with a capacity 






up to %” (with taper shank to fit the 
lathe), is right for the larger drills. For 
drilling holes larger than 1%”, it is best 
to buy drills with a taper shank to fit the 
lathe, or if you cannot get all the sizes 
above 4%” with taper shanks to fit your 
lathe, adapter sleeves may be bought and 
used. For example, if your lathe has a 
No. 3 Morse taper hole, and you cannot 
buy 1%” and %e” drills with a larger 
shank than No. 2 Morse taper, you can 
buy a sleeve that is No. 3 taper on the 
outside and has a No. 2 taper hole. Or 
if your lathe has No. 2 Morse taper holes 
and you wish to buy larger drills than 
are supplied with No. 2 taper shanks, you 
can buy an adapter that has a No. 2 taper 
shank and an extension with a No. 3 taper 
hole in it. These taper-shank drills are 
recommended in the larger sizes because 
the prices of taper-shank drills and 
straight-shank drills in these sizes are the 
same, while the drill chucks to handle 
straight-shank 
drills in these 
larger sizes are 
expensive, and 
their gripping 
power is not as 
great in propor- 
tion as it is in the 
smaller sizes. 

I mentioned 
using the small 
drill chuck for 
holding taps. You 
will find that the 
smallsizes of taps 
are not centered 
on the shank end 
as are the larger 
taps, and very 
few tee - handle 
tap wrenches run 
true, so in tap- 
ping work that 
you have drilled 
in the lathe the small taps can be held 
in the small drill chuck. The shank of 
the drill chuck has an accurate center in 
the end, and the tail-stock center of the 
lathe can be brought into this center, and 
the point of the tap entered in the hole 
to be tapped while the work is still in the 
lathe chuck. The chuck holding the tap 
can then be turned by hand while follow- 
ing up with the tail-stock center, thus 
starting the tap straight and true. After 
the tap is well started the drill chuck can 
be removed and a regular tap wrench 
substituted. 

Center drills for the lathe can be pur- 
chased in two types, the straight-shank 
type with a combined drill and counter- 
sink on each end that can be held in a 
drill chuck, and the single-end type with 
a No. 1 Morse-taper shank. I have used 
both kinds and cannot say that one is any 
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more accurate than the other, but the 
straight-shank double-end type has some 
advantages that make me prefer it. With 
its straight body it can more easily be 
resharpened, it is less expensive than the 
other type, is more readily obtainable, and 
it has a drill and countersink on each end 
and will therefore do double duty. Also, 
it can be used in the drill press as well as 
in the lathe. 

Lathes usually come equipped with two 
face plates: a large one, and a small one 
commonly called a dog plate, which is 
mostly used in connection with a lathe 
dog to drive work on centers; and many 
types of work can be more easily held 
on the large face plate than in a chuck. 
Large flat pieces can be clamped to the 
face plate, as in the case of a chuck 
plate when fitting it to the lathe spindle. 
Pulleys can be clamped on the face plate 
and their hubs bored out or bushed to fit 
a certain shaft, with little danger of spring- 
ing the pulley—which danger is always 
present while holding a pulley in a chuck. 
Angle plates can be bolted to the face 
plate, and work in turn bolted to the angle 
plate. In this way bearings, such as solid 
or split pillow blocks, can be bored out 
while their bases are bolted to the angle 
plate, the bearing thus being held solidly, 
which is very difficult to accomplish in a 
chuck. 

Every so often the face of the large face 
plate should be trued up by taking a light 
cut across it, and this should always be 
done if great accuracy is required in the 
work being done. Always make a facing 
cut on cast iron work from the outside 
to the center, instead of from the center 
outward as is usually done in facing steel. 
Also, cast iron should turn at a much lower 
speed than steel while being machined in 
the lathe, as it is apt to contain hard spots 
which, if struck by a lathe tool at any but 
low speed, will take the point or edge off 
the tool. 

In buying tools for the lathe you can 
get either the forged tools or the tool hold- 
ers which take the square high-speed steel 
bits. The forged tools cost less to begin 
with, but their upkeep is greater and they 
are less efficient than the tool holders with 
high-speed steel. The forged tool is often 
broken in use, and if it is broken near 
the cutting end a new point must be 
forged, ground to shape, and hardened and 
tempered; while if it is broken very far 
back a new tool must be purchased. The 
tool holders are practically never broken, 
and the square high-speed tool-steel cut- 
ting bits cost only about ten cents each, 
and they are easily ground to any shape 
you may wish. They never need harden- 
ing or tempering, even if they become red 
hot in grinding. 
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A straight turning-tool holder is hardly 
ever used, and I do not think it pays 
to buy one, but the right-hand and left- 
hand offset tool hclders are necessary to 
get close up to the ends of work without 
running the tool carriage against the chuck 
or face plate at the head end, or against 
the tail stock at the other end. A right- 
hand offset cutting-off toc] holder is neces- 
sary to cut off work close to the chuck, 
but the left-hand holder is almost never 
necessary, for work should be cut off as 
close to the chuck as possible to prevent 
the work from springing, for a cutting-off 
tool is a mean thing to use anyway, and 
with any spring in the work it is almost 
impossible to use it. The work should 
turn at pretty low speed while being cut 
off, and the feed will have to be light. 
Never attempt to cut off work with the 
power cross feed, or you will wreck some- 
thing. 

I always had a hard time using a cut- 
off tool until a machinist told me that the 
only way he had any luck with it was 
to begin his cut and run it in just a little 
way, then withdraw the tool from the 
work and move the tool carriage over 
almost the full width of the cutting tool, 
and start another slot, running it a little 
deeper than the first one; then withdraw 
the tool again and return it to the first 
slot, cutting this a little deeper than the 
second one, and so on, repeating the per- 
formance until the work was cut off. I 
tried this and found that it worked per- 
fectly and prevented the tool from dig- 
ging-in as it has a great tendency to do 
when one deep slot just the width of the 
cutting tool is made. Never try to cut 
off work on centers, or you will break the 
tool and ruin the work. 

You may either buy a boring-tool holder 
or make one of the turret style. The bor- 
ing bars that hold high-speed cutter bits 
for the average small lathe come in two 
sizes, 4%” and 34”, each with two caps. 
one to hold the cutter at right angles to 
the bar and the other to hold it at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, which 
enables the cutting bit to reach beyond 
the end of the bar to finish a hole against 
a shoulder. The bars had better be pur- 
chased, but a turret type of bar holder 
can be easily made from cold-rolled steel, 
and this will hold the bars more solidly 
than the regular tool holder does. An 
inspection of one of these bar holders in 
a machine shop will make its construction 
clear. 

Boring bars of smaller 
will sometimes be needed, and these can 
either be purchased in the 14” and 3/16” 
sizes of drill rod, with the end forged to 
shape and ground, or you can make your 
own small boring bars of drill rod by heat- 
ing red hot the end of a piece of rod, 


size than 14” 


turning it over at a right angle, and grind- 
ing the end to the proper length and shape 
for the work in hand; then hardening and 
tempering the cutting part. The end 
should be heated cherry red and plunged 
into cold water to harden, and should 
then be polished, and heated slowly until 
a pale yellow color appears, when it should 
be immediately quenched in cold water 
to temper it. Split bushings may be made 
to hold these smaller bars in the 12” hole 
in the turret. 

Threading tools aie sold with formed 
cutters that need be ground only on the 
top to sharpen them, b . these are an un- 
necessary expense as the regular tool steel 
used in the tool holders can be ground 
to shape for threading. In grinding a 
cutter for U. S. Standard or sharp vee 
thread, grind it with side rake on the top 
from left to right for right-hand threading, 
and from right to left for left-hand thread- 
ing; and, setting the compound rest at 
an angle of 30° to the cross slide of the 
lathe, feed the tool in for each successive 
cut with the compound rest. This makes 
the tool cut on one side only, the side from 
which the rake is given, and gives a much 
smoother thread and one that can be cut 
at higher speed than if the tool were flat 
on top with no side rake, and were fed 
in at 90° to the center line of the lathe. 

A lathe is always equipped with two 
pointed centers, but there are other types 
that you will find more useful than the 
pointed ones for certain work. For exam- 
ple, it is sometimes necessary to turn 
slender pieces that are too small for a 
center hole to be drilled in them, espe- 
cially if the piece is to be hardened after 
machining, and yet they must be supported 
at the outer end while being machined; 
and for this a female center must be used. 
This is easily made by taking a piece of 
drill rod or tool steel, and turning it on 
a taper to fit the tail-stock, facing the 
outer end square, and countersinking it 
with a combined drill and countersink. 
A small hole should be drilled in from the 
top to enter the hole that the countersink 
has made at its inner end so that oil may 
be fed into the countersunk hole. After 
being machined this female center should 
be polished all over and hardened, then 
polished again, being sure to get the 
countersunk hole well polished. Slender 
pieces can now be supported at the outer 
end by entering them into this female 
center. 

The female center has another use. 
Very often you may wish to turn or polish 
something on centers in which you can- 
not use a pointed center for fear of injur- 
ing the work, as in the case of a gun 
barrel. ‘If the barrel is to be turned down 
on a taper, a pointed center is sure to 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A New Pistol Game 


HEY call it “Cracker” down Spring- 

field way. It’s a new handgun game 

par excellence—the “Skeet” of re- 
volver shooting. 

Walter F. Roper, of Springfield, Mass., 
for many years associated with the manu- 
facture of revolvers, is responsible for this 
game. He worked out the details because 
he likes to shoot, and because he saw some 
of his friends gradually losing their inter- 
est in the no-action game of bullseye- 
perforating. 

“T had been shooting Skeet one after- 
noon,” Walt told me as we discussed his 
brain child, and doing a bit of practice on 
the side with my .410 and Peters Duvrock 
trap. I had brought up a handful of those 
big black wafers and dumped them on my 
desk when a pal dropped in to cuss the 
shooting game. 

“Vou know, Walt,’ he began, ‘I’m going 
to quit revolver shooting. Getting too 
dry. I make between 85 and 90. Can’t 
seem to get better, and it gets boresome 
to see the same results every time I shoot 
a string. No action in this game. I’m 
going to put my money into Skeet, where 
you can get more than a bang and a kick 
in the wrist for your money’.” 

Roper looked pained as he retold this. 
Nothing hurts his feelings more than to 
have someone insult his pet game—and 
there just wasn’t much of an answer avail- 
able for this fellow. 

After he had left, Roper sat at the desk, 
idly toying with the handful of Duvrocks. 
Suddenly he had an idea. Taking a ruler 
he checked the diameter of the fragile 
black disc. Three inches—about the 10- 
ring on the 50-yard standard N.R.A. tar- 
get. Now that might be interesting to 
shoot at. 

The test was soon made; the Duvrock 
was thoroughly broken. But Roper wasn’t 
satisfied. There must be a system of scor- 
ing, and a few frills to make the shooting 
into a game, and an interesting game at 
that. Finally it was worked out—it would 
be a combination of slow, timed, and rapid 
fire—five shots for each stage. Then a 
technical problem came up—how to hold 
the Duvrocks for the shooters? Roper se- 
cured a large sheet of cardboard about 
28x35 inches. On this card, equally spaced, 
he marked out five spots across the middle. 
An other row was laid out above this, and 
still a third row below. From a nearby 
hardware store came the supports, brass 
screw hooks. These were screwed into the 
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sheet of cardboard at the points marked, 
and were to support the “bustible bulls- 
eyes.” But Peters had built those wafers 
to scale through the atmosphere, not to 
hang up; so an entire evening was spent in 
drilling small holes in those black-pitch 
egg-shells. 

Then came the tryout before a select 
gathering. The range, the boys decided, 
should be 25 yards. Official rules for slow, 
timed, and rapid fire would be in operation. 

The preliminary tests were quite suc- 
cessful. Roper realized that the game had 
wonderful possibilities, and decided to in- 
troduce it to the boys at the Springfield 
Revolver Club. But first the game must 
be perfected in one or two minor details. 
He recalled quite vividly the entire even- 
ing spent boring those pin-holes in the 
edges of those delicate discs. It wouldn’t 
do to display his art in hole-boring—he’d 
soon be wedded to the thankless task of 
official hole-borer for the club. And if the 
boys took to the new game, that would be 
some job! 

Wooden clasp clothes pins were tried, 
and worked quite well. The trouble was, 
they appeared to gulp a whole mouthful 
of black, destroying the perfect symmetry 
of the bullseye and distracting the atten- 
tion of the shooter. No; it must be some- 
thing else. 

After trying and discarding several more 
ideas, Roper tried some of those corru- 
gated-wire paper clips—100 in a package 
for a nickel. The problem was solved. 
The clips gripped the Duvrocks firmly; 
they could then be hung on the hooks. 
Setting up was simplified and waste was 
eliminated. 

Came the last New England Champion- 
ships. A real chance to find out if the 
game was interesting or if Roper’s friends 
were just prejudiced in favor of it. 

At the club the boys were afraid it 
would be classed as a “novelty match,” so 
they built a special range some distance 
from the regular targets. Practically every 
shooter took a crack at it. One of the 
boys who doesn’t get all het up over 235 
x 250 loaded up his trusty .38 and tried it. 
He shot the three stages and—missed 
every one! He came back for more. In 
fact the entire bunch shot and re-entered 
with the full gallery standing around, get- 
ting the first thrill out of handgun shoot- 
ing they had enjoyed in many a year. For 
they knew the result of every shot without 
waiting for the official scorekeeper to ren- 

der a carefully-deliberated verdict. A miss 





was a miss. A hit of any kind, and the 
Duvrock just wasn’t. No arguments. 

For three days this kept up. At no time 
were there less than a dozen shooters in 
line, awaiting their turn. And the officials 
had to close down the Cracker range in 
order to get the shooters back to the 
official scheduled matches. 

The scores? The highest score of which 
the writer has any record is twelve. Those 
who have shot the game extensively state 
that a really good score is seven—three 
breaks in slow fire, two in timed, and two 
in rapid. 

Why all this fuss over a modification of 
the plinking game? Because bustible bulls- 
eyes give the shooters and the gallery 
something for their money. Furthermore, 
it trains them to hit what they aim at. In 
punching holes in paper at 50 yards you 
shoot at an 8-inch bullseye. The fact that 
you manage to land some of the bullets in 
the 3-inch 10 ring is merely luck—you 
aim at something large and hope your 
lead falls in the center. With cracker there 
is no consolation. You shoot at a 10 
ring. You hit it and score. If you miss, 
there is no consolation score of nine, eight, 
seven—or even five points, for that pulled 
shot. 

Clubs will do well to give this game a 
trial. Let it live or die on its merits, but 
GIVE IT A TRY. The cost for materials 
is low. The cardboard will cost about 
three cents; a supply of paper clips, ten 
cents; two dozen hooks (a few spares) 
will cost about thirty cents, and Duvrock 
targets cost about seventy-five cents per 
hundred; so the game is not expensive. 

For practice shooting, charge the 
shooter three cents entrance fee and one 
cent for each bird he breaks. The club 
will break even—and will have a few odd 
pennies for the treasury. For match shoot- 
ing make the entrance fee fifteen cents 
flat. The surplus profits can be returned 
to the shooters in the form of prizes of 
ammunition. 

Spare hooks? Sure. If you happen to 
pull a shot a bit high, and it connects with 
the clip or the hook, that important com- 
bination is quite likely to be missing. Just 
attach another hook as near to the old 
spot as possible, and let the show go on. 

This new game the Springfield boys call 
“Cracker” is a man’s game. Any gun is 
eligible, and any caliber. The only boys 
ruled out are those with the portable baby 
rifles of single-shot variety. Try it with 

your favorite lead-slinger. 
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Polishing Up an Old One 


BSESSED at one time with a desire 
for a .25-calibre single-shot rifle, I 
bought on old Stevens Ideal .25-20 

and six black-powder cartridges for 
$2.50. The outfit was worth it, no doubt, 
but certainly did not look like a bargain. 
The owner had bought it for ground-hog 
hunting, twenty-seven years before. Now 
the front sight and the open rear sight were 
battered and worthless, though in every 
other respect the piece was sound and 
complete. But the rust! It was brown all 
over, pitted and caked, inside and out, with 
rust. It was literally impossible to see 
through the barrel. 

It was worth no great care in cleaning, 
so taking it apart where I could, I scrubbed 
it with hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, which 
dissolved the rust to the very bottom of 
the pits. I poured acid into the barrel, 
also, and cleaned it out, laying bare the 
whole devastation. It was quite bad 
enough. The rifle was dismounted entirely; 
the barrel could be unscrewed, too, after 
the set screw was out. The Stevens rifles 
have a very easy thread, and this one still 
had a trace of oil on it. Cleaned, oiled, and 
reassembled, the action worked smoothly. 
There had really been but little wear on 
it, and such as there had been had served 
only to fit the parts together. 

The rust damage varied considerably in 
the different parts. The receiver on a 
Stevens 44 is a malleable casting, the bar- 
rel is soft steel, the finger lever and extrac- 
tor are forgings, and the trigger, hammer, 
breechblock, and pins are hardened steel. 
The latter parts were really in good shape, 
and not pitted except on the face of the 
breechblock. The finger lever and extrac- 
tor, too, were in good workable condition. 
On the outside of the receiver and barrel, 
and in the bore, the pits were deep. On the 
receiver, careful filing and work with 
coarse and fine emery cloth, to the extent 
of several hours time, never took them out. 

For a while I had hopes of fitting a .25- 
caliber rim-fire Ideal barrel, breechblock, 
and extractor to the rest of the assembly, 
but after a month or two of unsatisfactory 
dealings with the hardware store I gave it 
up. Then I ordered a B.&M. loading die 
and one hundred .25-20 S.S. cases, and 
from Bond a priming bushing for the 
model B handles. I also borrowed an 86- 
grain .25-calibre mould. 

While this equipment was on the way 
I lapped out the old barrel. Not wishing, 
or able, to go to much trouble to find a tool 
for this work, my .22-caliber ball-bearing 
cleaning rod was pressed into service. It 
worked admirably. The lead lap was cast 
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on the jag tip while it was held centered in 
the muzzle. This lap was pushed part 
way out, and coarse valve-grinding com- 
pound smeared on it. Then it was drawn 
back and forth, care being taken to make 
sure the stroke was full, from muzzle to 
chamber, yet without going too far, for the 
lap must always remain engaged in the 
bore. A few strokes will soon wear it loose, 
so that another must be cast. I used many, 
while the bore became appreciably larger; 
but still the deep pits remained, though 
the bore was much smoother, and there 
were really more of the lands visible than 
at the beginning. However, the pits were 
discouraging and the bore was getting too 
large, so in desperation I finished quickly 
with some fine valve-grinding compound, 
and on the last couple of casts, with Win- 
chester Rust Remover. 

The whole appearance of the old rifle 
at last became too discouraging for me. 
The B.&M. loading die and the 100 cases 
lay unused, though I had cast the bullets. 
Desultorily I refinished the buttstock and 
forearm, which were in very good condi- 
tion. The buttplate, finger lever, hammer, 
trigger, and breechblock I gave to a friend 
to reblue. 

One day, several months later, curios- 
ity got the better of me. After fitting an 
open rear sight and post from sight to the 
rifle, and loading a number of cases, I 
took a walk to an old gravel pit. On one 
side of this trash had been dumped in 
such a way that a number of shiny gallon 
tin cans decorated the slope. At fifty or 
sixty yards the rifle was given its trial on 
the cans. After a slight adjustment of the 
open sights it placed its shots where they 
were called; and surprise of surprises, it 
made groups! They were two-and-a-half 
or three inches at that range, yet groups, 
nevertheless. 

The loads were made up of the new 
Remington cases, Peters small-size noncor- 
rosive primers, 4.7 grains (measure set by 
table) of No. 80 and the 86-grain B.&M. 
bullet as cast. The bullet was seated only 
as far as the first grease groove and the 
cartridge was cammed one-fourth inch into 
the chamber by the closing breechblock. 
This was caused not so much by the fit of 
the bullet in the throat (though it was 
pushed far enough forward to receive an 
imprint of the lands) as by the chamber 
being too tight for the enlarged neck of the 
case which the oversize bullet had swelled 
out. The chamber had been merely cleaned 
of rust and while pitted it still retained 
approximately its original size. 


Following the surprising result at the 
gravel pit, a tang peep was fitted, the 
front post blackened, and from a muzzle 
rest groups were fired at 100 yards. In all 
cases the some oversize B.&M. 86-grain 
bullet was used, cast 1 to 24, and every- 
thing else was the same except as noted. 
The groups were as follows— 


Ist group—6 shots at 100 yards 
Extreme Horizontal 2.3 inches 
Extreme Vertical 2.6 inches 
Extreme Group 3.4 inches 


Discounting one wild shot, the above 
measurements became: Extr. Hor. 1.4, 
Eatr, Vert. 1.55, Extr. Gr. 1.7. 
2nd group—6 shots at 100 yards, same 
load as group 1 
Extreme Horizontal 1.82 inches 
Extreme Vertical 2.2 inches 
Extreme Group 2.75 inches 


3d group, 6 shots at 100 yards, made 
with the six black-powder cartridges that 
came with the rifle. Group, 1012”. This 
was a hollow, circular group. 

A week later, when the tang sight had 
been returned to another rifle, from which 
it had been borrowed, the three following 
groups were made with the same load, rest, 
with open sights— 


Ist group—S shots at 50 yards 


Extreme Horizontal 0.75 inches 
Extreme Vertical 3.00 inches 
Extreme Group 3.05 inches 


2nd group—4 shots at 50 vards 


Extreme Horizontal 0.50 inches 
Extreme Vertical 3.05 inches 
Extreme Group 3.10 inches 


3d group—S shots at 50 yards 


Extreme Horizontal 1.28 inches 
Extreme Vertical 0.54 inches 
Extreme Group 1.40 inches 


These three open-sight groups have no 
particular value beyond serving as a basis 
for comparison with the figures given for 
the next load. The sizes of the groups are 
about consistent for 50-yard shooting with 
open sights on a 26-inch barrel. 

Not entirely satisfied with the 4.7-grain 
load of No. 80, I loaded the old cases that 
held the factory loads with 3 grains of No. 
80 for a priming charge and 10 grains of 
FFg black. These cases took a large-size 
primer, and I used Winchester No. 21. 
The report was much louder, and the load 
seemed much heavier than the No. 80 load. 
which was quite light. In noise and punch 
the combination of powders was much like 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Cordial Invitation from 
Scotland 


By A. B. MCKENZIE 
(Of the Scottish Press) 


AST year, for the first time in the 
history of small-bore rifle shooting 
in Scotland, an American rifleman com- 
peted at the Scottish Open Meeting, which 
was held at Dunfermline. John B. Adams 
is the American referred to, and it was 
appropriate that this should take place at 
Dunfermline. This town was the birth- 
place of the late Andrew Carnegie, the 
great American steel king. who did more 
for the town of his birth than for any 
other place. The range was on one of 
the Carnegie Playing Fields. It is to be 
hoped that, now the way has been shown, 
more riflemen from America will find their 
way to the Scottish Open Meeting. 

It may be interesting to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to know how the 
fellowship of rifle shooting helped Adams 
on his first visit to Scotland. The Society 
of Miniature Rifle Clubs advised the 
writer that John B. Adams had sailed 
from New York on board the Caledonia, 
bound for Glasgow, and that he had not 
been able to arrange for the necessary 
papers to allow him to land his rifle. I 
had never met John B. but was advised 
to look up the Bisley number of the RIFLE- 
MAN for the previous year, where I would 
find his picture. The papers were also 
sent, and I was asked to meet the lone 
American upon his arrival. Arriving at 
the landing quay in good time, I saw the 
quay manager of the Anchor Line, who 
I discovered was an old Bisley shot him- 
self. When the liner drew alongside the 
quay I scanned the decks for a sign of 
Adams, but could not locate him. How- 
ever, my Bisley friend went on board as 
soon as the liner got near enough, and 
then came ashore to tell me he had found 
the pilgrim, who would be ashore soon. 
He knew of course that there was not 
much time to spare if we were to catch 
the train to Dunfermline that night. 
Amongst the first to land was John B. and 
our shooting friend saw to it that a cus- 
toms officer was at hand to see him 
through; and before he realized that he 
was really on land, Adams was sitting in 
a taxi bound for the railway station. The 
Anchor Line man said goodbye, wished 
John good luck, and said he would look 
for his name in the prize list. 

On my instructions the taxi called at 
the newspaper office of the Glasgow 
Daily Record, so that a photograph might 
be taken for the next morning’s issue. 
Upon arrival we found that all the camera 
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men were out; in fact one had gone to 
the docks to meet us, but we had gotten 
through so quickly that he had missed us. 
There was nothing for it but to proceed 
to the station, so we entered another taxi 
and reached Queen Street Station. At 
the entrance to the station a Daily Record 
camera man overtook us and snapped 
John with his rifle. Duly arriving at 
Dunfermline, I got rooms fixed up, and 
left my new friend comfortable for the 
night, telling him I would be back the 
next day, to remain until the end of the 
Meeting. He was amazed that we could 
hustle so much in Scotland, and greatly 
appreciated what had been done for him, 
a stranger in a strange land. 

This year the Scottish Open Meeting 
is to be held at Oban, in Argyllshire. Here 
we have some of the finest scenery in 
Scotland—worth coming all the way from 
America to see. The range is one of the 
finest ever procured for a Scottish Open, 
and if any of the American small-bore 
men think of coming over, they have only 
to ask John B. if it is worth it, and I 
know what he will say. There is that 
bond of comradeship among shooters that 
draws us together, and if you can come 
across we will do all we can to make your 
visit happy and interesting. The dates 
have been fixed; the Meeting opens on 
Wednesday, June 13th, and continues to 
the evening of Saturday, June 16th. Any- 
one interested should write and ask the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs all about 
it. These Scottish Meetings have gained 
the reputation of being the most friendly 
ever staged. Everyone is shooting for 
the love of shooting, and if any prize 
money comes along, so much the better. 

So charter a special liner and bring 
along all the shooters you can, if you 
care to. We will treat them all alike, 
and send you all home with happy re- 
minders of your first Scottish Meeting. 
Even if you take all the prize money back 
with you we will say, “Will you no come 
back again.” There is any amount of 
good hotel accommodation to be had in 
Oban, and after the day’s shooting is over 
excursions can be planned to other parts. 
I will conclude with a verse written by 
one of our best-known Scottish .22 men, 
Willie Murray, of Renfield: 


“Come join us at the Open Meeting, 
I’m sure you'll get a hearty greeting, 
While honours true we all are seeking, 

With test of skill; 





Within the laws of sport we’re keeping, 
But not to kill. 


Free field, fair play, we like to use, 
And not by any trick or ruse, 
A will to win, a heart to lose, 
So stand or fall, 
An honest sport’s a thing that woos 
Us, one and all. 


When soft the summer breezes blaw, 

When nature links us, ane and a’, 

And friendship’s there without a flaw, 
Oh happy we, 

Come, join us, fling dull care awa’ 
And come wi’ me.” 


Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


We are glad to have DR. PAUL B. 
JENKINS with us again this month. His 
article is in line with the keen interest 
in muzzle-loading rifles which is rapidly 
spreading over the country. Dr. Jenkins’ 
home is at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, on 
the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva, and 
within easy striking distance of Milwaukee. 
The Doctor is an outstanding authority 
on old guns. 

SHERWIN MURPHY is, among other 
things, Secretary and Publicity Officer of 
the Illinois State Rifle Association. He 
has also served as Assistant Small Bore 
Executive Officer and Small Bore Execu- 
tive Officer in this Association, in which 
he has been generally active. He was 
instrumental in organizing a rifle club in 
the Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., taking on the 
duties of volunteer coach, which position 
he still holds. Mr. Murphy is particularly 
interested in developing new shooters. He 
lives in Chicago. 

E. A. BRININSTOOL is well known 
to all readers of Western history, espe- 
cially that which has to do with our Indian 
wars. His interest in guns dates from 
early boyhood back in the old black- 
powder days of the 80’s and early 90’s, 
during which time he owned and shot 
about every type of rifle made in this 
country. He has been connected with the 
manufacture of firearms, and is still a great 
lover of them. Mr. Brininstool lives in 
Los Angeles, California. 

FRANTZ ROSENBERG, a great Nor- 
wegian sportsman, has traveled extensively, 
and has hunted in most parts of the world. 
All his life he has been interested in guns 
and ammunition, and is a _ recognized 
expert and authority on such matters in 
his own country. He has his guns built 
to order, and in whatever country the gun- 
smiths are best able to meet the require- 
ments in hand, for he is familiar with the 
best gun builders throughout the world. 
Mr. Rosenberg refers to himself as a 
“rolling stone,’ and the very thought 
awakens the spirit of the Wanderlust which 
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sleeps in the soul of every outdoorsman. 

DR. JAMES VANCE, of El Paso, 
Texas, is not a stranger to us. He is a 
great hunter and sportsman, with a scien- 
tific turn of mind that leads him into 
investigations of things that interest him. 
He has made a thorough and exact study 
of shotgun performance in all gauges, and 
speaks with authority on such matters. 

CHARLES ASKINS, JR., has become 
so well known throughout the shooting 
world that there is little left for us to 
say about him. He is, of course, the son 
of the well-known shotgun authority of 
the same name, and is stationed at Strauss, 
New Mexico, on the U. S. Border Patrol. 
He is a true outdoorsman if there ever 
was one. 

W. F. VICKERY has pretty well cov- 
ered the matter of lathes for the gunsmith 
in this issue; and in the last article of this 
series, to be published in an early issue. 
he will discuss drill presses, grinders, wood- 
working machinery, and other matters. 

PHILIP B. SHARPE, of South Port- 
land, Maine, is a real gun enthusiast. He 
has owned and used all sorts of guns, has 
made a very considerable study of the sub- 
ject, including ammunition, powders, etc., 
and has been instrumental in interesting 
other persons in the shooting game, having 
done a fair amount of instructing of boys 
and youths. He likes to visit the arms 
and ammunition factories. His bread-and- 
butter job is that of special writer, and he 
writes about other things as well as guns. 

RAYMOND WAGNER, of Dixon, 
Illinois, writes: “Have owned and experi- 
mented with rifles since the age of twelve. 
Besides muzzle-loaders, have used .22- 
caliber (r.f.), .25 Stevens, .25-20, .250- 
3000, .30 Krag, and .30-’06 Springfield. 
Have reloaded above center-fire cartridges 
for both target and game, with all types 
of light and full-charge loads. 

My first real training in target shooting 
came in the R. O. T. C. I shot on cadet 
rifle teams for three years at the University 
of Illinois. My shooting since has been 
with the Reserve Corps and civilian rifle 
clubs. 

The only game shooting I have done 
has been on the typical small game of the 
Middle West, i.e., rabbits, squirrels, 
gophers, and woodchucks. 

Am a civil engineer by profession. 
Hobbies are shooting, horseback riding, 
and photography. 


A CENTURY-OLD RIFLE MATCH 


O MANY extraordinary, improbable 

tales are related of the accuracy of 
the old-time rifle and the skill-of ancient 
riflemen, that it is refreshing to discover 
occasionally some records that may be 
considered reasonable, and probably au- 
thentic. 
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The account of the following match ap- 
peared in a letter in the “American Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine” for Sep- 
tember, 1831. The match apparently took 
place at a political barbecue, held near 
Hancock, Ga. The writer, who signs him- 
self “ALATAMAHA,” extols the skill of 
the upper Georgians with the rifle, and 
then continues: “The prize for which they 
were contending was a noble one and worth 
a valiant struggle; a large pail of apple 
toddy was to be ‘swig’d’!” The target was 
“an old, rusty musket barrel placed at the 
distance of thirty paces, as nearly on a 
level as the eye could judge; the breech 
filed off, with a block of wood braced 
against the butt, and a circle scribed on 
the block, round the barrel; the rim of 
the muzzle chalked.” Each contestant was 
allowed five shots, and the one who put 
fewest shots through the barrel paid for 
the toddy. The writer says: “Out of thirty- 
five men who fired, not one put less than 
two balls through and one man fired four 
balls in succession through and the fifth 
struck the upper rim of the barrel—(he) 
must have driven or shivered the cross 
and would have struck a dime every shot. 
I have seen this shooting equalled since, 
but it cannot be surpassed.” 

This is good shooting, but I fancy that 
many of our offhand Scheutsen men of 
today could give the winner a hot race. 
The writer of the letter further notes that, 
“the rifles generally used carry from 100 
to 130 to the pound and they fired at 
arm’s length.” 

What a time the old boys must have 
had around that pail of apple toddy! It 
is not stated who paid for it—CHARLES 
H. CHAPMAN, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


THE ALL-AMERICA PISTOL TEAM 
(Continued from page 18) 


known as far as ever having been heard of 
nationally, rightfully deserves and shall 
have fifth place among our ten greatest 
shooters. Nissen, shooting in the Texas 
State Matches last June, turned in the fin- 
est performance of his career. For two 
days this quiet, unassuming chap burned 
up the National Match course with an 
average score of 275. This high average 
was not chalked up in a single match, but 
was the average for a total of five matches. 
Such shooting must have its reward and 
just recognition. Watch this lad from 
Texas; more will be heard from him in 
years to come. 

Back to Los Angeles again, C. E. Ward 
is our choice for sixth-place honors. For 
a number of years Ward has shot with the 
Los Angeles Police. In 1932 he estab- 
lished a new world’s record of 284 over 
the National Match distance, which record 
still stands. In my opinion Policeman 
Ward was the outstanding pistol shot in 


the country in 1932, Last year, although 
always turning in very pleasing scores, he 


did not shoot as well as in 1932. How- 
ever, he was second in the Grand Aggre- 
gate at the California State Matches, and 
second also in the Silhouette Match; while 
yet another second place fell to his lot 
through the scoring of 287 over the Camp 
Perry Police course. Ward’s showing as 
a team member of the Los Angeles Police 
last year was very commendable. Never 
low man, and seldom high man, he is yet a 
shooter upon whom the utmost dependence 
may be placed at all times. 

Our All-America Team would never be 
complete without the name of L. Gratcof- 
sky, of the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road Police, included on the roster. To 
Gratcofsky shall be awarded seventh place 
for doing what no other copper at the 
Pennsylvania State Matches could do: he 
won the Individual Pistol Match with a 
score of 273 over the National Match 
course. The prides of a dozen states were 
in attendance at Harrisburg, but Gratcof- 
sky showed them all the way. The D. and 
H. R. R. Team was third in the team shoot 
at the Pennsylvania Matches, and Gratcof- 
sky was second high individual in the team 
match. At the North Atlantic States 
shoot, “Grat” was third in the Individual 
Match, with a score of 273 (National 
Match course). 

The eighth ranking member of our squad 
is A. P. Shuber, New York policeman, who, 
by winning the Wilburtha, New Jersey, 
Individual Championship with an astound- 
ing total of 298 over the “L” course, 
heartily deserves the position accorded 
him. The New York Police Team wiped 
up competition everywhere they encoun- 
tered it last season, and a great deal of 
their success was due to the sterling work 
of Shuber, who has shot with the team in 
practically all their matches. 

Again we must make mention of the 
New York coppers, for ninth place is given 
to A. V. Sackett, a brother officer of 
Captain Shuber. Sackett, like Shuber, con- 
tributed largely to the many wins experi- 
enced by the New York team last year. 
In addition to this very steady and con- 
sistent work, Sackett tied for high indi- 
vidual in the Sobel Team Match of the 
Pennsylvania Police Matches, and was sec- 
ond in the Field Firing Match, also at 
Harrisburg. 

For the honor of holding tenth place on 
our All-America Team we must move up 
into the State of Massachusetts, where our 
finger unerringly points to a shooter here- 
tofore unknown, but who, judging from 
the brand of shooting he exhibited at the 
Police Matches at Wakefield recently, will , 
be heard from in a large way in years to 
come. This is Joseph Crescio, and the 
Massachusetts State Police claim him as 
one of their troopers. In two trips over 
the National Match Pistol course this 
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young man turned in an average score of 
275. Some shooting! Furthermore, he 
made a score of 280 over the same course. 
This is the highest total shot in 1933 by 
anyone east of the Mississippi. Watch 
this lad; he is a comer. 

Now, lest we forget the ladies, let me 
say that in my opinion the outstanding 
star among the women of last season’s 
competition was Mrs. R. S. Pease, of San 
Diego, California—wife of R. S. Pease, of 
whom mention has already been made. 
Mrs. Pease won the California Ladies 
Championship, and also the Ladies Cham- 
pionship at the Northwest International 
Matches at Fort Lawton, Washington. 
Winning championships is evidently be- 
coming a habit in the Pease family. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that it is 
my belief that pistol shooting would bene- 
fit tremendously by the yearly selection 
of an All-America Pistol Team. The team 
could be designated by a committee of 
some five or six members, all of whom 
were known to be vitally interested in the 
future of pistol shooting. Such an annual 
selection of the ten “finest” would stimu- 
late the veteran to greater effort; would 
be a mighty incentive toward practice and 
concentration on the part of the ambitious 
beginner, and would be an encouraging in- 
dication of awakening interest in a game 
which has long suffered from stagnation. 


THOSE EXTRA POINTS 
(Continued from page 8) 


under the gun—not several inches or more 
off to the side. Again let me emphasize 
the word “under.” The closer a man can 
come to keeping his elbow directly under 
the gun, the more solid is the support he 
gives the piece, and the less the possibil- 
ity of vertical unsteadiness. This posi- 
tion at first seems awkward. That prob- 
ably is why beginners and new shooters, 
unless coached carefully, invariably adopt 
the more comfortable but incorrect posi- 
tion of the elbow off to the side. Those 
who at first regard the correct position as 
awkward and a strain always agree later 
that it does give them a steadier hold and 
less variation in elevation of shots. Re- 
peatedly I have seen a prompt improve- 
ment in close grouping and scores when 
the elbow is put where it belongs and the 
shooter finds that he is able to reduce the 
up-and-down waver to the vanishing point. 
Likewise, in cultivating the correct hold 
it is important that the forearm of the 
gun rests in the palm of the hand—not 
on the butt of the hand, or on the thumb. 
As R. V. Reynolds once so aptly expressed 
it, “The two arms and the body form the 
three legs of a tripod, which is stiffened by 
the cheek against the stock, and by the 
sling, which has the effect of a crossrod 
in a truss. This is the human machine 
rest, and a mighty efficient one, too, if 
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properly handled.” For a coarse adjust- 
ment of elevation, slip the butt a trifle up 
or down on the shoulder. 

When using a post front sight, think of 
sight alignment as a matter of keeping the 
bull balanced or “perched” on the front 
sight while the trigger is squeezed off so 
gently as not to disturb it. With an aper- 
ture front sight the problem of course 
changes to keeping a uniform white circle 
about the bull. When aiming it is more 
important to think of the sights than of 
the trigger. Here’s the reason: The trig- 
ger can be squeezed off with a half-con- 
scious effort at the same time that the 
shooter’s major attention is given to keep- 
ing the sights lined up, whereas when one 
concentrates upon the trigger with only a 
half-conscious observance of the sights, 
the results are uncertain. Consequently 
the safe rule is: watch your sights, pay 
greatest attention to keeping them aligned, 
and cultivate the ability to squeeze off 
that trigger with a smooth, even, and half- 
conscious motion. 

Hold your breath, of course—a normal 
one is enough. But avoid holding too 
long, otherwise a trembling caused by ten- 
sion ensues. Get set, align sights, and 
then and then only, as you start to take 
up trigger slack, start to hold your breath. 
With a speed-action, time your breath- 
holding to start as you begin to put pres- 
sure on the trigger. The final fine verti- 
cal adjustment of sights is easily control- 
led by careful breathing. Take a good, 
comfortable breath, then exhale just 
enough to bring the front sight to the 
point desired. Now hold there and 
S-Q-U-E-E-Z-E! 

All the preliminaries of a good position, 
correct method of holding, accurate aim, 
and proper breathing go for naught 
unless the trigger is released so smoothly 
that even the slightest jar is avoided. 
“Squeeze” is the word that best describes 
the act of releasing the trigger. It must 
be smooth, uniform, unhurried and, above 
all GENTLE! You can make each shot 
just like the one before ONLY when the 
trigger is controlled with uniform smooth- 
ness and gentleness from shot to shot. 

Some riflemen have found it helpful to 
summarize the above fundamentals in this 
concise way (typed or written on a card 
and taken to the range): 


Position; Hold; Aim; Breathing; Squeeze. 


After all, progress depends upon a con- 
stant and conscious effort to improve one’s 
self in the simple fundamentals, and there 
is no better way in the beginning to ac- 
complish this than to remind one’s self 
constantly of the little things that are the 
basis of successful marksmanship. Such 
a procedure may to some seem unneces- 
sary, but I have found that men of even 
several years experience can profitably go 





back and “review” their performance in 
this A B C fashion. 

This article is not addressed to those 
who are really expert. It makes no pre- 
tense of discussing the finer points—the 
tricks, gadgets, and devices that help to 
boost the legitimate 195 man to higher 
scores. But it does attempt to stress as 
briefly as possible the outstanding do’s and 
don’t’s for the tyro who still regards a 195 
as a pretty hot performance, and one that 
he seldom achieves. For, to repeat, I 
firmly believe that “using a standard pre- 
cision target rifle of the most modern 
type, * * * and barring defects of 
vision or other physical handicaps, any 
marksman should readily reach 195 after 
a short period of intelligent practice.” 





HUNTING THE CARPATHIAN STAGS 
(Continued from page 14) 


schlag—a so-called “Hochstand” of a type 
very common in German and Austrian 
forests; and here he had been patiently 
watching day after day, until finally one 
afternoon when it was snowing he got a 
view of the stag between some trees about 
300 yards off. My friend, who is a most 
excellent shot with any kind of a firearm, 
got his scope on the stag, and pulled 
trigger, but at that very moment the stag 
made a lunge for one of the hinds, and the 
bullet hit too far back; and even a 375 
Magnum bullet will not stop these giants if 
not rightly placed. In the thickly-drifting 
snow it was very hard to follow the blood 
trail, which was finally obliterated en- 
tirely, and my friend was inconsolable, as 
he knew the stag to carry a head not much 
inferior to his world’s record. How well 
I knew that feeling, as only some weeks 
previously I had myself sorely wounded 
and finally lost an enormous bull elk in 
Eastern Poland, probably also carrying a 
record head. 

Again the weather changed and the 
warm sun shone out, entirely changing the 
aspect of the landscape; but with the sun 
came the crust on the snow, making our 
hunting even more difficult. However, 
there is nothing like patience and perse- 
verance in hunting, so when my host sug- 
gested that I tramp over to the Grehotliva 
gorge where a good stag had recently been 
heard roaring, I did so once, and a second 
time, but saw only smaller stags. Still 
my host was not satisfied: I must go 
farther across the gorge to the Werch- 
moloda slopes; and so we did, Demeter 
and I finally reaching, toward midday, 
the place where the little stalking hut was 
to be and found only the smoking ruins. 
The hut had burned down during the 
night, probably a glowing ember left by 
the latest occupants having caused the 
fire. 
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It was a glorious day, with not a cloud 
in the sky and the sun shining with great 
warmth; but as to getting a stag, I knew 
the odds were ninety-nine to one against 
me. I had just gotten my pipe going 
well, when somewhere above in the forest 
a deep throaty roar was heard. We 
jumped up, Demeter getting quite excited. 
Again the stag roared, and this time 
nearer. He was coming down the moun- 
tain but keeping well within the forest 
fringe, which was some 150 yards distant 
from us. Suddenly I saw some dark 
shape moving amongst the trees, and 
through my Zeiss glasses made out a great 
stag, also glimpsing great cupped antlers 
now and then when the sun struck them. 
The stag was coming down a little too 
quickly for me, and keeping well within 
the gloom of the forest. He now seemed 
to have stopped abreast of us, and I tried 
to reach a big fallen tree from which to 
shoot, but falling into a deep hole I 
lurched forward, plunging into the snow 
the rifle muzzle from which I had removed 
the cover. Hurriedly extracting the cart- 
ridge I blew out the snow and reached the 
log. Was the stag still there? In the sun 
glare I could not see him with the naked 
eye, but shoving the rifle forward and 
looking through the scope I picked out 
his shadowy outline among the trees, and 
getting the reticule down on where his 
shoulder should be, I squeezed the trigger. 
The Magnum boomed out, and he was 
gone! 

Demeter who had been watching the 
stag through his glasses the whole time 
was sure I had hit him. So was I for that 
matter, but had I stopped him? With 
my recent Polish experience in mind I 
gave him a good half hour before we 
struggled across the intervening space. 
But our precautions had been unnecessary 
this'‘time for we found his tracks some 20 
yards within the forest belt, where he had 
plowed a deep bloody furrow in the snow 
in his death rush. And there he lay, a 
magnificent 14-pointer with heavy, thick 
antlers—truly the hundredth chance! 

As the ground sloped steeply we man- 
aged to pull the beast out from among 
the trees, and his phoiograph was duly 
taken. The 8-mm. Magnum bullet had 
crushed the shoulder, and lay beautifully 
mushroomed under the skin on the oppo- 
site side. It was also a good test for the 
scope, as in that light I should never 
have hit him with metallic sights. 


FIRST REGULATION ARMY RIFLE 
(Continued from page 6) 


Sawyer), of which traces remain on a few 
specimens, including the one illustrated. All 
other metal parts were polished bright, and 
the soldiers were expected to keep them so. 
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Despite the slowness of their produc- 
tion by the hand methods of the time, the 
Model 1800 rifle was distributed among 
troops on the western frontier, some were 
used in the navy, more in the War of 1812, 
while some lingered in service in the Mex- 
ican War. Especially on their first ap- 
pearance, they were highly esteemed, their 
users considering them the finest military 
arm in the world—which they perhaps 
were with the exception of the Hall 
breech-loaders that gradually came from 
the Springfield Armory a decade later. 


But the particular honor and privileged 
use of the Model 1800 is found in its 
issue to the force composing the famous 
expedition of Lewis and Clark in its 
voyage up the Missouri River across to 
the Pacific and return to St. Louis, after 
an absence of more than two years. It 
was certainly President Jefferson’s hope 
and intent that the personnel and equip- 
ment of the expedition be the best pro- 
curable, and the new Model 1800 rifles 
were issued to all its members, whose num- 
ber varied from 43 to 35 at times, owing 
to losses, discharges, etc. Despite the fact 
that the party had many hardships at 
times, and in the winters were so hard 
pressed that they killed and ate ponies and 
colts traded for from the Indians, at other 
times the amount of game brought into 
camp by their stanch Model 1800 rifles 
was simply amazing. Buffalo, deer (both 
white-tail and black-tail), antelope, elk, 
black, brown and grizzly bears, mountain 
sheep, wolves, badgers, coyotes, beaver, 
otter, rabbits, hares, to say nothing of 
swans, wild turkeys, pelicans, geese, brant, 
and ducks, are listed day after day accord- 
ing to the seasons and the type of country 
traversed by the expedition. And in what 
numbers the game swarmed in those days! 
It should be noted that as the party was 
kept steadily on the move, save when in 
winter quarters, only a few men were sent 
out each day to kill the ever-needed food 
supply, these hunting on the flanks of the 
column, so to speak, and rejoining it at 
night, when all hands might be needed to 
go after the meat and bring it to the camp. 
But note: “6 deer, 4 antelope’”—“7 deer, 
3 elk”—“14 deer, 1 antelope”’—‘11 buf- 
falo”’—‘10 buffalo, 1 deer, 1 antelope’— 
“10 elk, 18 deer”—so run the daily bags 
as Pat Gass set them down in his diary, 
and it would be easy to quote a hundred 
such days as these from his rudely written 
pages. And all with those Model 1800 
rifles—all save for Captain Clark’s per- 
sonal and preferred piece, a lighter .36-cali- 
ber, with which he in November of 1805 
killed a crane on the wing, but seems 
promptly to have been outdone by one of 
his men, who dropped three geese similarly; 
undoubtedly with his Model 1800, as no 
shotguns are recorded among the party’s 
armament. 





So must come to a close our report of 
the first years of Uncle Sam’s first regu- 
lation Army rifle. It is an honorable tale 
of men who tried to give their country 
the best weapon of their times, and of 
men in whose hands those weapons in- 
stilled a deep respect for the flag that 
floated above them. Let us add but this, 
that nothing could be more timely in this 
respect than the splendid and accurate 
article by Mr. Harlow Pease in the Feb- 
ruary RIFLEMAN entitled “Exploring With 
Flintlocks,” which deals in detail with the 
Lewis and Clark mentions of these same 
guns. If any reader will keep that article, 
together with this, he will have a fuller 
and a more modern study of the Model 
1800 rifle than has ever appeared in print 
before. 


KNOW WHAT YOU SHOOT AT 
(Continued from page 9) 


the balance of that day! But how could 
we get back to town without being de- 
tected? Certainly not by the route we had 
come, as we would be spotted immediately, 
and doubtless arrested. 

Finally I suggested that we pike right 
along up the railroad track to the next 
town, six miles above. At that point an- 
other railroad entered the valley, crossing 
through our own town on the opposite side 
of the valley, and about two miles from 
the other railroad. I advised that we walk 
back on the other track, and separate 
before we got to town. 

The Buffalo man was highly in favor of 
this plan—very much in favor of it! Had 
airships been invented at that time I think 
he would recklessly have hired one to have 
conveyed him to Buffalo at top speed. He 
just didn’t want to go back to town at all— 
said he could see no use of it; could catch 
his train right there just as well. Then he 
happened to think that he had an unpaid 
board bill, a grip and a couple of other guns 
et the hotel, and he made a few impolite 
remarks not found in the New Testament 
or Webster’s unabridged. 

It didn’t take us many minutes to leg 
it up the track until a convenient curve 
hid us from the view of anyone from the 
direction we had come. Then we slowed 
down to catch our breath. I then “razzed” 
the Buffalo man, asking him if his eyes 
were so darned poor that he could not tell 
a man’s hat from a woodchuck with as 
powerful a telescope as his gun was fitted 
with. He didn’t have much to say in reply, 
except that he “made a mistake.” 

“Don’t either of you ever say a word 
of this to a living soul,” cautioned the 
Buffalo shooter. “If you do—” 

Arriving at the town above, we lost no 
time in taking the back track on the other 
railroad. We loitered along so as to hit 
town about dark. Just before entering the 
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village the Buffalo man took his rifle apart, 
and hid the barrel down the leg of his 
trousers and tied the stock under his coat 
out of sight. My chum and I could not 
do that with our long-barreled Ballards. 

We then separated and slunk into town 
without attracting undue attention. The 
Buffalo man consulted a time-table at 
once, and found that he could catch a late 
train for Buffalo. He said his girl would 
be expecting him, and he didn’t want to 
disappoint her; but there was a sickly grin 
on his face as he said it. He asked us to 
drop him a letter in case there was any 
“aftermath.” 

Something popped the following morn- 
ing. When I went to the post office for the 
mail, I overheard several men discussing 
the narrow escape of Jim Smith (that isn’t 
his name) from death at the hands of some 
“damphool” hunter. Quite a story came 
out in the village paper, also, which wound 
up with, “Look out, boys; Constable Cor- 
nell will be on the trail of that careless 
shooter.” 

For some mysterious reason I was not 
questioned about it, nor was my chum. 
The Buffalo shooter could never again be 
prevailed upon to come out to my town 
“for a little woodchuck shooting!” 

However, it was a life-lesson for all of 
us; and I, for one, have never since trusted 
anybody else’s eyes to tell me what I was 
shooting at. I had learned that it is a heap 
sight better to be “safe than sorry.” 





NEW 3-INCH .410 GAUGE 
(Continued from page 16) 


35 Yarps—No. 6 SHot—2!4” CARTRIDGES 
Winchester 3” chamber Francotte 2%" chamber 


18” circle 24” 18” circle 24” 





44 67 67 78 

27 44 61 83 

47 «72 51 70 

46 58 61 77 

42 62 62 77 
Totals 206 304 302 385 
Averages 41.2 60.8 60.4 77 
Percentage 46.8% 69% 68.6% 87.5% 


Note from the above that the Win- 
chester bore and choke are quite capable 
of shooting No. 6 shot, but also note the 
blown second pattern typical of short car- 
tridges in long chambers. 

We see that the 3-inch chambered Win- 
chester does actually shoot the excellent 
21%” cartridge with better proportional 
effect than it does the 3-inch 34-ounce 
cartridge, but this is because the 21%” 
cartridge is so much better. The ques- 
tion is, what would the Winchester do if 
it were correctly chambered for the 214” 
cartridge? I can tell you: it would shoot 
everything from nines to sixes with at 
least 70% to 80% patterns, and with bet- 
ter distribution. I know because I pat- 
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terned extensively a Winchester Junior 
trap gun that gives just such patterns. 
This was the old tip-up gun, and was the 
first good-shooting .410 I ever saw. In- 
cidently, this gun’s good shooting caused 
me to make a study of the .410 gauge. 
This was ten years or more ago, but the 
bore and choke are exactly the same as in 
the present Winchester except for th2 
chamber length. Even the choke is the 
same. 

This Winchester Junior trap gun is not 
to be confused with the Winchester bolt- 
action .410. The bolt-action guns I tried 
were without exception poor shooters. 
This was because the factory tried to give 
a wide killing circle which cannot be done 
with so small a charge of shot without 
limiting the gun to a very short range. 

Concluding this article we beg to make 
the following observations: 

1. The new 3-inch .410-gauge car- 
tridge is in the formative stage. There is 
at present no telling how it will even- 
tually be loaded. A new powder or mod- 
ification of the present one must be pro- 
duced to meet the requirements. We be- 
lieve that it is a step in the right direc- 
tion because the recoil is so light and the 
gun so trim and handy. 

2. If the shooter must have a wide pat- 
tern to hit his game let him stick to a 
wide bore and a heavy charge of shot. For 
even distribution over a wide circle, there 
is nothing yet to equal the wide bore. 
This is the gun with which to sein down 
the game. 

3. The small-gauge is not difficult to 
shoot. It does not cripple more game, 
because, though its killing circle is smaller, 
its crippling fringe is several times smaller. 

4. Full-choked to best advantage, the 
following killing circles are given by the 
different gauges with their respective shot 
charges: 


Gauge Shot Charge Yards Killing Circle 
12 1% oz. 40 30” 
20 : ae 40 28” 
28 34 oz. 40 26” 
32 4 oz. 35 20” 
.410 34 02. 35 > a 
-410 ¥% 02. 30 18” 


5. I have not yet been able to make 
the .410 shoot copper-plated shot nearly 
so well as the 32 gauge. 

6. The 32 gauge, given a good cartridge, 
is still the smallest real shotgun. It is 
a real gun and a real killer, and every bit 
of its light weight and bore gives a good 
account of itself. 








SHOP NOTES FOR BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 22) 


in the barrel bore, but by using the female 
center and putting a ball bearing between 
the end of the barrel and the female center, 
the work will not be injured. Also, in turn- 
ing work on a taper with the tail-stock set 
over, the ball bearing and female center 
will work much better than the pointed 
center, and will be easy-running. Pick a 
ball bearing of such size that, in the case 
of a rifle barrel, it will not reach the rifling, 
and use plenty of oil on the ball. The oil 
can be applied through the oil hole you 
drilled in the female center without stop- 
ping the lathe. Heavy cuts of course 
should not be taken with this type of 
set-up. 

Another type of center is a pointed 
center partially cut away at one side. ‘The 
cut-away portion should not be very wide, 
as its purpose is to allow the point of the 
facing tool to clear the edge of the center 
hole in a piece of work which must have 
its end faced off while it is on centers. 
The sharp edges of this center should be 
rounded a little and polished to prevent 
their cutting the work as it revolves. This 
center should of course be hardened. A 
fairly deep center hole should be made in 
the work to be faced on this type of center, 
and it is usually better to make the final 
facing cut a light one fed from the outer 
diameter towards the center hole. 


(To be concluded in an early issue) 


POLISHING UP AN OLD ONE 
(Continued from page 24) 


the factory black-powder load. A four- 
shot group at 50 vards with open sights 
gave— 


Extreme Horizontal 1.5 inches 
Extreme Vertical 1.22 inches 
Extreme Group 1.75 


The powder all burned completely, there 
being practically no more fouling in the 
barrel than from No. 80, and just a little 
caking in the cartridge case, such as one 
gets from duPont No. 75. I decided, how- 
ever, to use 31% grains of duPont Shotgun 
powder for priming, and 10 grains (plus or 
minus) of FFg black. The bullet could 
also be seated deeper. I had used an over- 
all length of cartridge of 2.05”. 

The old rifle has been laid aside now, 
chiefly because I have something to shoot 
that has good sights on it. It seems, 
though, that the way is open to cheap 
reloading and a good small-game rifle for 
people who have little to spend. There are 
still a great many of these .25-20 single- 
shots in existence—bore pitted, action 
rusty, but perhaps yet capable of good 
shooting. 
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A FIRING-LINE VIEW DURING THE ST. PETERSBURG SHOOT 


The Sea Girt of the 


HEN Ponce de Leon discovered 

the Fountain of Youth at St. 

Augustine in 1513 he was so ab- 
sorbed in his new discovery that he over- 
looked the best place of all for eternal 
youth. The spring of St. Augustine is 
supposed to restore youth—the salubrious 
climate of St. Petersburg will keep you 
young always. The sun shines every day 
in St. Petersburg. If it doesn’t the news- 
papers are free, and so far as we have 
been able to learn no one has ever had any 
free papers thrust at him. Be that as it 
may, no one will deny that St. Petersburg, 
Florida, is an ideal place to hold a mid- 
winter rifle shoot. 

Something like seventy rifle and pistol 
shooters from fourteen different states, 
including such widely separated ones as 
California, Maine and Texas, were there, 
and there were many more visitors, trade 
representatives, and such. Furthermore. 
for the most part the days were warm and 
sunny, although one morning the wind 
came out of the north and reminded us 
that home the folks were having one of 
the worst blizzards in the memory of two 
generations. There was wind every day; 
first it came head on, then it switched to 
3 o'clock. The next day and the following 
day it came from 9 o’clock. There was 
plenty of mirage also and so the boys had 
a fine time trying to follow the dope. 
Nevertheless, the general average of 
marksmanship was very good. Although 
no records were broken, some mighty 
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By AL BLANCO 


fine and consistent shooting was witnessed 
at all distances, 50, 100 and 200 yards. 

The Connecticut State Rifle Association 
sent a team of ten men in charge of C. E. 
Lyman, himself a fine shot, with such 
veterans as Eric Johnson, Kuhn, and 
Eddie Doyle to give it balance. 

Young Paschal came from Atlanta and 
he is always to be reckoned with, having 
developed into a fine and consistent shot. 
Fred Paffe, of St. Augustine, and Thur- 
man Randle held a reunion. I believe it 
was the first time they had met since they 
went to England on the American Small- 
Bore team three years ago. Our old 
friend, Van Sleen, from Gastonia; Sum- 
merall, from Waycross, Ga.; Nordhus, 
from Illinois, and Ray Bracken, the pistol 
and shotgun star from Columbus, Ohio, 
lent color and interstate atmosphere to 
the gathering. H.H. Goebel was there as 
the representative of the National Rifle 
Association, and he and J. W. Garrett, 
N. R. A. state secretary for Florida, kept 
the shooters satisfied with their quick 
bulletin service out of the statistical office 
which was under their guidance. Colonel 
Middleton, a familiar figure at Camp 
Perry and former head coach of the De- 
war team, was present each day and shot 
in the pistol matches. Col. W. A. Tewes, 
of the Peters Cartridge Company and for- 
mer team captain and coach of the De- 
war team; Major Henry Marsh, of Sea 
Girt, Camp Perry and all way stations, 
and Mr. Nelson, of the Colt Company, 


South 


were welcome additions to the gathering. 
Maj. William E. Trull, of the Westchester 
Trading Post, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
established a commercial row on the range 
and enjoyed a monopoly of the shooters’ 
trade. Smart move, Major, but then 
majors are like that. Mr. Ward Hunt 
represented the Winchester Company, and 
if you can guess who this writer is he was 
present for the Remington Arms Com- 
pany. If we have missed anyone else we 
will pick them up at the end of the story. 
Now something about the competition. 

We will dispose of the pistol matches 
first because they got away exactly on 
schedule Saturday morning shortly after 
eight o’clock. It was a beautiful day for 
shooting and just enough wind to make 
the shooter conscious that he had to do 
a bit of leaning against it. 

Match #1 was the first one shot, ten 
shots slow fire, any .22 pistol or revolver. 
That nice young shooter, E. Jones from 
Greenwich, Conn., had an easy time of it. 
He just romped away from the gang with 
a 186 for his winning score. In the second 
match, slow, timed and rapid, he again 
led the list with 277, although closely 
pressed by F. L. Wyman, of Tampa, 
whose 99 rapid fire put him almost on 
top, but of course the slow-fire score 
wrecked his chances. Match #1 was at 
50 yards; match #2, slow fire, 50 yards, 
timed and rapid at 25 yards. Match #3, 
also at 50 yards, any revolver or auto- 
matic pistol of .32 caliber or larger went 
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to Mr. Wyman with an excellent 195x200. 

Match #4, four scores of five shots 
each twenty seconds per score at 25 yards, 
went to Mr. Wyman with a good 195. 
The fifth match, five shots each ten sec- 
onds per score at 25 yards, was won by 
our old friend Ammundsen, from Plain- 
field, N. J., with 182, although Taylor 
and Ray Bracken tied his score but were 
outranked. 

The Grand Aggregate of Matches 3, 4, 
and 5 went to D. Reeves, of Nashville, 
Tenn., ona total of 542. This aggregate 
is known as the Southeastern Individual 
Pistol Championship and so Mr. Reeves 
will have his name on the trophy which 
is presented for annual competition by the 
Florida State Rifle Association. The 
previous winners were W. Mitchell in 
1932 and F. L. Wyman in 1933. 

The range was run to full capacity 
nearly all day and there was an excellent 
attendance of local and visiting pistoleers. 
There isn’t any doubt that pistol shooting 
in connection with these matches is on 
the program to stay. 

The small-borers got underway on the 
50-yard range shortly after 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning with an excellent lineup, 
everyone going after the honor of win- 
ning the opening match, but Thurman 
Randle, with old “bacon gitter,” finally 
nosed out Paschal because he had 12 X’s 
with his 199x200 to only 9 for Paschal. 
Eric Johnson, with 14 X’s, took third with 
198. 

There was quite a bit of re-entry the 
rest of the morning and at 2 o'clock the 
short-range Two-Man Team Match was 
put on, ten 
shots at 50 and 
ten at 100. This 
produced a real ° 
scrap with the 
Connecticut 
Boys finishing 
1, 2, 3. Haase 
and Anthony, 
although tied 
by Carlson and 
Kuhn with 395 
each, won be- 
cause they out- 
ranked. The 
boys had a real 
test of free 
rifle shooting in 
Match #11 
which called 
for ten shots 
prone, ten sit- 
ting, ten stand- 
ing, free rifle 
position all at 
100 yards. The 
boys did a lot 
of leaning in 
this match; 
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that is, against the wind, which while not 
anything like a gale was there to remind 
you constantly by letting up for a mo- 
ment just to give variety and uncertainty. 
So far as competition was concerned there 
wasn’t anything to it and Eddie Doyle 
stood all by himself at the top with 285. 
Dave Carlson, rising young shooter, also 
of Connecticut, was next with 277, and 
in third place none other than Eric The 
Great, also known as the “Swede,” which 
name was conferred upon him by one 
George Wilkinson. When Eric is around 
you get plenty of competition. 

The boys were pretty tired after a 
strenuous day, but Sunday morning found 
everybody pepped up and ready to go. 
It was another one of those salubrious 
days for which St. Petersburg is famous 
and there was quite a crowd of spectators 
not only for the rifle matches but to get 
a close-up of the pistol shooting which 
is always more spectacular because the 
targets are closer and you get lots of ac- 
tion. Three teams were entered in the 
Police Team Match, two from the Tampa 
Police and one from St. Petersburg. Now 
there is plenty of competition in team 
shooting especially between towns and 
this was no exception to the rule. Without 
going into details let it be said that the 
No. 2 Tampa Police Team copped the 
trophy and the medals with a score of 
1078. Plenty of action all through the 
match. 

In the afternoon the F.S.R.A. Pistol 
Team Match was fired with three teams, 
Tampa Rifle and Pistol Club winning 
hands down with 1262 to 1078 for the 
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Tampa Police. That concluded the pistol 
program excepting for some re-entry fir- 
ing of which there was plenty. 

Meanwhile on the rifle range there was 
a battle royal going on over the 50-yard 
range in the St. Petersburg Special. This 
is one of those specials similar to Sea 
Girt where you have two scores of five 
shots each slow fire, one minute per shot 
at 50 yards, standing position, and two 
scores of five shots rapid fire, from sitting, 
from standing, thirty seconds per score at 
50 yards; and remember, this is a two- 
man team match and when we say there 
was a battle royal, that is what it sounded 
like anyway. You would have to be there 
to appreciate it, but when the smoke of 
battle had cleared away Bob Gadd and 
Eric The Great were perched at the top 
with a 319. The excitement of this match 
was so great that an eagle was seen to rise 
above its nest back of the 200-yard targets 
and sail majestically, but lazily, off into 
the blue of the distant horizon. Evidently 
he wanted peace and quiet. The little 
eaglets left in the nest didn’t seem to 
mind. Thurman Randle had the high in- 
dividual score in this match. 

The Individual Long-Range Rifle 
Match gave Harry Paschal a chance to 
strut his:stuff which he did to the queen’s 
taste on a 194, representing 20 shots at 
200 yards. “Swede” was right on his heels 
with a 191 which Ward Hunt tied. Ken- 
neth Recker, of Winter Haven, was high 
man with metallic sights and let us say 
right here that he did a fine job with a 
190. It was a splendid piece of shooting 
and this boy was justly proud. When a 

youngster 
comes out with 
metallic sights 
and beats the 
telescope boys 
like Paffe, Sum- 
merall, An- 
thony, Doyle, 
Kuhn, Randle 
and such, why 
shouldn’t he be 


proud. 

Well, this 
disposed of the 
Long - Range 


Match and 
soon the Team 
Championships 
were under way. 
There is noth- 
ing like team 
matches tostim- 
ulate the boys 
and the Winter 
Haven Rifle 
Club set a pace 
for the Nut- 
meggers that 
was mighty in- 
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PALMA MATCH WINS AT 
ST. 





individual Short-Range Match 
(Palma Match) 199-12X 
(Palma Match) 199-9X 
(Palma Match) 198-14X 


. H. Paschal 


. Eric Johnson 


Short-Range 2-Man_Team Match 
. H. Haase (Palma Match) 


H. Anthony 
. D. Carlson (Palma Match) 


F. Kuhn (Palma Match) 


Free Rifle Match 


(Palma Match) 27 
(Palma Match) 27 


Team Total, 395 
Team Total, 395 


. D. Carlson 
. Eric Johnson 


Southeastern Small-Bore Rifle Championship 
ss y Paschal (Palma Match) 199, 193, 194—586 
. E. Johnson (Palma Match) 198, 193, 191—582 
j E J. Paffe (Palma Match) 197, 195, 190—582 


“St. Petersburg Special” 
. R. Gadd (Palma Match) 57, 97, 154—319 
>. Johnson (Palma Match) 73, 92, 165—319 
Randle (Palma Match) 76, 92, 168—301 
>. J. Pafte (Palma Match) 61, 72, 133—301 


Individual Long-Range Rifle Match 


schal (Palma Match) 194 
son (Palma Match) 191 


Southeastern Smail-Bore Team Championship 

Connecticut State Rifle Ass’n, No. 1. 

. Kuhn 298 

. Carlson 290 

. Gadd 291 

. Haase 282 

. Johnson 294—Total, 1455 

(All shot Palma Match) 


Individual Dewar Rifle Match 
Randle (Palma Match) 199, 197—396 
. Summerall (Palma Match) 200, 196—396 
Kuhn (Palma Match) 197, 197—394 


Individual Mid-Range Match 
(Palma Match) 197 
(Palma Match) 196-9X 
(Palma Match) 196-7X 


. E. D. Morrill 
. F. O. Kuhn 
. T. Randle 


TORS: ‘AND OFFIC JALS © 


PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


. T. Randle 
. F. O. Kuhn 
. T. F. Bridgland (Palma Match) 18 bulls 


— 
. F. C. Hoppe, Jr. 
Ss. T 


. F. C. Hoppe, Jr. 





American Legion Dewar Championship 


Connecticut State Rifle Ass’n, No. 1. 
R. Gadd 388 


381 
399 
389 
394—Toral, 1951 


(All shot Palma Match 


Long-Range 2-Man Team Match 


3. Lyman 
Morrill (Palma Match 
aschal (Palma Match 186 
. Randle (Palma Match 194 


Swiss Match 
(Palma Match) 20 bulls 
(Palma Match) 18 bulls 


Sars FLORIDA SHOOT 


PALMA MATCH WINS AT 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Preliminary Match 
(Palma Match) 500 17 


cric Johnson 


Two-Man Team Match 


. L. J. Miller 100-100 


A. W. Bijou 100- 99 
*. C. Hoppe, Jr. 99-100 
Hess 100-100 


G. 
. J. A. Onkey 100-100 
S 


S. A. Colbourne 98-100 
(All shot Palma Match 


Four-Man Team Match 


. BRIDGEPORT RIFLE CLUB: 


J. A. Onkey 100-100 
S. A. Colbourne 100-100 
G. Wilkinson 98- 99 
KC 


(Palma Match) 500 10/100 
T. Moore (Palma Match) 500 10, 


100 3/99 


100 


—Toral, 
Total, 


Total, 


Clark 100-100—Total, 797 


(All shot Palma Match) 


Indoor Championship 
(Palma Match) 499 


Smallest Group 
. J. Miller (Palma Match) 86/100 


8/99 
6/99 


399 
399 


398 








PALMA MATCH 


CLEANS UP 


at the Sea Girt of the South 


Majority of wins made with Palma Match, majority of shooters shot Palma Match, in the 





Third Annual Southeastern Small-Bore Rifle and Pistol Tournament, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


AND AGAIN at Columbus, Ohio, practically every match was won with 


Remington ammunition, and 90% of the shooters used either Palma Match or Kleanbore, 


in the Ninth Annual Indoor Rifle and Pistol Matches held at Ft. Hayes. 


AND AGAIN at Brooklyn, N. Y., at the Metropolitan Indoor Rifle Cham- 


pionships, line up the winners and you find that 


MOST OF THEM SHOT PALMA MATCH 


st PALMA MATCH AND KLEAN- ili Ninth Annual Ohio-Ontario — a 
Rae and BORE wi N AT co LU M BUS, OH 10 Muaandl cn cele, Match or Kleanbore.) 


First time a woman qualified—two, as a matter of fact, 





13th Annual Columbus Dispatch Match Mrs. Cessna and Miss June Smith. 
1. A. E. Hart (Palma Match) 287 x 300 
YS ion eae (Kleanbore) 286 x 300 Women’s Match 
3. L. A. Wilkins (Palma Match) 285 x 300 1. Mrs. Mildred Cessna (Palma Match) 200 x 200 
. . 200 x 200 in shootoff 
Metallic-Sight Prone Match 2. Dorothy Kelly (Kleanbore 200 x 200 
1. Mrs. Mildred Cessna (Palma Match) 200 x 200 199 x 200 in shootoff 
200 x 200 in shootoft 3. Mrs. Sally Carlin (Kleanbore) 200 x 200 
2. Dale Arnold (Palma Match) 200 x 200 
199 x 200 in shootoff Offhand Match 
. P 208 1. A. E. Hart (Kleanbore) 189 x 200 
Mid-West Championship} ; 2 L.A. Wilkins (Palma Match) 188 x 200 
1. A. E. Hare (Palma Match) 586 x 600 3. Richard Douglas (Kleanbore) 187 x 200 
2. Byron Scott (Kleanbore) 585 x 600 
3. Dan Burr (Kleanbore) 585 x 600 Individual Railway Employees’ Match 
' Mid-West, Metallic-Sight Championship 1. Wm. Kelly (Kleanbore) 577 x 600 
1. Sam Day (Palma Match) 285 x 300 
2. A. E. Hart (Palma Match) 283 x 300 Senior Match 
1. Elmer E. Davis (Kleanbore) 197 x 200 


American Legion Match 
1. A. J. Yeardsley (Kleanbore) 283 x 300 
. King ; (Kleanbore) 283 x 300 PISTOL MATCHES 
Fourth Annual.Ohio-Connecticut Match : Mid-West Individual Pisto! Championship 
. . A. E. Hart (Kleanbore) 364 x 400 
Ohio Team Total, 2824 
L. A. Wilkins high with 292 


(Eight out of ten used Palma Match or Kleanbore; four high scores made Novice Match 
with Palma Match or Kleanbore.) . R. D. Bardon (Kleanbore) 354 x 400 
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teresting. But that boy Fred Kuhn and 
Eric Johnson are a tough combination 
when they get their heads together and 
Kuhn’s 298 for ten shots at 50, 100 and 
200 was a mighty fine piece of work. That 
score would come pretty close to winning 
the Eastern Individual Championship at 
Sea Girt, although Vail put over a clean 
score of 300 at Sea Girt in 1931. The 
Nutmeggers were the winners with 1455 
against 1444 for Winter Haven. The 
winning of this match carries with it the 
title of Southeastern Small-Bore Rifle 
Team Champions. 

The first match on the program Mon- 
day morning was the Individual Dewar, 
and when you say Dewar Course and 
Thurman Randle is around you have got 
to take him into account, for if there is 
one man who loves to shoot the Dewar 
Course and is a bad man any time, Randle 
is that man. He has gone over the course 
clean more than any other man in the 
game to-day, but Summerall, Paschal and 
Paffe set a pace for him because each came 
away from the 50-yard range with clean 
scores. There were only three totals of 
197, however, at 100 yards and with his 
199 at 50 yards Randle was only four 
points down, while none of the boys who 
had gone clean at 50 got higher than 196 
at 100. So when you have figured that out 
you will see Randle tied with Summerall 
for the match, but that 197 at 100 yards 
was the last word on the subject. Sum- 
merall made a game fight, however, and so 
did Fred Kuhn, but the 197 at 50 yards 
spoiled his chances. The boys like to win 
these Dewar matches. I think it would 
be a good thing to have about ten matches 
on the program all over the Dewar Course 
and then turn the boys loose and then 
have a grand aggregate, and in this way 
you could pick a Dewar Team that would 
be a knockout. 

The afternoon was given over to the 
Dewar Team Championship of the Amer- 
ican Legion. The boys fought for every 
point, but those Nutmeggers were a pretty 
tough nut to crack, especially that No. 1 
team composed of Kuhn, Gadd, Haase, 
Carlson and Johnson. Their 1951 settled 
the question to the satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction of all concerned—it all depends 
on how you looked at it. St. Augustine 
was in second place with 1940 and Con- 
necticut No. 2 was third with 1933. 

Tuesday, although getting-away day, 
had two individual and one team match. 
The individual match, twenty shots at 
100 yards, went to E. D. Morrill with a 
score of 197. The two-man team match, 
twenty shots at 200 yards for each man, 
was another one of those close decisions 
and a tough one to lose. The. Morrill 
combination and the Paschal and Randle 
hook-up tied on 380, the Connecticut 
boys winning on the basis of outranking, 
which is a pretty good basis just the 
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same. Thurman Randle was high in- 
dividual with a nice 194. Old “bacon git- 
ter” again brought home the breakfast for 
its owner in the Swiss Match. Randle 
caught with 20 bulls, although closely 
pressed by Kuhn and Bridgland who had 
18 each. They used the decimal target in- 
stead of the old C-5. 

An impromptu match that simulated 
sectional rivalry, but in a very friendly 
manner of course, was the North and 
South Match. This is going to be on the 
program hereafter and there isn’t any 
doubt that it will be popular. The prize 
was a barrel of apples if the South won, 
and a couple of crates of oranges if the 
North won. Well, when the Connecticut 
boys had finally packed the three ma- 
chines which brought them to the South 
with all their baggage and medals and 
other trophies and they still had the 
oranges to get aboard and when they left 
there were no oranges in sight. It was a 
pretty scrap this North and South Match 
and only ten points separated the two 
teams at the finish. High individual was 
our good friend Bridgland, the King Bolt 
of this match, and one of the hardest 
working fellows we have ever met. But 
that is another story, and we want to 
finish this competition first. 

The Southeastern Small-Bore Cham- 
pionship was the aggregate of the In- 
dividual Short Range, the Individual Mid 
Range, and the Individual Long Range. 
Fred Paffe won this last year with 573, 
but 1934 was another thing, and so we 
have to bow to Harry Paschal and his 586 
which rang the cash register for the first 
prize and all that went with it. Eric 
Johnson and Fred Paffe were right behind 
him with Thurman Randle and Fred Kuhn 
close by. 

Well, there you have the story of the 
third Southeastern Pistol Championships 
and before we close there are two things 
we want to say. About the banquet Sun- 
day night attended by some seventy-five 
competitors and visitors at the Gypsy 
Inn. It was one of those get togethers 
that brought everybody a little closer 
which gave the chairman an opportunity 
to call up the winners, present the medals, 
and get a few things off his chest that 
folks like to hear, also which gave the 
speakers a chance to get back at their 
hosts and tell them how pleased they 
were to be in the sunshine city. The 
speakers were Col. Tewes, Maj. Trull, 
Lt. Linholm, chief range officer; the 
president, T. F. Bridgland, and Frank 
Kahrs. Victor Wehle was toastmaster. 

In conclusion it is important to note 
that these competitions were ably con- 
ducted-with fairness to all, and the officers 
are entitled to a full measure of credit and 
praise for the thoroughness with which 
the competitions were run. The chief 
range officer, S. C. Linholm of the U. S. 





Coast Guard, in our opinion was fair and 
impartial in all of his decisions. All of 
the officers did a good job. 

This writer would like to see the South- 
eastern Small-Bore Championships at St. 
Petersburg built up into an annual and 
permanent mid-winter competition. There 
is no reason why these matches should not 
exceed even Sea Girt and Camp Perry in 
importance and numbers of competitors. 
Having been there and observed carefully 
everything connected with the proposition 
I would like to urge every small-bore 
shooter who likes competition to make his 
plans now to go to St. Petersburg next 
February, take his family along in the 
family automobile over the finest roads it 
has ever been my privilege to travel, and 
enjoy four days of shooting and perhaps 
a week of sight seeing in the beautiful 
State of Florida under sunny skies and 
at very little cost. There is no place that 
I know of where one can live or eat more 
cheaply than St. Petersburg. It will be 
a pleasure for me to furnish detailed in- 
formation to anyone who is interested in 
helping to make these competitions an 
annual affair. 


SHOOTING IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
considers shooting a skill and she in- 
tends to practice on the new White House 
revolver range as soon as she has a chance. 
That’s what she told her press conference 
today and, in answer to questions, empha- 
sized she did not consider practice shooting 
in conflict with her theory that children 
should not be taught war by playing with 
tin soldiers. 

The President’s wife hasn’t seen the 
range yet, installation having been made 
while she was absent from the White 
House, but she hopes it will prove useful 
to every one about the mansion. 

The guards and secret service men, all 
of whom carry pistols, will do their prac- 
tice there, she said, adding she had no idea 
where the plan originated. It had been 
attributed to Mrs. Roosevelt herself. 

“Can you shoot?” she was asked. 

“Yes:” 

“Well, what do you shoot?” 

“Anything I’m given to shoot.” 

“Tsn’t that against your idea not to give 
children warlike toys?” 

Her answer was an emphatic negative. 
She said she wouldn’t start to teach chil- 
dren to shoot with toy revolvers, but 
when they were old enough to be taught 
to use guns as firearms and to use them 
properly, then shooting became skill—a 
training of hand and eye. 

“As well argue that teaching children 
to go on long hikes is teaching them to 
march,” was the way Mrs. Roosevelt dis- 
posed of the question ASSOCIATED PRESS 
REPORT. 
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Metropolitan Rifle League 
Championship 


By EDWARD SMELTER, EXEC. SEC’Y 


N SPITE of the worst snow storm in 

years, the Indoor Championship Match 
of the Metropolitan Rifle League, Inc., of 
New York, held on February 25, brought 
out the biggest crowd of shooters since 
the match was started fourteen years ago. 
Ninety-seven small-bore “bugs” turned 
out to compete for the honor of winning 
one of the sportiest indoor matches in 
existence: 50 consecutive shots at 100 
yards, any .22-caliber rimfire rifle, any 
sights. Although there was an increase of 
50 percent over last year’s attendance, 
there was no hitch in the proceedings, 
everything running smoothly. The last 
shot was fired about 8:30 p. m., and at 
9 p. m. all the scores were tabulated. 
ranked, winners announced, and medals 
and merchandise prizes distributed. 

The winner of the Indoor Champion- 
ship for 1934 is Albert W. Bijou. of 
Mount Vernon, N. ¥Y. He had a possible 
score of 500 with 32 V’s. Frank C. 
Hoppe, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., was sec- 
ond with 499, and Guy W. Morehouse, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was third with 
499. S. T. Moore. S. J. Vitrano, D. Carl- 
son, J. M. Hilborn, F. O. Kuhn, S. A. 
Colbourne and J. C. Lippencott, Jr., fol- 
lowed in the order given with 499 each. 

G. C. Pask, of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
was high tyro with 498, winning the spe- 
cial medal donated by the Outer’s Club 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

L. J. Miller, of Philadelphia, Pa., won 
the special prize of $10 for the smallest 
possible made during the indoor matches, 
his group measuring 0.86 inches between 
centers of outside shots. 

The team matches, held on February 
18, were also well attended, there being 
ten teams of four men and twenty-seven 
teams of two men. The Four-Man Team 
Match was won by the Bridgeport Rifle 
Club with a score of 797 x 800. Hudson 
County (N. J.) Rifle Club was second 
with a score of 795 and Roosevelt Rifle 
Club No. 1 team was third with 794. 
The Two-Man Team Match was won by 
L. J. Miller and A. W. Bijou with a 
score of 399 x 400, F. C. Hoppe, Jr., 
and G. R. Hess placing second with 399, 
and J. A. Onkey and S. A. Colbourne 
third with 398. 

The Preliminary Match, unlimited re- 
entry, held on February 11, was won by 
Eric Johnson with 500 plus 17 possibles. 
F. C. Hoppe, Jr., came in second with 
500 plus 10 possibles, and S. T. Moore, 
third with 500 plus 10 possibles. There 
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was a total of 45 competitors in this 
match. 

As evidence of the increasing interest 
in rifle shooting, about one third of the 
competitors in the Championship Match 
are what would be called Class C men 
at Sea Girt, by making their first ap- 
pearance at these M. R. L. matches under 
the most strenuous competitive condi- 
tions. 

Scores of prize winners and of those 
tied but outranked for prizes follow: 

INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIP 


eee ae eee 500 Annual and 
gold medal and $20.00 
2. Hoppe, F. C., Jr. ; 499 Silver medal 
ee i aus . $15.00 
3. Morehouse, G. W. 499 Bronze medal 
ee le ate ee .. $10.00 
4. Moore, S, T. = 499 $9.00 
5. Vitrano, S. J. 499 8.00 M 
6. Carlson, D. ; 499 7.00 
7. Hilborn, J. M. 499 6.00 
8. Kuhn, F, O. , ; 499 5.00 
9. Colbourne, S. A. 499 5.00 
10. Lippencott, J. C. 499 5.00 M 
11. Davidowitch, M. J. 498 4.00 
12. Pask, G. C. 498 4.00 T 
13. Donaldson, E. , 498 4.00 H 
14. Temple, L. M. . 498 4.00 
15. Grollinund, C. 498 4.00 M 
16. Johnson, E. 498 4.00 
17. Bley, W. F. 498 4.00 
18. Scudder, G. W. 497 4.00 
19. Samsoe, T. 497 4.00 
20. Corsa, L. J. 497 4.00 M 
21. Johnson, C. H. 497 3.00 
22. Triggs, R. D. 497 3.00 
23. Landrock, P. 497 3.00 
24. Berkheiser, R. D. 497 3.00 
25. Lawless, R. P. 497 3.00 M 
26. Aronsohn. L. H. 497 3.00 
27. Woodring, W. P. 497 3.00 
28. Wekh W. R 497 3.00 
29. Walcoby, H. W. 496 3.00 
30. Tekulsky, I. 496 3.00 M 
31. Allyn, H. D. 496 3.00 
32. Vanderbush, C. 496 3.00 
33. Schweitzer, W. P. 496 
34. Wilkinson, G. 496 
35. Nicholas, W. C. 496 M 
36. Bryan, W. T. 496 
37. Sies, V. J. 496 
38. Brown, D. F. 496 
39. Sklar, D. F. 496 
40. Sittler, G. 496 M 


M, merchandise; T, high tyro; H, hat. 


TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH 


1. L. J. Miller.. . 100-100 
A. W. Bijou. . 100-99 399 
Gold medals and $20.00 
2. F. C. Hoppe, Jr... 99-100 
G. R. Hess 100-100 399 
Silver medals and 15.00 
3. J. A. Onkey . 100-100 
S. A. Colbourne 98-100 398 
Bronze medals and 10.00 
4. M. R. M. Gwilliam 100- 99 


S. T. Moore... 100- 99 398 8.00 





> mae Deion, 5.550000 99- 99 
a 100-100 398 
6. J. J. Muntenur ... 99- 99 
=  4aeereee 100-100 398 
Se eRe 100- 99 
Ba: Se I once ene ee 99-100 398 5.00 
S. G. & Bee... oie 100- 99 
0 eee 100- 99 398 5.00 
Je a, eee 100- 97 
M. J. Davidowitch...... 100-100 397 §.00 
SO. Gi. WHRRRROR. . oo ccn cess 100- 98 
iy, NR do ce heee Bass 99-100 397 
SS 8 a eee 98-100 
ey ee 99-100 397 
12. W. P. Schweltee........ 99- 98 
J. C. Lippencott, Jr. 100-100 397 
13. Lee Aronsohn........... 99-100 
a ee ree 97-100 397 
14. D. C. Cousins..... .. 99-100 
DW WI 6 se oes ess 98-100 397 
15. C. Ulbricht ... 100- 99 
F. Leiser sisebtscenae’ S~ Cae 
FOUR-MAN TEAM MATCH 
1. Bridgeport Rifle Club. 
Be Bis TT a oho ww cca . 100-100 


Ossining Rifle Club Trophy for one year 
S. A. Colbourne.. i . 100-100 
Gold medals and $20.00 


G, WHRIAOME. .....26c0us ... 98- 99 
By Mic okicm hone ae 100-100 797 
2. Hudson County Rifle Club. 
We RS ais boa nue wu 100-100 
Silver medals and $15.00 
E. Donaldson... pell-a ie sata athe 100- 98 
W. R. Walsh is .... 99- 99 
P. Landrock.... yee .. 99-100 795 
3. Roosevelt Rifle Club No, 1. 
J. M. Hilborn 100-100 
Bronze medals and $10.00 
A. W. Bijou 99-100 
G. S. Bergman 98- 98 
S. Tekulsky 99-100 794 
4. Bear Rock Rifle Club No. 1. 
R. C. Parry 100- 98 
W. B. Woodring.... .. 99-100 
Cc. C. Held had 100- 98 
M. R. Kemmerer ee ae 99-100 794 


PRELIMINARY MATCH 


1. Johnson, Eric...... 500 17/100 3/99 $20.00 
2. Hoppe, F. C., Jr... 500 10/100 8/99 15.00 
3. Moore, S. T....... 500 10/100 6/99 10.00 

. Miller, L. J........ 500 8/100 9/99 9.00 
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5. Bryan, W. T. . 500 6/100 6/99 8.00 
6. Lippincott, J. C., Jr. 500 3/100 7/99 7.00 
7. Schweitzer, Wm.... 500 2/100 8/99 6.00 
8 
9 


. Wilkinson, Geo..... 500 1/100 12/99 5.00 
. Risley, Rod. .... 500 1/100 6/99 4,00 
10. Mechling, E. B..... 500 1/100 4/99 3.00 
11. Landrock, P. -. 500 1/100 4/99 3.00 


12. Gwilliam, M. R. M. 500 12/99 4/98 3.00 
13. Grollinund, Chas... 499 4/99 1/98 3.00 


> S ae 499 3/99 4/98 3.00 
15. Nicholas, W. C. 499 1/98 1/97 3.00 
WARNING 


. R. KRAUSE, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., 

reports the theft from him of a Krag 
rifle, 25-inch barrel, remodeled stock, 
raised comb and pistol grip, fastened with 
screws; holes closed with dowel pins, 
home-made front-sight band, rear peep 
and butt plate, peep soldered to right side 
of receiver, butt diamond-checkered with 
hack saw, Lyman scope blocks. 








National Capital Plans Important 
Small-Bore Tournament 


ASHINGTON, the Capital City, has 

for years been the breeding ground 
for rifle shots of national and international 
reputation. Not for twenty-five years, 
however, has there been an important 
championship tournament staged at the 
national capital. 

Under the leadership of such well 
equipped veterans as R. H. McGarity, 
Frank Parsons and J. C. Jensen, and with 
the cooperation of Col. John W. Oehmann, 
commanding officer of the District of 
Columbia National Guard, plans are now 
being completed for the first of what is 
expected to be a series of Annual Middle 
Atlantic Small-Bore Championships. Capi- 
talizing on the ideal shooting weather 
which is prevalent in Washington in May, 
a three-day program will be fired on the 
National Guard range at Camp Simms, at 
Washington, on Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
dy, May 11, 12 and 13. 

The tournament will have the sanction 
of the National Rifle Association as a 
regional championship event, and the 
officers of the National Capital Rifle and 
Pistol Club have been assured of the co- 
operation and support of the Washington 
Board of Trade in making the event a 
success. 

The shoot will be a_ history-making 
event for at least one reason. The double- 
target system for firing at 50 and 100 
yards will be employed for the first time 
in a tournament of major importance in 
the United States. This is the system 
which has been so successfully used in 
England for many years to prevent un- 
accountable “double shots” and to def- 
initely locate competitors who have fired 
on the wrong target. 

Another plan which wil! be put into 
effect for the first time at a Small-Bore 
tournament of this character is the award 
of a definite cash prize of $100 to the 
winner of the National Capital Individual 
Championship. The second prize in this 
event will be $50 in cash, and the third 
prize, $25. With the cooperation of the 
Washington merchants, it is anticipated 
that a heavy merchandise prize list will 
also be available in this and other events. 

The schedule of matches, subject to 
alteration, is as follows: 


Friday, May 11 
Unlimited re-entry matches at all ranges. 
Match No. 1—50-Meter Individual Match, 1 p.m. 
Saturday, May 12 
Match No. 2—National Capital Individual Cham- 
pionship, 50, 100, 200 yards, a.m. 


Match No. 3—National Capital Free Rifle Cham- 
pionship, thre2 positions, 50 meters, 
p.m, 
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Match No. 4—Potomac Long-Range Championship, 
200 yards, p.m. 


Match No. 5—Potomac Short-Range Championship, 
50 and 100 yards, p.m. 


Sunday, May 13 
Match No. 6—Two-Man Team Long-Range, 
yards, a.m. 


200 


o 


Match No. 7—Two-Man Team Short-Range, 5 
and 100 yards, a.m. 

National Capital Interclub Cham- 
pionship (Four-Man Team), 50 and 
100 yards, p.m. 


Match No. 8 


Match No. 9—National Capital Club Champion- 
ship (Four-Man Team), 200 yards, 


p.m. 


Special women’s and tyro events are 
also in prospect for Saturday and Sunday. 

Programs detailing information regard- 
ing the tournament may be obtained by 
writing Frank T. Parsons, Jr., president, 
National Capital Rifle Club, 909 E. 
Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 

Splendid tourist camp accommodations 
under both municipal and private manage- 
ment are available at Washington, and 
hotel accommodations in first-class hotels 
may be obtained at practically any rate 
from $2 per day upward. 

In addition to the lure provided by the 
$100 purse in the National Capital In- 
dividual Championship and the other sub- 
stantial prizes, the opportunity to spend 
a few days in the nation’s capital at the 
time of the year when it can be viewed 
to best advantage is expected to bring an 
attendance of competitors and spectators 
to this tournament which will place it in 
the front rank of Eastern small-bore 
shoots. 





CLUBS MERGE EFFORTS AROUND 
RICHMOND, CALIF. 


N OUR locality, centering about Rich- 

mond, Calif., we have a number of 
rifle and pistol clubs. Some of them have 
been organized a number of years while 
others -are quite young. These clubs, 
after frequently meeting in competition, 
evolved the idea of building a community 
range. 

S. K. Skow, one of our members, do- 
nated a strip of 100 acres of his upper 
ranch and provided accommodations for 
picnickers. Each club has put up two 
targets on ranges from 200 to 1,000 yards, 
twelve targets being in perfect working 
order under one chief range officer. The 
range lies northwest which assures perfect 
light on the targets throughout the day. 

An outdoor small-bore range has just 
been completed and has been named 





“Little Camp Perry.” The city of Rich- 
mond appropriated $4,000 for the range, 
which lies within the city and accommo- 
dates fifty men on the firing line at one 
time. There is a natural three way wind- 
break created by three sizable hills. The 
club house is located on this range. The 
range has won widespread popularity and 
is used almost every day by citizens and 
police in nearby cities. 

The clubs also boast of an excellent 50- 
and 75-foot rifle and pistol range in the 
basement of the Elks’ Building which is 
used every night. This range has won 
the high praise of James F. McCue, 
N.R. A. secretary for northern California. 
The Elks have been responsible for the 
greater part of the furnishings and com- 
forts of the range and they have two rifle 
clubs in the field, one a senior organiza- 
tion and the other a junior club. The 
junior club has twenty-five members, all 
members of the junior division of the 
N. R. A., and they, although new to the 
game, can furnish “more competition than 
you can handle.” 

The various cooperating clubs will hold 
one of the biggest small-bore shoots ever 
held in Central California on June 3. The 
matches will include an individual Dewar 
match, a five-man team match, a two-man 
team match. an individual 50-yard match 
and an individual 100-yard match—M. G. 
LyvUrIc. 


ILLINOIS SMALL-BORE SHOOT 


T THE end of the first stage of the 
annual Tribune Trophy Match, spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Rifle Associa- 
tion, the Ridgeville Club, of Evanston, 
leads with a team total of 1,404. The 
Franklin Rod and Gun Club’s team holds 
second place with 1,383. Other high- 
scoring teams include Austin Rifle Club, 
No. 1 team, 1.375; Chicago Rifle Club, 
1.373; Westric Rifle Club, 1,361; Aurora 
Rifle Club, 1,343. The latter team is high 
among those using iron sights. 

Steve Monahan, of Ridgeville, former 
international team man, was high indi- 
vidual at the end of the first stage. He 
scored a 290, five points better than 
Patla, of Austin. M. Dinwiddie, firing 
iron sights, nosed out R. Gregg, of Frank- 
lin, for third-place honors. 

Competition this year is ten shots per 
man in each of prone, kneeling and stand- 
ing positions at 75 feet, any sights. The 
championship is divided into four stages, 
fired alternate weeks for a period of 
eight weeks. 

Ed Gschwind, statistical officer for the 
state association, announces that P. C. 
Smith, of Aurora, was the winner of the 
50-Foot Tyro Match with a 199. Ed 
Kress, Hyde Park “Y”, Chicago, with 
198. was second. Ken Newell, of Hyde 
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Park, and C. Nelson, of the Chicago 
Rifle Club, tied for third with a shoot- 
off probable to decide title to the medal. 
Bradford Wiles won Match No. 4, a 40- 
shot course, all prone, 75 feet, any sights, 
using the 50-foot target. He dropped 
four points for a total of 396. M. J. 
Fries, of Aurora, took second with 395 
and E. L. Lord, Austin, 394, third. 

Entries this year in the various events 
of the Illinois program are well ahead 
of the totals for any previous season. 
There has been a marked gain in the 
number of teams firing the 50-foot match, 
results of which are not yet available. 
The Tyro Individual Match was a new 
event which proved very popular.— 
SHERWIN Murpuy, Secretary, Illinois 
State Rifle Association. 





BAG DEER ON THEIR FIRST 
HUNT 


Bans very youthful novitiates at deer 
hunting made their dads sit up and 
take notice during the past season. The 
youngsters are Ronald Cameron, 14, and 
James McAlister, 9, of Pine Knot, Calif. 
On their first hunting trip, they got their 
deer while their fathers got none, but 
their elders were just as proud of their 
feat as they were. 

The two boys have been shooting on 
the range of the Big Bear Rifle Club since 
they were big enough to rest a rifle on 
a sand bag. Their fathers have hunted 
together several years and the past season 
they decided to take the boys along as 
both had qualified on the running-deer 
range of the club. Ronald used a re- 
modeled Enfield, given him by his father, 
and James used a Krag cut down to his 
size. The boys were instructed to hunt 
a couple of ridges that produced deer 
the preceding year while their elders took 
an opposite trail. 

When the fathers arrived back in camp 
in the afternoon empty handed, they 
found their boys with the head and neck 
of a fine buck. They were unable to 
carry off the deer. In spite of the hour, 
the boys took their dads to where they 
had left the remainder, carefully cleaned 
and hid. Stepping off of the distance 
showed that the tyro hunters had got their 
deer at 135 yards. 

The boys had surprised the buck feed- 
ing but were unable to get a shot standing 
before the deer left at high speed. 





CLUB TO START ANNUAL SHOOT 


HE Cuyahoga Civilian Marksmen’s 

Association, of Cleveland. Ohio. will 
hold its first annual indoor rifle tournament 
in the Cleveland Grays’ range on April 22 
with individual and team matches. The 
indoor season will be brought to a close 
May 4 with a banquet. 
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Mid-West Small-Bore Meet 


By Roy B. 


N SPITE of the blizzards and sub- 

zero temperature over Ohio, the 
Ninth Annual Small-Bore Tournament 
conducted by the Ohio Rifle and Pistol 
Association at Fort Hayes, Columbus, 
Ohio, on February 23, 24 and 25, drew 
a group of 148 registered shooters who 
made 355 entries in the regular matches 
and 411 entries in the practice matches. 
This was a 40 percent increase over last 
year. 

A. E. Hart, Cleveland, carried off the 
lion’s share of the honors. For the sec- 
ond successive year he carried back to 
Cleveland the Mid-West Championship 
gallery plaque. Thus Hart has had a 
monopoly on this championship as it was 
inaugurated by the Ohio association only 
a year ago and Hart has had it both 
times. He also won the Ohio Champion- 
ship, the offhand match, and the Colum- 
bus Dispatch cup. The last named 
trophy is his for keeps, and was the only 
trophy in the tournament to become the 
property of the winner. Just to finish a 
good job well, Hart was runner-up in the 
Mid-West Metallic-Sight Championship 
and also runner-up in the Mid-West Pis- 
tol Championship. 

But it was the unexpected which at- 
tracted most attention during the shoot. 
Hart and a couple dozen others were 
expected to be in there crowding at each 
other for first place honors in the vari- 


WE APOLOGIZE 
[N THE March issue we printed 


a notice announcing the new 
plan concerning mailing of the 
American Rifleman. We explained 
that under the new system of mail- 
ing the magazine over a six-day 
period, subscribers throughout the 
country should receive the Rifle- 
man on or about the same date. 

The March issue was mailed on 
this schedule, but copies for all 
subscribers were delayed several 
days due to the short month of 
February. Copies for dealers car- 
ried the usual notice that the 
magazines were not to be placed 
on sale prior to date of issue 
(March 1). As a result of this 
combination of circumstances, the 
Rifleman was being sold by deal- 
ers on the first day of March— 
several days before subscribers re- 
ceived their copies. 

To our loyal subscribers we offer 
our sincere regrets. We assure 
them that every effort is being 
made to place the Rifleman in the 
hands of all readers on the same 
day. If your magazine in the 
future is chronic in its late arrival, 
let us know and we will trace it 
through the mails to see where the 
trouble lies. 
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ous matches. However, the spice of the 
shoot was furnished by two of the fairer 
sex. Miss June Smith, Youngstown, 
Ohio, schoolgirl, who will be sixteen years 
old next July 4, chalked up the first 300 
possible in the 30-shot metallic-sight 
prone match. Later five men and one 
other woman, Mrs. Mildred Cessna, of 
Cadiz, Ohio, duplicated this feat. In 
the shootoff, Mrs. Cessna won first and 
Miss Smith was third. There were a 
total of ninety competitors in this most 
popular event, and this ninety included 
several members of the Camp Perry 
“400” Club. However, they all took 
back seats when these two women came 
along. 

Mrs. Cessna also won the title of Wo- 
man Champion of Ohio, and Miss Smith 
beat out all the boys to be crowned 
1934 Junior Champion of Ohio. Both 
women were members of the Ohio team 
to fire in the annual Ohio-Ontario match. 

A bright spot was the record-breaking 
pistol score fired by Glen Hooven, Co- 
lumbus policeman. His 376 out of a 
possible 400 on the standard American 
50-foot target topped the former Fort 
Hayes record of 372 made a few years 
ago by R. S. Marshall, of Lima, Ohio. 
Samuel Day, of Good Hope, Ohio, who 
does most of his practicing outdoors, 
took home with him the new Mid-West 
Metallic-Sight Championship trophy. 

Ohio won the annual Ohio-Connecticut 
telegraph match by a two-point margin, 
the final scores being 2824 for Ohio and 
2822 for Connecticut. 

Medal winners were: 


Match 1 (Columbus Dispatch Match), 10 shots 
standing, kneeling, and prone: A. E. Hart, Cleve- 
land. 287. cup; Dan Burr, Piqua, 286, gold medal; 
R. E. Rainsberger, Uhrichsville, 285, silver medal; 
L. A. Wilkens, Norwood, 285, bronze medal. 

Match 2, 30 shots prone, metallic sights: Mrs. 
Mildred Cessna. Cadiz, Ohio, 300 plus 200, Ohio 
Tewes plaque: D. D. Arnold, Mansfield, 300 plus 
199; June Smith, Youngstown, 300 plus 197. 

Match 3 (Mid-West Championship, aggregate of 
1 and 2): A. E. Hart, Cleveland, 586, championship 
plaque and gold medal; Dan Burr, Piqua, 585, silver 
medal; L. A. Wilkens, Norwood, bronze medal. 

Ma‘ch 4, Mid-West Metallic-Sight Championship, 
10 shots standing, kneeling, and prone: Samuel 
Day, Good Hope, Ohio, 285, gold medal; A. E. Hart, 
Cleveland, 283, silver medal; R. E, Rainsberger, 
Uhrichsville, 282, bronze medal. 

Match 5, Fort Hayes Special: Harvey King, Cleve- 
land, 291, gold medal. 

Match 6, American Legion: A. J 
Piqua, 283. 

Matches 7 and 8: Team matches. 

Match 9, Junior Match, 3 positions: June Smith, 
Youngstown, 277, class B, below 16 years; Chas. H. 
Heist, Jr., Youngstown, 270, class A, 16 years and 
up to 19. 

Match 10, Women's Match, 20 shots prone: 
Mildred Cessna, Cadiz, 200 plus 200; Mrs. Dorothea 


Yearsley, 
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Kelly, Akron, 200 plus 199; Sally Carlin, Findlay, 
200. 

Match 11, Offhand Match: A, E. Hart, 189; 
L. A. Wilkens, 188; Richard Douglass, Lewisburg, 
187. 

Match 12, Railway Employees: D. R. Maxwell, 
Columbus, 577; William E. Kelly, Akron, 577. 

Match 13, Senior Match, “The Old Boys”, 20 
shots prone: Elmer E. Davis, Toledo, 197; W. 
Russell O’Neill, Steubenville, second. 

Match A, Pistol Championship: Glen Hooven, 
Columbus, 376; A. E. Hart, 364; Ralph Feld, 
Edison, 355. 

Match B, Novice Pistol: R. D. Barden, Columbus, 
354; L. S. Barr, Mansfield, 345; Phil D. Butler, 
Chillicothe, 343. 


1,011 FIRE IN ZEPPELIN R. C.’S 
BIGGEST TOURNEY 


EW impetus has been given rifle 

shooting in Summit County, Ohio, 
as a result of what is believed to be the 
biggest indoor amateur shoot ever spon- 
sored by a member club of the National 
Rifle Association. On January 19, 20 and 
21, the Zeppelin Club, an Employes’ Ac- 
tivities organization of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, held an interde- 
partmental rifle shoot in which 1,011 in- 
dividuals competed. 

The preliminary shootoff was to have 
taken only three days, but during that 
period only 891 contestants had com- 
pleted their course of fire; so another day 
was consumed to allow the remainder of 
the 1,011 to shoot. 

The five high men in each of forty fac- 
tory and office divisions were selected to 
represent their respective departments as 
a team. The shootoff for the company 
team championship was held on January 
25, 26 and 27. 

The Plant 1 Maintenance Department 
won first place with a score of 819. The 
course of fire consisted of 10 shots prone 
and 10 shots offhand at 50 feet, using 
standard N. R. A. targets and regulations. 
Members of the winning team and their 
scores were G. C. Peters, 151; R. A. 
Balo, 160; V. M. Cossin, 178; W. Mc- 
Queery, 171, and R. Wagner, 159. The 
team representing the General Office took 
second place with a score of 779 and the 
Machine Shop team was a close third with 
778. Winner of first place was awarded 
a handsome bronze plaque symbolizing 
the company divisional championship. 

High individual honors went to J. 
Fielding, Tire Development Department, 
who shot 98 in the prone and 84 offhand 
for a total of 184. Russell Deyoung, V. 
M. Cossin, Jack Sisler and D. A. Bash- 
line tied for high prone score with 99 
each. In the shootoff to decide the win- 
ner, Deyoung scored 198x200-to earn the 
medal that went with the victory. P. E. 
Jacobs and W. R. Sweet tied for first in 
the offhand with 82 each. (J. Fielding shot 
an 84 but was not eligible for the offhand 
medal on account of winning medal for 





high aggregate.) Sweet won in the shoot- 
off with an 86 and a 90. 

The widespread interest in the match 
was evidenced by the fact that employes 
of practically every department of the 
company, as well as department heads 
and officials, competed for places on the 
teams. The match also attracted E. N. 
Littleton, president of the Ohio State 
Rifle and Pistol Association, who came 
all the way from Bowling Green, Ohio, 
to witness the finals. 

The entire match was held on the re- 
cently enlarged Zeppelin Club range, lo- 
cated in the basement of the East Akron 
postoffice building. The improved range 
has accommodations on the firing line for 
10 riflemen and ample room behind the 
firing line for more than 100 spectators 
or contestants without crowding or con- 
fusion. 

A majority of the entrants in the divi- 
sional shoot never before had competed 
in a supervised contest. In many in- 
stances, contestants received their first 
coaching during the preliminaries and 
some of these men proved such apt pu- 
pils that they won places on their respec- 
tive teams. 

As a result of the interest evidenced 
in its highly successful contest, the Zep- 
pelin Rifle Club announces through A. B. 
Pettit, its president, that a Divisional 
Rifle League will be organized as a sub- 
sidiary to the parent club. 

The league will be open to any em- 
ploye of the Goodyear company and the 
dues for the year will be but 50 cents. 
The club has purchased 10 new Win- 
chester 57 rifles which will be used for all 
League matches. Employes will be urged 
to form departmental teams in units of 
five (teams may be of five, 10 or even 
as many as 25 members, if the shooters 
desire) and all matches will be in offhand 
position, 10 shots slow fire and 10 shots 
rapid fire. 

Competition between departments will 
be encouraged and every Friday will be 
devoted exclusively to League shooting. 
Women also are eligible to organize teams 
and the women may compete with the 
men, but there will be no mixed teams. 
All League shoots will be supervised by 
Zeppelin Club members and coaching will 
be given to all desiring it. 

Among the members of the Zeppelin 
Rifle Club are some of Ohio’s best small- 
bore riflemen, including V. Z. Canfield, 
Henry Edwards, Dana Scarborough, Ar- 
thur Darkow, L. C. Barrett and Haskell 
Barrett. 

Recently the club joined the newly or- 
ganized Summit County Rifle League. The 
other members of the League are the 
A. C. and Y. Railway Club, Barberton 
Rifle Association and the Goodrich Rifle 
and Pistol Club—Ctype E. SCHETTER. 


NOVELTY SHOOT 


N JANUARY 2, the Y Boys’ Rifle 

Club, of Fargo, N. Dak., put on a 
novelty shoot, to which the public was in- 
vited, with the view of stimulating interest 
in the club. An admission charge of ten 
cents was made to prevent a congestion as 
the range is rather small. This admission 
charge permitted the purchaser to shoot 
three shots for his lunch, consisting of 
wienies and buns, hot chocolate and ice 
cream. 

In this shooting the junior single-bull 
target was divided into eight sections, 
lines being drawn from the target edge 
through the center and each section being 
marked with various articles of food. 
Each person received only those articles 
designated in the section in which his 
shots landed. Anyone scoring a ten, how- 
ever, received the whole lunch. Reentries 
were ten cents for three shots. 

Following the lunch shoot, W. H. 
Meister, the instructor, put on a demon- 
stration of the correct shooting positions 
and gave an exhibition of trick shooting. 
Paul Schoberg, a dyed-in-the wool muzzle- 
loading fan, was present with one of his 
muzzle-loading rifles and a flintlock du- 
elling pistol of English manufacture. In 
addition to these guns, he also had his 
45-70 with 25 rounds of light loads. R. 
L. Humphreys, secretary of the boys’ de- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A., brought his 
.30-'06 rifle and 80 rounds of ammu- 
nition which Mr. Meister had loaded for 
him for gallery shooting. For this shoot- 
ing, a charge of three shots for a nickle 
was made. Club members also brought 
their rifles and a charge of ten cents for 
seven shots was made. Most of the .30- 
caliber and .45-70 shooting was done by 
older boys and men who were present. 

To further provide a variety of enter- 
tainment, a bicycle wheel was fastened 
in a horizontal position and a target at- 
tached thereto. The wheel was then spun 
and hits were not so plentiful, especially 
when the wheel was spinning fast. A 
rubber handball was attached by a wire 
and hung in front of the backstop, first 
shot setting it in motion and then it was 
up to the shooter to catch it on the swing 
with his other shots. We also had an in- 
clined plane down which marbles roll and 
it was not so easy to pick them off. The 
stunts mentioned here were more for the 
older fellows but a number of the younger 
boys met with good success on a slowly 
turning wheel. 

This was the third novelty shoot spon- 
sored by the club and the attendance 
taxed the facilities of the range. In 
order to give the smallest boys a chance 
for their lunch we permitted them to 
shoot with a rest; all other shooting was 
in the offhand position. The small boys, 
however, had a full lunch regardless of 
their scores. 
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Spring Postal Matches 


IME flies—the gallery season is over. 

And with the advent of Spring, and 
the month of April, comes the beginning 
of the popular outdoor season. 

The first series of the Thirteenth Annual 
Spring-Summer Program will officially 
open on May 1. Since this date is the 
closing date of entries in the early pro- 
grammed matches (see schedule), entries 
in this first series must be made on or 
before May 1. The Competitions Divi- 
sion has already sent out copies of the new 
Spring program to every individual mem- 
ber of the N. R. A., both annual members 
and life members. 

Club secretaries have also received a 
copy of the program and competitors are 
urged to make their entries as early as 
possible so that targets may be sent well 
in advance of the firing date to enable 
shooters to select the good days to fire 
the matches, which always means added 
points to the score. 


OUTDOOR POSTAL 


Small-Bore Section 


Junior Individual Championship 
Women’s Dewar Course Championship 
Tyro 50-Yard Match 

Tyro 100-Yard Match 

50-Yard Offhand Match ' su 
Individual Small-Bore Championship. . . eee Pet 
50-Yard Individual Championship : a 
100-Yard Individual Championship .. . Fille aaa 
Small-Bore Free Rifle Championship 

50-Meter Small-Bore Championship 

American Individual Dewar 

200-Yard Small-Bore Championship 

American Legion Small-Bore Match................ 
Small-Bore Two-Man Team (any sights)........... 
Dewar Course Two-Man Team (iron sights)... 
Long-Range Small-Bore Two-Man Team.... 
Railwaymen’s Individual Match... 
Small-Bore Qualification. . . 


High-Power Section 
200-Yard Prone Match 
200-Yard Offhand Match 
Krag-Russian Match 
Hornet Rifle Match 
1,000-Yard Individual Match 
600-Yard Individual Match 
American Legion Individual Match 


Pistol and Revolver Section 


Tyro Slow-Fire Pistol Match. . 

Tyro Timed-Fire Pistol Match... . 
Tyro .22-Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol Match 
Tyro .22-Caliber Timed-Fire Pistol Match 
-22-Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol Match... . 
.22-Caliber Timed-Fire Pistol Match... 
Slow-Fire Pistol Match. .... 

Timed-Fire Pistol Match. . denGuakes 
Tyro .22-Caliber Rapid-Fire Pistol Match. . 

Tyro .22-Caliber Two-Man Slow-Fire Pistol] Match 
.22-Caliber Rapid-Fire Pistol Match. . 

Rapid-Fire Pistol Match es 
Individual Spring Pistol Championship 
Individual Spring Revolver Championship 
.22-Caliber Pistol Championship................... 
.22-Caliber Slow-Fire Single-Shot Match... 
N. R. A. Qualification 


APRIL, 1934 


Registered match targets on which all 
competitors are required to shoot are fur- 
nished by the Association upon receipt of 
the entry. Each competitor shoots on his 
own home range under the supervision of 
fellow shooters or other local acquaint- 
ances who act as his judge and witnesses. 
Targets are then returned to National 
Headquarters for official scoring and for 
publication of bulletin showing the scores 
and standing of all who participated. 
N. R. A. medals are awarded as prizes. 

Of particular interest is the Hornet Rifle 
Match, open to any .22-caliber Hornet 
rifle, any sights, course of fire being twenty 
shots for record, slow fire, prone, 200-yard 
decimal target being used. Entries for 
this match close June 1, with targets or 
score cards to be in Washington by July 1. 

This year for the first time, open to 
all N. R. A. members, is the 50-Meter 
Small-Bore Championship Match. The 
course of fire will be twenty shots per 


MATCH SCHEDULE 


Entry Fee 
Entries When N. R. A. Club 
Close Fired Member Member 
May 1 May $0.25 $0.25 
May 1 May 1.00 1.06 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
. June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
July 1 July 1.00 1.00 
Never Any Time 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
. June 1 June 1.00 1.5 
July 1 July 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
Never Any Time 1.00 1.50 


man at fifty meters, using the 50-meter 
International target which will be fur- 
nished on entry. Any rifle using a rim- 
fire cartridge and a lead or alloy bullet, 
not larger than .23 inch in diameter, with 
not less than a three-pound trigger pull, 
barrel length not greater than thirty inches 
and metallic sights, may be used in this 
match. 

In the small-bore rifle events tyros will 
have an opportunity of not only winning 
place medals but percentage medals in 
both the Tyro 50-Yard Match and the 
Tyro 100-Yard Match. There are also 
several pistol and revolver matches for 
the tyros, as will be noted from the 
schedule. 

When five or more competitors are 
entered in the N. R. A. Small Bore Spring 
Championship Match from any one state, 
they will also be considered as competing 
in a separate division and the individual 
with the highest aggregate score in each 
such state will be declared N. R. A. Small- 
Bore Champion of his state and a special 
bronze medal awarded. When fifteen com- 
petitors are entered from any one state, 
a silver medal will be awarded to the State 
Champion and a bronze medal to the 
runner-up. 

The Outdoor Interclub Small-Bore 
League will again be conducted in two 
separate divisions, one metallic sights and 
one any sights, and will be fired over the 
Dewar course, twenty shots per man at 
fifty yards and twenty shots per man at 
one hundred yards. Teams will consist of 
ten shooters, the five high scores to count. 
It will be possible for competitors firing 
in these league matches to count their 
scores as outdoor small-bore qualifications 
by paying the additional entry fee and re- 
ceive the decoration for marksman, sharp- 
shooter or expert, according to the score 
made. 

A special circular will be mailed out 
upon request to all interested and eligible 
to American Legion matches, and mem- 
bers who desire to enter these matches 
should write in requesting the Legion entry 
blank. There is also a schedule of matches 
open to those desiring to fire the high- 
powered rifle; also, numerous pistol and 
revolver competitions. 

In practically all cases conditions of 
postal matches correspond to conditions of 
important National, Regional and State 
Shoots. That is why big-bore and hand- 
gun enthusiasts, as well as members of the 
small-bore clan, find the N. R. A. home- 
range program of real training value in 
preparing for the day ahead when they 
will match their skill against that of 
other shooters in _ shoulder-to-shoulder 
competition. 

The 1934 schedule of N. R. A. Out- 
door Postal Matches appears on this page. 
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WHO GETS THE BREAK? 





Two cartoons reflecting public opinion. 


Girl Kills Thug 
Mss MARGARET BORHY, a high school senior, 


had her first occasion to fire a pistol on March 
2 when a colored thug held up her mother and sister 
in their confectionery store in Detroit. She was in 
the kitchen in the rear of the store when she heard 
noises indicating a stickup. She seized a pistol, went 
into the store, where she saw her parent and sister 
fighting with the robber, and then at her first oppor- 
tunity pressed the gun against the intruder’s back 
and fired. A body found a half mile 
from the store sometime later was identified as that 
of Miss Borhy’s victim. 


The negro fled. 


Gunman Loses 
Drawing a pistol on Dr. Claude C. 
Francisco on February 16, a man, who had a long 
police record, was himself shot and mortally wounded 
by the arrival of William J. Connell, a special officer 
hired by the doctor to guard his offices since a holdup 
Although ‘‘covered’’ by the intruder, 


Long in San 


last November. 
Dr. Long, when Connell appeared, drew his own gun 
The man attempted to escape but was 
A woman, an 


and fired. 
shot down by Connell with a shotgun. 
alleged accomplice, had held Mrs. Geraldine Kooey, 
a nurse for the doctor, at bay with a pistol on a 
lower floor. 

Arms and the Bandit 

“Louis Kyriazopulos is 13 years old and he lives 
at River Grove. But he is really a contemporary 
of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and Buffalo Bill. 
When underworld rats, brandishing guns, raided his 
daddy’s restaurant the other night, Louis, in the flat 
upstairs, instinctively reached for the family shotgun, 
just as the frontier lad used to grab the long rifle 
from its peg over the cabin hearth when prowling 
redskins or road agents appeared. 

“Louis of the fighting heart is in marked contrast 
to the 200 latter-day Americans who were lying prone 
upon the restaurant floor when he broke up the party 
and stopped the stickup. 

“Congress, now 
feeble-witted bills to encroach yet more upon the con- 
stitutional right of free men to possess arms, should 
Chicago News, February 20. 


mulling over faint-hearted and 


read about Louis.”’ 
Feigns Faint, Kills Bandit 


Flourishing a pistol, a bandit jumped into the auto- 
mobile of William Spitzel, jewelry company executive 
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The one to the left appeared in The Philadelphia Inquirer and The Boston Herald. 


The Washington Herald 


Guns vs. Bandits 


in Los Angeles on January 20, and ordered him to 
Spitzel declared he couldn’t as he 
The robber reached for the 


“throw ’em up.” 
was “going to faint.” 
wheel and Spitzel, whose ‘faint’? was only acted, 
grabbed the bandit’s gun and killed him. 


Braves Bandits’ Attack, Kills One 

Frank Landon, of Riverside, near Chicago. on Feb- 
ruary 18, shot and possibly fatally wounded a holdup 
man who boarded the automobile in which he and 
his wife were riding. The Landons, with Mrs. Lan- 
don driving, were driving slowly along a road be- 
tween Gary and Hammond, IIl., when an automobile, 
in which were several men, Zrew alongside. Several 
shots were fired from the bandit car and the Lan- 
dons were forced to halt. One man, flourishing a pis- 
tol, entered the rear seat of the Landon machine and 
directed Mrs. Landon to drive into a side road. Mr. 
Landon, when the intruder carelessly lowered his 
pistol, quickly yanked a gun from the door pocket, 
whirled around and fired. 





Drives Off Robber with Gun 
Hearing a noise in the rear of his living quarters 
Fred 
Bittner picked up his gun, leaned out a window and 
fired once, wounding the prowler. 


and barber shop in Chicago on February 12, 


Bullets Chase Burglar 


In Oakland, Calif., Vendes Mann awakened to find 
a burglar ransacking a bureau drawer in his room, He 
drew a pistol from beneath his pillow and fired. The 
burglar fled and at one point fell as it hit but suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. 


Kills One in Burglary Frustration 
Maurice Weiss, of Chicago, played an heroic part 
on February 24 in a battle with three burglars who 
attempted to drill their way into a drug store. He 
shot and killed one of the robbers who had slugged 
a police officer. The policeman wounded the second 
robber and the third was captured later. 


Fleeing Bandit Dropped 

Fleeing in an automobile after robbing Albert De 
Witt, operator of a Chicago filling station on Feb- 
ruary 2, two armed colored bandits were fired on 
by their victim, one of the robbers falling mortally 
wounded. The slain bandit had attempted to return 
De Witt’s fire when the fatal bullet struck him in 
the chest. 
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The other is from 


Beats Bandits By Being Prepared 

n his place of business 
, Joe Bauer elected to 
The result was 


Held up by two bandits i 
in St. Louis on January 25 
“shoot it out’? with the intruders. 
that one of the bandits fell dead from a bullet and 
He had 


never fired a pistol, but after coming off second best 


the other fled while Bauer was unharmed. 


in a holdup a year ago, he bought a revolver and 
practiced occasion itself. Hence, 
victory for him in his second engagement with thugs. 


when presented 


Capture Bandit at Pistol Point 
Myron Baker, an N.R.A. Fremont, 
Ohio, turned the tables on a youthful bandit who 
held him up and robbed him at a filling station at 
which he is an attendant on January 12. The bandit, 
armed with a revolver, had turned his back to get 


memcer of 


into the stolen automobile he was driving, after 
having secured the service station money, when 
Baker, quick to take advantage of the opening, 


the youth to 
until 


drew his own gun and commanded 
surrender, Baker held the bandit at bay 
assistance arrived. After his arrest, it was dis- 
covered the youth ‘“‘bad man’s” gun. was unloaded. 


Criminality and Firearms 
‘-Firearms are not the origin of criminal tendencies, 
nor would the forbidding of their manufacture bring 
the criminal could not 
Such arms already are in 


about a condition wherein 
avail himself of their use. 

existence, multip!e millions of them, and to these the 
criminal would have access. Or he could, if he chose, 
manufacture his own firearm. Or procure it from a 
bootlegger of firearms, for there would be no lack of 
those who sought to profit by the opportunity. The 
price would go up, of course, but there would be no 
real scarcity of firearms for criminal employment. 

“ To forbid a lawful man the possession of 
firearms, broadly speaking, for no other reason than 
that similar firearms are employed criminally by the 
lawless is clearly the infringement of a natural right. 
It is desirable, too, as national policy, that male 
citizens be familiar with firearms and their use. This 
traditional familiarity has counted heavily for the 
American cause in more than one conflict. It is more 
than probable that even now crime is held in con- 
siderable restraint through criminal fear of the pos- 
session of firearms by law-abiding people. 

“The machine gun constitutes an evident exception. 
Citizens of lawful disposition have no wish to main- 
tain their right to bear machine guns about with 
them 
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“There were criminals, desperate and deadly fel- 
lows, before firearms were invented. Criminality is 
not coeval with this type of weapon. Nor would sup- 
pression of firearms, and their restriction to military 
and police forces, put an end to crime—a social illness 
calling for quite different curatives.’’—Portland, 
(Oreg.) Morning Oregor‘a*t. 


Underworld Replenishes Gun Supply 


Four machine guns, thirteen army pistols and a 
quantity of ammunition were stolen the night of 
February 19 from the headquarters of Company I, 
Texas National Guard, 


Police Aid Actress in Marksmanship 


Threatened for testifying against men she accused 
of robbing her, Mae West, movie actress, started 
pistol practice on the Los Angeles police range with 
a pistol leaned her by the police department. accord- 
ing to a newspaper story. It is another case of 
recognition of the value of a gun as a proper 
means of defense against the criminal. 


Right to Protect Self 


“By forbidding the citizen to have a weapon, we 
doubly arm the criminal. Every man should have 
the right to protect himself, if he can prove conclu- 
sively that he is a decent, law-abiding citizen intent 
on protecting his family and his property.’’—Col. 
Calvin Goddard, director of research, Northwestern 
University Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory. 


Shoot—Ask Questions Later 


“Atlanta, Feb, 24.—Police Chief T. O. Sturdivant 
today urged Atlanta motorists to help curb wave 
of kidnap-bandits by ‘judicious use of arms’ after 
four more motorists were ‘taken for rides’ and robbed 
of money and their cars last night. 

“Declaring ‘the time has come for the public to 
help,’ Chief Sturdivant again called on motorists ‘to 
shoot the bandits and ask questions later. A man has 
no more right to jump on the running board of your 
car than to break into your house.’ ’’—United Press 
report. 


Guns, Offensive and Defensive 


“For several years machine guns and sawed-off 
shotguns have been the favorite weapons of the more 
dangerous gangster mobs. That fact seems to have 
been overlooked, however, by the sponsors of a group 
of bills pending in Congress. The avowed purpose of 
the bills, which contain many excessive and some 
ridiculous regulations, is to prevent crime by depriv- 
ing criminals of their weapons. In reality they would 
tend to prevent the possession of arms by sportsmen 
and law-abiding householders. but would interfere 
little, if at all, with the well-armed bandit's raids 
upon a disarmed public, 

“The measures display a particular animus toward 
the revolver and the pistol, and would require the 
labeling of all shipments of those weapons in interstate 
commerce. If there is any lesson in the record of 
recent exploits of the gangsters, it is that progress 
in underworld ballistics is making the pistol merely 
a defense weapon. It may still be used by unorganized 
footpads and poorly equipped police, but its greatest 
present value is as a means of protection in the home. 

“No law-abiding citizen will quarrel with the 
ostensible purpose of these bills. But they would 
be as unenforceable as prohibition was. If real regula- 
tion of the sale of firearms and ammunition is de- 
sired in the interest of crime prevention, it should 
be limited to machine guns and sawed-off shotguns. 
It is these weapons in the hands of ruthless gangsters 
which constitute the real menace to public safety.’’— 
Chicago Daily News, February 9 


Police Chief Starts Pistol Class 


Police Chief Everett F. Russell, of East Bridge- 
water, N. Y., has invited the men of the town to 
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join a pistol class with the understanding that 
when they attain a required proficiency they will be 
given permits to carry firearms and in case of 
emergency they may be called into action to assist 
the police officials. 


Well-intentioned but Futile 


“We think the laws against average citizens’ 
carrying pistols and weapons, unless formally per- 
mitted, is a well-intentioned one but futile as well 
as injurious to the best interest of society. The 
only one who has difficulty obtaining a gun is the 
honest citizen.”—Clifford B. Ward’s column, ‘‘Abra- 
cadabra,”’ in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 


Laws Don’t Stop Bandits from Arming 


‘‘There are some legislators now who are advocating 
changes in the laws to make it more difficult for 
people to buy firearms. Instead of hindering the gun- 
men, as is the good intention of the law makers, 
they will be simply putting stumbling blocks in the 
way of honest people who wish guns for legitimate 
purposes. There should be, instead, heavier sen- 
tences for gunmen.’’—Capt. Louis E. Lutz, retired 
drillmaster of the Boston police department. 


BANKS PRACTICE FOR BANDITS 


ANKS of Topeka, Kans., at the insti- 

gation and with the cooperation of 
the Capital City Rifle and Revolver Club, 
are preparing their employees to meet 
the menace of the bandit through a train- 
ing course in pistol marksmanship. J. E. 
Collingwood, secretary-treasurer of the re- 
volver division of the rifle and revolver 
club, has been the prime mover in the 
establishment of the school. 

After a teller of a Topeka bank had 
been held and tortured for several hours 
by thugs, an officer of Mr. Collingwood’s 
father’s bank asked the rifle and revolver 
club officer to put his revolver in order. 
Mr. Collingwood found the revolver an 
antiquated affair. Out of this incident, 
the club officer evolved the idea of a train- 
ing school for non-shooters. 

He secured the permission of the range 
officer to use the range and approval of 
the plan from Police Captain George Reid. 
Then came the entrance of the banks into 
the plan. Cooperation of the newspapers 
in the way of publicity followed. The 
banks undertook to pay for their em- 
ployees the fee for the instruction, which 
was fixed at $3. Each student furnishes 
his own ammunition and pistol, the am- 
munition being sold through the police 
department at cost. The interest is so 
great that many of the men are spending 
time practicing outside the regular two- 
hour instruction periods. 

The personnel in the instruction classes 
comprises Frank Sourwine and Clifford 
Allen, chief instructors; Lawrence Bell, 
Lou Lockenour and Jim Wilson, assistant 
instructors; Aurrel Fluke, range officer, 
and J. E. Collingwood, secretary-treasurer. 
The course is for six weeks. 





PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT 
ORDNANCE SUPPLIES 


A RECENT ruling of the Comp- 

troller General necessitates a 
change in the procedure governing 
the purchase of ordnance supplies 
by members of the National Rifte 
Association, The change eliminates 
the handling of money orders,’ 
funds or stamps by the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship. 

A member of the N. R. A. now 
desiring to purchase ordnance sup- 
plies will send his purchase order, 
together with his N. R. A. member- 
ship card, to the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship, but will not in- 
close money order or stamps. 

By return post the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship will indorse 
his action upon the purchase order, 
returning the N. R. A. membership 
card at the same time. If the order 
is approved the D. C. M. indorse- 
ment will show the exact cost, the 
tax, packing and handling charges, 
parcel post charges, etc., and also 
the address of the shipping arsenal. 

The member will then forward 
the approved purchase order to the 
shipping arsenal, together with 
money order and parcel post 
stamps as noted. Checks and 
drafts will not be accepted. The 
N. R. A. membership card should 
not accompany the purchase order 
to the arsenal. The member may 
arrange to call for his purchases 
at the arsenal, if he so desires, as 
heretofore. 

This change will be effective 
April 15, 1934. 





David C. Prettigrem 


GT. DAVID C. PETTIGREW, pop- 

ular police officer and pistol shot of 
Freeport, Long Island, died on February 
11 while aiding fellow officers in subduing 
a street brawl. Death was due to a heart 
attack brought on by the excitement of the 
melee. 

Sergeant Pettigrew was 39 years old, a 
veteran of the World War and had been 
a member of the Freeport police depart- 
ment since 1923. 

From the standpoint of his marksman- 
ship, Capt. Walter C. Mayer paid the late 
police officer this tribute: “He was the 
finest shot I have ever seen and I had 
anticipated great things for him. He was 
the head of the Freeport police team, its 
best shot and always a good worker for 
the game. We all lose not only a good 
competitor but a real man.” 
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FIFTH ANNUAL KEMPER SHOOT 
ITH thirteen matches on the pro- 
gram for college and high school 

shooters and about one hundred compet- 
ing, the Fifth Annual Kemper Military 
School Midwest Gallery “Camp Perry” 
was held in the school’s range on February 
23 and 24. 

The results of the matches showing the 
high three, were: 

High School Team Match, four positions (20 
entries): St. Thomas Military Academy, 711; Cen- 
tral High School, Kansas City, Mo., 707; Missouri 
Military Academy, 698. 

Basic R. O. T. C. Team Match, four positions 
(17 entries): St. Thomas Military Academy, 728; 
Cretin High School, St. Paul, Minn., 718; State 
University of Iowa, 703, 

Advanced R. O. T. C. Match, four positions (12 
entries): University of Wisconsin, 724; State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 722; Cretin High School, St. Faul, 
Minn., 716. 

College Girls’ Team Match, prone: University of 
Missouri, 393; Municipal University of Wichita, 383. 

High School Girls’ Team Match, prone: Grover 
Cleveland High School, No. 1 team, 390; Grover 
Cleveland High School, No. 2 team, 373. 

Individual Standing Championshp (78 entries): 
T. Parker, St. Thomas Military Academy, 87; D. 
Martin, State University of Iowa, 86; V. Allison, 
State University of Iowa, 86. 

Individual Prone Championship (68 entries): 
W. Stewart, Kansas State College of A. and A. S., 
100 plus 9 bulls; W. Fox, State University of Iowa, 
100 plus 9 bulls; J. Ziervogel, Grover Cleveland High 
School, 100 plus 8 bulls. 

Girls’ Individual Prone Championship (15 
entries): Dorothy Doerres, Washington University, 
100 plus 7 bulls; Florence Herman, University of 
Missouri, 100 plus 6 bulls; Emily Marshall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 99. 

Individual Sitting and Kneeling Championship 
(66 entries): W. Blackman, St. Thomas Military 
Academy, 98; V. Tiefenbrunn, Washington Uni- 
versity, 97; D. Reese, State University of Iowa, 96. 

Grand Aggregate College Championship (46 
entries): V. Tiefenbrunn, Washington University, 
281; D. Martin, State University of Iowa, 275; 
W. E. Newman, Kemper Military School, 274. 

Grand Aggregate High School Championship 
(10 entries): G. Priebe, St. Thomas Military Acad- 
emy, 268; T. Parker, St. Thomas Military Acad- 
emy, 264; H. Wiegard, Grover Cleveland High 
School, 260. 

Grand Aggregate Girls’ Championship (11 en- 
tries): Florence Herman, University of Missouri, 
198; Emily Marshall, University of Missouri, 197; 
Louise Hollman, University of Missouri, 196. 

All Comers’ Match, 7 shots standing, Tiefen- 
brunn, Washington University, 20 hits; L. L. 
Brackey, University of Wisconsin, 12 hits; H. Red- 
man, State University of Iowa, 6 hits. 


HUDSON VALLEY RIFLE LEAGUE 
GALLERY TOURNAMENT 

HE Hudson Valley Rifle League held 

its first annual gallery rifle tourna- 
ment in the Troy (N. Y.) Armory on 
February 24. The tournament was at- 
tended by eighty-seven shooters in spite 
of the icy condition of the roads at the 
time which made driving for any dis- 
tance a real ordeal. 

Matches were provided for_ five-man 
teams, two-man teams and _ individuals. 
The course of fire consisted of five shots 
each prone, sitting, kneeling and stand- 
ing (200 possible), iron sights. The Co- 
lumbia. rifle team from Hudson, N. Y., 
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rather outclassed the field, taking first 
in the Five-Man Team Match, first and 
second in the Two-Man Team Match, 
and first in the Individual Match. Com- 
petition was closer than the scores indi- 
cate and the matches were literally not 
decided until the last man had finished 
shooting. Interest in the tournament, 
the first of its kind in this part of the 
state, was high and the Hudson Valley 
Rifle League plans to continue this as 
an annual feature. 

The place winners in the matches for 
two-man teams and individuals were: 





Two-Man Team Match (8 entries): R. Benedict 
and S. Goldburg, Columbia Rifle Club, 370; J. 
White and D. Barnum, Columbia Rifle Club, 360; 
A. Peterson and A. Hanson, Schaghticoke (N. Y.) 
Rifle Club, 356. 

Individual Match (37 entries): W. Fruchting, 
Columbia Rifle Club, 187; J. L. Polk, Palma, Troy, 
N. Y., 186; A. O. Dodge, Schenectady General Elec- 
tric, 184; A. Stacy, Columbia, 182; T. Swisher, 
Schenectady General Electric, 177. 

The five high teams in the Five-Man Team Match, 
in which were fourteen entries, were Columbia Rifle 
Club, No. 2 team, 906; Schaghticoke (N. Y.) Rifle 
Club, 892; Greenwich (N. Y.) Rifle Club, 883; 
Schenectady (N. Y.) General Electric A. A. R. C., 
No. 1 team, 873; Tannersville (N. Y.) Rifle Club, 
869. 





New Frames Eliminate Tacking 


Difficulties 


EEKING an improved method of 

fastening targets on frames, R. Paul 
Dodge, president of the Post Rifle and 
Pistol Club, Inc., of Allendale, N. J., de- 
vised a frame that has proved most satis- 
factory in the club’s shoots from the 
standpoint of both comfort and speed. 

“The thumb-tack method is rather 
tough on the finger nails in drawing the 
tacks out and then there always seems to 
be a scarcity of tacks, especially when 
fastening up twenty-four targets at a 
time,” Mr. Dodge explains what led up to 


his experimenting for a better way to 
arrange the targets. 

“T constructed a frame, as sketched 
below, to hold six targets for our 100- 
yard range. It was so satisfactory that 
three other members of our club and I 
constructed three more. We used these 
four frames, accommodating twenty-four 
targets, at our annual shoot. While they 
were being shot, we had time to put 
targets on the old frames; consequently, 
we noted the difference.” 

A sketch of the frames is appended: 


A SUGGESTION FOR A SO OR 100 YD. TARGET FRAME 



























RAILS -A- TO HAVE 
NAILS PROTRUDING 
THROUGH TO HANG 
TARGETS ON —— 
RAILS ~ C - HAVING 
HOLES DRILLED 
THROUGH TO CLAMP 
OVER TARGET, 
CLAMP -D- THEN 

1S TURNED —SEE 
DRAWING ABOVE 
WHICH WILL HOLD 
TARGETS FIRMLY 
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COMING EVENTS 


The Eighth Annual Missouri State Rifle and 
Pistol Matches will be held at Jefferson City on 
May 12 and 13. E. E. Dittbrenner, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Missouri State Rifle and Pistol Association, 
announces the matches will be substantially the same 
as last year with only such additions and eliminations 
as experience has indicated desirable. While little 
change has been made in the high-powered rifle 
events, it is felt the ammunition situation will encour- 
age more small-bore shooting than in the past and the 
association will for the first time use the 200-yard 
small-bore target for its State Small-Bore Champion- 
ship, and, further, consideration is being given the 
addition of a match that will permit the Hornet 
with other arms or in a class by itself. The small- 
bore program carries matches in all the regulation 
positions excepting standing. The facilities of the 
range, located about two miles east of Jefferson City, 
are the second largest in the state, with 19 targets for 
high-powered rifle, 20 for small-bore rifle and 30 for 
pistol. For programs and other information contact 
Mr. E. E. Dittbrenner, secretary-treasurer, Missouri 
State Rifle and Pistol Association, Box 232, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

The Fourth Annual Tri-State Small-Bore Rifle 
Tournament, under the auspices of the Standard Steel 
Car Corporation Rifle Club, Butler, Pa., will be held 
May 30 and 31 at Butler. Eight matches comprise 
the program: Individual Iron-Sights Championship, 
20 shots at 50 yards and 20 at 100 yards, prone; 
Two-Man Team Iron-Sights Championship, same 
course; Five-Man Team Iron-Sights Championship, 
same course; 200-Yard Any-Sight Championship, 20 
shots prone; Individual Any-Sights Championship, 
20 shots at 50 yards and 20 at 100 yards; Tri-State 
Individual Championship, aggregate of scores in 
preceding five matches; Two-Man Team Any-Sights 
Championship, 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 at 100 
yards; 200-Yard Two-Man Team Any-Sights Cham- 
pionship, 20 shots prone. For further details, write 
J. A. Hill, secretary, Standard Steel Car Corporation 
Rifle Club, Butler, Pa. 


Ohio Team Championship Matches: The Third 
Annual Ohio Team Matches will be held in the drill 
hall of Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on April 7 
and 8. Events scheduled are the Ohio Team Cham- 
pionship, league champions match, American Legion 
team, Reserve Officers, and a new club metallic-sights 
match. For further information and program write 
Roy B. Foureman, secretary, 1374 Hollywood Place, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





The Wenatchee (Wash.) Rifle Club Third An- 
nual Short-Range Rifle Tournament will be held at 
Wenatchee April 28 and 29. Eight matches, includ- 
ing one small-bore rifle match at 200 yards, are 
carded. The Washington State Rifle Association high- 
powered rifle matches will be held at Fort Lewis 
May 26-29 with fifteen matches on the program. 


The New York State Rifle Association is plan- 
ning a three-day shoot, June 1, 2 and 3, at the Peeks- 


“kill ranges. One big feature of the meet will be a 


new match, the Wingate Small-Bore Trophy Team 
Championship, for teams of four at 50 and 100 yards, 
unlimited number of teams from any club but no 
member to shoot on more than one team. The 
trophy, to be inscribed and held for one year by win- 
ning team, is an historic bronze donated by Brig. 
Gen. George Albert Wingate in memory of his father, 
the late Gen. George W. Wingate, ‘‘the father of 
rifle marksmanship” and the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the New York association and an early presi- 
dent of the N. R. A. When General Wingate, 
nearly a half century ago, took an American team 
to Ireland and won the international rifle champion- 
ship, the members pooled their prize money and _ pur- 
chased this trophy and presented it to their team 
captain. This is the trophy to be awarded in the 
Wingate match. 
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The Bay State Rifle and Pistol Association pro- 
poses holding a Free Rifle Match at the Walnut Hill 
range of the Massachusetts Rifle Association Sunday, 
June 17; 20 shots, any rifle, any sights, on the Inter- 
national reduced target, at 200 yards. New England 
riflemen please show interest by dropping a card to 
Dr. A. A. Merrill, 62 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


The Nebraska State Rifle and Pistol Gallery 
Matches will be held at York, Nebr., on April 21 
and 22. The rifle matches, which will be open to all 
N. R. A. members in the state, will be a 10-shot, 
four-position event and a 40-shot prone any-sight 
event, the latter match being in honor of Captain 
Riley, one of the oldest riflemen of the state. The 
pistol match will be 40 shots slow fire at 20 yards. 
The entry fee will be fifty cents in each match. 
Send entries to Ray A. Conrad, 1216 Nebraska Ave., 
York, Nebr.; W. C. Tilden, 1011 West Twelfth St., 
Hastings, Nebr., or A. J. Sowton, 8508 Cuming St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


The Wisconsin Rifle Association high-powered 
rifle matches for the northeastern Wisconsin dis- 
trict will be held on June 10 on the Fern Dell range 
of the Wisconsin Pistol and Rifle Club, Green Bay, 
Wis., with six matches scheduled. Full details of 
the shoot may be procured from A. R. Everats, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Pistol and Rifle Club, Green Bay, 
Wis. ae eee 


The Department of New York, American Legion, 
small-bore shoulder-to-shoulder match will be held 
at Glens Falls, N. Y., May 13. The matches, which 
will be at 50 meters, will be open to teams of five 
men, three high counting. The winning team will 
represent the Department in the National Fidac 
Postal Match on August 4. The entry fee is $5, 
including banquet. Entries should be sent to Wil- 
liam E. Meehan, 23 La Rose St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The Third Midwest Interscholastic Rifle Meet 
will be held on April 7 in the Evanston Township 
High School rifle gallery. The first match will get 
under way at 8:30 a. m. Eight events, team and 
individual, are listed. The matches are open to 
public and private high schools, military schools 
and junior members of the N. R. A. For further 
particulars, address 2d Lt. J. R. Reesman, Match 
Headquarters, Evanston Township High School Mil- 
itary Training Corps, Evanston, Ill. 


CHALLENGES 


The Baltimore (Md.) Rifle Club wishes matches 
over the military small-bore qualification course, as 
outlined in TR 150-10, with other clubs or National 
Guard, Army or Navy teams. Challenges should be 
addressed to J. M. Fowles, secretary-treasurer, 1503 
North Hilton St., Baltimore, Md. 

The La Salle Rifle and Revolver Club of South 
Bend, Ind., wants postal pistol matches under the 
following conditions: 10 shots slow fire, .22 caliber, 
50 yards, N. R. A. targets and rules, any number to 
shoot, five high to count. Address Dr. P. H. 
Makielski, 201 S. Church St., Mishawaka, Ind. 

The Salt Creek Rifle Club, of Midwest, Wyo., 
challenges any civilian rifle club chartered since 
January 1, 1934, anywhere in the United States 
to a ten-man team match, Dewar course, N. R. A. 
rules to govern, high five to count, exchange score 
cards or targets at your option. Address Loren J. 
Mead, secretary, P. O. Box 1033, Midwest, Wyo. 


CLUB NOTES 

The Laredo (Tex.) Rifle and Pistol Club, after 
traveling over a hundred miles of rough roads, and 
shooting into the teeth of a regular Texas ‘“‘norther’’ 
and dust storm, defeated a picked team of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley in all stages of the 
Dewar Match course, at Rio Grande City, Tex., on 
February 25. High individual was Jimmie Richter, 
the hard-working Laredo secretary, with 378. The 
Laredo club’s president, Hubert P. Brady, of the 








Immigration Border Patrol, who turned in a 377, was 
second. The Laredo club also led the five-man team 
aggregate with a score of 1,869 against 1,862 for the 
Valley shooters, and the ten-man aggregate resulted 
in a score of 3,658 to 3,640. 


Riflemen of Odessa, Wash., are competing for 
medals donated by business men of the town on the 
basis of scores in the northwest postal matches. The 
medals are for first and second prone, first and second 
sitting, first and second standing, first and second 
grand aggregate and first and second for individuals 
showing the most improvement over a ten weeks’ 
period. The medals were a part of a window display 
recently put on by the club of Odessa, in which Dr. 
T. F. Bresee is a prime mover. 

The fourth annual meeting and dinner of the 
Marin Rifle League, Marin county, Calif., was held 
at Larkspur on February 3 when the trophies won 
during the past year were formally presented the 
winners. The league decided to adhere to the official 
N. R. A. rules. The following shooting schedule for 
1934 was announced: 200 yards, 10 shots offhand, 10 
shots rapid, sitting from standing: 300 yards, 10 
shots sitting, 10 shots rapid, prone from standing; 
600 yards, 10 shots prone. The league would like to 
exchange league scores or any stage of .30-caliber 
shooting with other leagues under the N. R. A. 
Address communications to P. R. Gaskill, secretary, 
Marin Rifle League, 170 Locust Ave., Mill Valley, 
Calif. 

The Miami (Fla.) Rifle and Revolver Club de- 
feated a pistol team from the British cruiser, H. M. S. 
Danae, in a shoot over the Miami police range during 
the recent visit of the cruiser to that city. The British 
sailors were not accustomed to the American regula- 
tions and ‘courses of fire, so two matches were fired 
under American regulations and two under British 
regulations. The visitors used .455 Ebley service pis- 
tols and in the final match the teams traded weapons 
for a 25-yard, 10-shot contest. In all the events, the 
Miamians won. 


The Nemadji Rifle and Pistol Club, of Superior, 
Wise., recently sponsored a Northern States Two-Man 
Team Gallery Match. Entries were received from 
teams in Minnesota, Michigan, Colorado, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. The course of fire consisted of 
ten shots per man in each of the four positions, metal- 
lic sights, and was fired on the home range of con- 
testants, targets being returned to Superior for scoring. 
L. E. Bulgrin and Oscar Anderson, of Owen, Wisc., 
took first place with scores of 382 and 385, respec- 
tively, totaling 767, and were awarded gold medals. 
Silver medals, as second place awards, were given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dean Shumway, who shot scores of 
377 and 379, respectively, for a total of 756. Third 
place was won by R. J. Emerson and S. E. West, 
making scores of 379 and 375, respectively, for a 
total of 754, and they were awarded bronze medals. 
This is the first year that the match hes been held and 
it has been decided to make it an annual event. 


The Pico Heights Rifle Club, of Les Angeles, 
held its annual meeting on January 5. Harold K. 
Curtis was elected president, Victor Massie, vice- 
president, and Otto C. Marckmann, executive officer, 
W. J. Thomas and Joe McDermott were reelected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


The twentieth anniversary of organized rifle 
shooting in Springfield, Ohio, was recently ob- 
served with seventy-five of the shooters attending and 
this number included Frank Reed, president of the 
Springfield Rifle Club for the twenty-year span. 
The affair afforded many of the old timers the op- 
portunity to get together and revive memories of the 
past on the shooting range. The program instituted 
this year by the club is creating an interest that 
has not been seen for the last three years. Among 
the additions to the club’s activities is an inter- 
esting bulletin service to the members. 

The Chautauqua County Rifle Club, of Sedan, 
Kans., will fire a series of three postal matches 
with .a rifle club in England, known as the Third 
Warwicks Civilian Rifle Club, located in Birmingham. 
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U. S. R. A. HOLDS THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


_; of the United States Re- 
volver Association, at the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the association 
in New York on January 17, were called 
upon by the secretary-treasurer, Col. Roy 
D. Jones, to continue unremittingly their 
support in the fight against ill-advised 
laws which are constantly being aimed 
at the handgun. 

Only one change was made among the 
officers of the association. W. F. Blasse 
resigned as vice-president for Califor- 
nia and, upon his nomination, J. B. 
Connolly, of the Olympic Club, San 
Francisco, was named in his place. 

Dr. I. R. Calkins, president, presided 
at the meeting. In his report, he re- 
viewed the thirty-five years of activity 
of the association. Referring to the 
treasurer’s report, he stated the past year 
“was the first where we have had to 
show a loss, but, taken as a whole, the 
three years show a gain and with your 
help 1934 is already assured a success- 
ful season.” He spoke of the various 
obstacles with which the association has 
had to contend during the years of de- 
pression. 

Colonel Jones explained that as an 
offset to the inability of many clubs to 
participate as usual, the association has 
taken in many new clubs which have 
helped to keep up the interest and will 
be a big asset when recovery becomes 
felt all over the country and old timers, 
who are now more or less dormant, get 
back into the game. The first two weeks 
of this year were the best ever experi- 
enced, he pointed out. 

Numerous other subjects of interest to 
the association and the handgun sport 
came up for lengthy discussion by those 
attending the meeting. 


FIRING SCHOOL 


HE Fort Pitt Rifle Club, Inc., of 

Pittsburgh, Pa., will establish a small- 
arms firing school which will be open to 
any citizen over 16 years of age. The 
instruction will be given free, as this club 
is well equipped with qualified and com- 
petent instructors. All who wish to know 
more about the use and art of rifle shoot- 
ing should avail themselves of this 
opportunity given them on three Satur- 
days, April 28, May 5 and May 12. 

The range can be reached in easy driv- 
ing distance, especially for shooters from 
the bordering states of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

The club’s annual programs are ready 
for mailing. Any one wishing a copy 
should write the secretary, C. W. Freeh- 
ling, 1118 Woodland Ave., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Rifle Range Yarns 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


P pom boy blew into the clubhouse 
one night and asked the Range Officer 
if he could look around. “Sure,” said that 
individual. The boy wandered about, 
watching the men at the firing lines. Pres- 
ently he returned. “Mister,” he queried, 
“what are those fellows shooting—blanks?” 
“Might as well be, some of them,” replied 
the Range Boss. 


One of the best shots on our team moved 
to upper New York City, but for a time 
he came over on match nights. On one 
occasion he cleaned his scope, filled a load- 
ing block, donned his shooting coat, pulled 
his rifle from its case, attached the scope, 
and went to the firing point to sight in. 
Then he came back to the Range Boss with 
“Loan me your rifle.” “All right,” replied 
the Range Officer, “but what’s wrong with 
yours?” “Nothing wrong with it—but look 
at it”; and he handed the Range Boss a 
perfectly good .30-calibre match rifle — 
And haven’t you done this very thing your- 
self, at least once? 


At one of the big shoots in Boston a 
shooter known for his superb skill with the 
.44 target revolver was piling up a heap of 
10’s. He was neatly dressed, and his coat 
was a long cutaway. Admiring friends 
stood about back of the firing line. Pres- 
ently one of them approached the shooter, 
lifted a coat-tail, searched the pocket, drew 
out a fat flask, took a long drink, replaced 
the bottle, and went back among the spec- 
tators. The shooter neither turned to see 
who was being treated, nor ceased scoring 
10’s. Concentration. 


Junior was shooting prone with his 
Springfield. A huge section of leather sur- 
rounded his rear sight. He lay behind and 
close to a stake bearing a number. Pres- 
ently he shifted, bringing the stake almost 
in front of the rifle, but he did not see it. 
At the blast of the first shot the stake 
leaned forward. Next time it wabbled. 
Junior squirmed again, intent on the bulls- 
eye he was punishing, and the third shot 
passed through the edge of the stake, to 
the amusement of those back of the line. 
Up came the marker’s disk—a magpie. 
Junior looked back to learn the cause of 
the mirth, angry that the fool pit-boy 
should have given him a 3 on a pinwheel 
hold. 


It is odd that wild animals often hang 
about rifle ranges. One day, while several 
teams were shooting rapid fire at 200 
yards, a pit-boy called up the Range Officer 
on the telephone and reported that a buck 
deer was standing in the woods near the 
butts, trying to make out what all the 
noise was about. Another time, while one 
of the members was firing at 100 yards, 
some one told him a tomcat was sitting in 
the grass near his target. He merely 
shifted a trifle, held the cross-hairs be- 
tween the cat’s eyes, fired, and scored a 
pinwheel. That cat’s rough pads and its 
huge size indicated long residence in the 
woods, where it had been running wild. 
But it picked a mighty poor place for a 
sun-bath. 


A. W. Peterson, the barrel-maker, was 
in his younger days a fine offhand shot. 
He used a very heavy set-trigger rifle, and 
was extremely deliberate in his holding. 
Often he would hold so long that someone 
would say he had gone to sleep. On one 
such occasion Axel asked some one, “Did 
I fire, or didn’t I?” 

Henry Simmons, Axel’s long-time assist- 
ant, formerly worked with the late George 
C. Schoyen, the gunmaker. The firm then 
was Schoyen & Bergen. The store and 
shop had been burglarized so often that for 
a time Henry slept on a cot in the shop, 
with a .45 sixshooter handy. There were 
two huge windows in the rear of the shop, 
and one night Henry awoke just as a 
prowler had lowered a sash and was poised, 
with one leg inside, listening. Henry sat 
up, and with elbows on knees, covered the 
fellow, and was about to press the trigger 
of his gun when it occurred to him that it 
would be fairer for all concerned to wait 
until the sneak was actually inside the 
shop. The man must have sensed certain 


death, for he stood as he was a long time, . 


then withdrew his leg and dropped to the 
ground, and Henry went back to sleep. 


A new member called on the Range 
Boss one day and asked directions to the 
outdoor range. Were there targets handy? 
Some were supplied, together with thumb- 
tacks and pasters. Tacks? Oh, to secure 
the targets on the frames. But the stick- 
ers? Oh, yes, one shoots awhile, then puts 
stickers over the bullet-holes, and has a 
clean target to shoot at some more? How 
ingenious! Really, that is a clever idea. 
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Conducted by F. C. Ness 





Bore Wear, Erosion and Barrel Life 


IFLE bores are worn out (and belled 
R at and near the muzzle) by friction 
of cleaning rods rather than by bul- 
let friction. Erosion, on the other hand, 
is a burning, melting, and washing away of 
the steel by gases rushing past the bullet 
greatly aided by the heat of combustion. 
The hotter the barrel becomes the greater 
is the rate of erosion. 

Machine-gun rate of fire, or even rapid 
fire with shoulder arms, almost doubles the 
rate of erosion as compared with normal 
slow fire. Thus, a .30-'06 bore which 
would normally have an accuracy life of 
8,000 rounds when not fired with sufficient 
frequency to overheat the barrel, would 
be inaccurate after 4,000 rounds were the 
rifle used chiefly in rapid-fire practice. 

The gas pressure, developing from the 
burning powder in the case behind the 
bullet, first of all expands the case neck 
and escapes around the bullet before the 
latter has a chance to move forward into 
the bore and seal it. This gas rushing out 
between the bullet and bore cuts or erodes 
the bore metal (beginning at the bullet 
seat or throat), like the pointed flame of 
a cutting torch, being a stream of innumer- 
able fine particles traveling at high ve- 
locity. This hot gas continues to stream 
past the bullet until the latter completely 
seals the bore and dams the erosive stream. 
The closer the fit of the cartridge neck in 
the chamber and the closer the fit of the 
bullet nose in its seat, the smaller is the 
opening through which the gas can escape 
and consequently less gas escapes and the 
lighter is the erosion. However, the af- 
fected area is gradually increased by each 
succeeding shot and at an increasing rate 
as the bore diameter at the beginning of 
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the rifling is enlarged by this gas cutting. 
Finally, or after about 500 rounds have 
been fired, it begins to show plainly as a 
rough spot in front of the chamber and 
by this time the sharp edges of the lands 
very probably have disappeared at this 
point. 

With this in mind we can appreciate that 
sub-diameter bullets having noses or 
ogives which do not fit (and fill) the throat 
of the rifle are the worst offenders in ac- 
celerating the rate of erosion. An example 
is the .30-30 caliber 110-grain or 150-grain 
bullet driven by full pressure charges of 
military smokeless in .30-’06, .300 Savage, 
7.62 mm Russian, .30-40 Krag and .303 
British caliber rifles for varmint shooting. 
These bullets have the compensating qual- 
ity of expanding promptly to seal the bore 
because of their relative softness. How- 
ever, even when they are used in full .308” 
diameter the slender .30-30 bullet ogive 
affords old man erosion plenty of oppor- 
tunity to immediately begin his dirty work 
at the ill fitting throat of any of the rifles 
mentioned. In this respect the oversize 
(.310”) blunt nose .32-20 caliber bullet 
(also popular in chuck loads) is somewhat 
better as a gas check, because it more 
nearly fills the chamber neck, although it 
it too short to close the bullet seat effec- 
tively, especially in the Krag, Russian and 
Mark VI .303 British bores. 

Theoretically the accuracy life of the 
barrel can be extended with these varmint 
loads by using nitrocellulose powder. The 
same is true for normal full pressure loads 
using the regular jacketed bullets, and 
particularly so when boat-tail bullets are 
employed. There is but small difference 
(if any) in accuracy life between double 


base and nitrocellulose powder in the loads 
of the lower pressure brackets, used for 
handguns, for short range rifle loads and 
for mid-range rifle loads. Even the com- 
bination of boat-tail bullet and double 
base powder spells a long accuracy life for 
the .30-’06 barrel when the two are used 
in the International Match load developing 
2,250 f.-s. muzzle velocity at mean pres- 
sures under 30,000 pounds. 

Because double base (nitroglycerin) 
powder gives more complete combustion it 
develops more heat (or vice versa) as com- 
pared with nitrocellulose powder. A barrel 
at freezing temperature, or 31° F., was 
fired at a nearly normal rapid-fire rate, or 
15 rounds per minute, for a total number 
of 50 rounds. The ammunition charged 
with a (30°) double base powder raised 
the metal temperature 332 degrees while 
the nitrocellulose load fired in comparison 
raised the barrel temperature 210 degrees 
from the same starting point, a difference 
of nearly 60%. However, in a combustion 
temperature test, in which a 30% nitro- 
glycerin powder and a nitrocellulose pow- 
der were burned in a closed chamber under 
a pressure of about 33,500 pounds, the 
double base powder developed a tempera- 
ture only 174° % higher than the other 
type of smokeless powder, which shows a 
smaller difference obtains when pressures 
are subnormal. In an erosion test with 
military powder of both types the 30% 
nitroglycerin powder indicated an accuracy 
life of bore of 2,000 to 3,000 rounds as 
compared with 12,000 to 15,000 rounds for 
the nitrocellulose powder. In actual prac- 
tice the sporting and target ammunition 
we use in our high power rifles is loaded 
with a double base type of military smoke- 
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less powder which contains no more than 
one-half the proportion of nitroglycerin 
used in the comparison tests mentioned 
above and therefore it should no more 
than double the rate of erosion as com- 
pared with the other type of powder. 


In an erosion test of 2,500 rounds, the 
average accuracy for a 15% nitroglycerin 
powder was practically the same as that for 
the nitrocellulose powder fired in comparison. 
The 9° Boattail bullet was used in the 1924 
National Match load with both types of 
powder. Heavy Mann barrels were used and 
they were fired at the rate of 6 shots per 
minute in stages of 50 shots. The double base 
powder blackened the bore just forward of 
the chamber after about 350 rounds, and this 
was the principal difference noted in the ero- 
sion effects of the two types of powder. At 
600 yards the average extreme verticals for the 
final 1,500 rounds were 10.510 inches for the 
double base powder against 9.457 inches for 
the nitrocellulose powder, a difference of less 
than 1/5th minute of angle. For the entire 
2,500 rounds the difference was still less, or 
9.1222 inches and 8.9584 inches, respectively. 


In a Krag chambered with a clearance 
of .0035” at the neck a normal load of 
35 grains weight of a 30% nitroglycerin 
powder was used behind a groove size bul- 
let in an erosion test. No falling off in 
accuracy at long range was apparent to 
an expert shot after 1,000 rounds, and not 
until about 1,500 rounds had been fired. 
The accuracy was called “good” at 500 
yards up to 3,500 rounds. It was estimated 
that with Pyro (nitrocellulose) powder 
the accuracy would remain “good” up to 
6,000 rounds. In the .30-’06 Springfield 
with the old 150-grain Service load it was 
estimated by observant shooters that 2,000 
to 3,000 rounds could be fired (slow fire) 
before any falling off in accuracy at long 
range would be appreciated by an expert 
shot; also that 6,000 to 7,000 rounds 
could be fired before the gun would be- 
come unsuitable for hunting purposes. 

Of course, in machine rest tests smaller 
differences or losses in accuracy can be 
appreciated. In such a test conducted by 
the Marine Corps a number of years ago, 
the accuracy appeared to be at its best at 
between 400 and 500 rounds using a new 
.30-'06 barrel. After 500 rounds the muz- 
zle appeared belled and would accept a 
.304” plug, and the belling or enlargement 
of the bore at and adjacent to the muzzle 
became very pronounced after 1,000 
rounds. Two rifles were used and they 
were fired in stages of 30 rounds very 
rapidly to heat the barrels above the nor- 
mal point. The accuracy was definitely 
gone after 3,300 rounds had been fired. In 
both the erosion tests above (Krag and 
Springfield) old type Service loads were 
used. 

In a more recent erosion test_at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds using the current 
M-1 Service ammunition, serious erosion 
showed after 4,000 rounds had been fired. 
After 1,500 rounds the rifle lands for 1% 
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to 2% inches in front of the chamber are 
worn round. After 3,500 rounds this area 
is considerably eroded. After 4,000 to 
8,000 rounds, depending on the rate of 
fire, this eroded area has extended forward 
of the chamber to double the distance 
which was affected after 1,500 rounds had 
been fired. In loosely chambered com- 
mercial rifles of high intensity caliber the 
erosion would be two or three times 
greater or faster. 

An experimental copper plated steel 
bullet used at Frankford Arsenal was said 
to have caused excessive barrel wear. The 
modern M-1 Service bullet with its hard 
lead alloy core, thick, tough and hard gild- 
ing metal jacket, its taper-tail and short 
(minimum friction) bearing length, show- 
ing only 3% of an inch of its length marked 
by the lands, is also said to appreciably in- 
crease barrel wear over the former softer, 
flat base bullet which had a cupro nickel 
jacket. I believe actual friction between 
bullet and barrel has relatively little to do 
with this increased wear. These harder 
and tougher bullets resist expansion and 
thus do not provide as efficient a gas seal 
as do softer flat base bullets of the same 
diameter, because they cannot dam back 
the hot gases of the burning powder charge 
as promptly nor as completely. 

Rumors have been circulated implying 
that the .270 Winchester M-54 barrel 
wears out after 500 to 1,000 rounds when 
fired with W. R. A. 3,160 f.-s. ammuni- 
tion. This does not seem reasonable when 
we consider that these rifles are chambered 
and throated for this Winchester cartridge 
and bullet and further that the tolerance 
is close enough to prevent the convenient 
seating of maximum size cartridges of 
other makes as we have experienced with 
some of these M54 rifles. Also the Win- 
chester primer does not contain potassium 
chlorate, which ingredient serves to in- 
crease the rate of erosion according to 
those ballistic engineers best versed in 
chemistry. Another rumor had it that 
Savage .30-’06 barrels wore out in 1,000 
rounds, although the steel for these barrels 
is obtained from the same source as that 
used for competitive makes. This rumor 
became so persistent that the Savage lab- 
oratory fired 1,000 rounds of standard 
.30-06 ammunition through one of their 
stock barrels to measure the wear and also 
to note any change in accuracy. There 
was no falling off in the grouping and 
the wear was so slight it could not be 
measured. 

In other calibers my only experience 
was with a .25 Remington barrel on the 
Remington M30 rifle in which I estimated 
I had fired at least 15,000 rounds before 
having the barrel replaced. Only 600 
rounds of these were factory loads, the 
remainder being hand loads, the great 
majority being loaded with jacketed bul- 





lets and to full pressures. I arrived at 
this estimate by virtue of the fact that I 
loaded (and fired) between 100 and 250 
cartridges per week for this rifle during 
the first two years of ownership and used 
it for five years with the original barrel, 
thus making an average of fully 3,000 
rounds per year. My note book shows 
that 2,000 rounds of these were fired quite 
rapidly in experimental work. Most gen- 
erally the cartridges loaded each week 
were fired on a single afternoon on a 
private range and without any hindrance, 
which means that the barrel could cool 
off only during the brief intervals required 
for changing the target paper between 
strings of 20, 30 and sometimes 50 shots. 
Some time after 4,000 to 5,000 rounds had 
been fired I noticed the bore forward of 
the chamber appeared roughened (by ero- 
sion), but I noticed no falling off in 
accuracy until after twice that many 
rounds had been fired. Finally, I found 
I could not equal the original accuracy 
with any load and I had a new barrel fitted 
at the Ilion factory. This barrel fired 
with nitrocellulose hand loads apparently 
remained accurate up to about 8,000 
rounds and was accurate enough for deer 
hunting purposes after 15,000 rounds. In 
other words this $12.00 barrel handled effi- 
ciently $600.00 worth of ammunition, and 
it continued to be practical for deer hunt- 
ing while $1000.00 worth was being fired 
through it. 

In the .22 rim fire caliber we know of 
the frightful erosion (even with greased 
bullets) when the old chlorate primer and 
smokeless powder were used. One report 
on this vicious combination has it that 
10,000 .22 Short cartridges removed .001 
inch of metal from the lands; 4,000 .22 
Long Rifle cartridges removed .003 inch 
from the lands and 5,000 rounds (greased) 
enlarged the front of the chamber .005 
inch; also 10,000 .22 Long Rifle cartridges 
with greased bullets removed .002 inch 
from the lands. In those days it was a 
serious thing to fire .22 Shorts in a long 
chamber as only 1,000 shots would cause 
extraction failure even in single shot ac- 
tions having efficient extractors. The 67% 
chlorate primer was blamed. 

In a more recent test with modern .22 
Long Rifle non-corrosive smokeless am- 
munition loaded with dry plated bullets 
at regular velocities (not high velocity) 
all makes wore out the barrels in 30,000 
to 40,000 rounds and the accuracy fell 
off much before nearly this many rounds 
had been fired. With the same compo- 
nents plus high velocity loads the barrel 
is worn out and useless for small game 
accuracy after 7,000 to 12,000 rounds. 
In this case the dry plated bullet is blamed. 

The story is quite different regarding 
the erosion rate of modern non-corrosive 
.22 Long Rifle ammunition when greased 
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lead bullets are used. The Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., of London (S. W. 1) 
fired 2,000 rounds of their “I-C-I” .22 
Non-Rusting ammunition through a small 
bore barrel every week until 100,000 
rounds had been fired. Then the barrel 
was bisected and photographed. The only 
sign of erosion is a stain or discoloration 
extending about .1 inch forward of the 
chamber. Their standard gauges were not 
fine enough to show the exact bore wear, 
which, however, was shown to be not 
greater than one-half of .001 inch. 

Because Kleanbore (the frst non-corro- 
sive primer to appear on our market) 
contained 20% ground glass rumors about 
its excessive erosive action on .22 bores 
soon became prevalent. The Remington 
Arms Company remained imperturbed and 
proceeded with their own erosion test 
consisting of firing .22 Short Kleanbore 
cartridges through the same M24 barrel 
continually, day after day, until 250,000 
rounds had been fired. This quarter- 
million rounds contained an aggregate of 
two pounds of ground glass in the tiny 
primer pellets, or about 20% of .3 grain 
for each cartridge. However, no appre- 
ciable wear was found, the measurement 
showing less than .001 inch erosion at 
the breech, or .0008 inch at .1 inch from 
the throat. The diameter at the muzzle 
had increased only .0001 inch (one ten- 
thousandth of an inch) from bullet wear 
after 250,000 rounds. After another 
35,000 rounds had been added to this 
total no appreciable increase of erosion 
or wear was found. 

On the other hand, the old type of .22 
Short smokeless cartridges, which con- 
tained no glass but did contain 67% potas- 
sium chlorate, showed an erosion of .005 
inch at .1 inch to .2 inch from the mouth 
of the shell after only 1,000 rounds. 

Grease on bullets reduces the erosion 
rate by promoting gas seal at the most 
vulnerable point through tending to fill 
the gap between bullet nose and rifle 
throat. Graphite greases also insulate the 
steel against burning by hot powder gas. 
Less importantly they also reduce fric- 
tion between bullet and bore. Plain lead 
alloy bullets are better than dry plated 
lead bullets, because the latter are made 
tougher to resist deformation and thus, 
theoretically, they give a less effective gas 
seal. 

However, grease on the exposed sur- 
face of bullets presents some definite dis- 
advantages and it is far from being ideal. 
Grease sometimes melts and runs off leav- 
ing the bullet bare and causing a change in 
the bore fouling and therefore a change in 
zero of the barrel, or it may run into the 
powder charge behind the bullet and affect 
the normal combustion. Except under 
extreme temperatures, hot or cold, grease 
stays put and behaves very well. It al- 
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ways rubs off and gets into the chamber 
and a lubricated chamber increases the 
back thrust on bolt or breech block by 
about 15%. Sometimes it gets under the 
extractor and causes hang fires or poor 
ignition. Grease gets into the neck of the 
chamber and increases pressures by pre- 
venting normal expansion of the case neck. 
Excessive grease sometimes accumulates 
to the extent of forming an obstruction at 
the throat, and an obstruction here is inore 
dangerous than one in the muzzle or in 
the middle of the bore. The bore obstruc- 
tion results in a bulged or burst barrel 
only, but the breech obstruction blows out 
the action as well. 

In an exceptionally accurate and highly 
prized barrel, hard to replace, erosion can 
be cut down and the accuracy life extended 
by doing the bulk of the practice shoot- 
ing on targets or small game or medium 
size varmints with reduced or mid-range 
loads and preferably with lead alloy bul- 
lets, from .0015 inch to .003 inch larger 
than the groove diameter according to 
the neck clearance of the chamber. In 
other barrels more easily replaced erosion 
can be ignored. A deer rifle will last more 
than a lifetime without change in accuracy 
or serious loss in velocity. A varmint 
rifle as previously indicated will continue 
to be effective while expending at least 
$500.00 worth of ammunition per each 
$20.00 expended for fitting new barrels. 
The long range sporting rifles with fine 
special barrels made for special hand loads 
cost about $30.00 for replacement, but 
owing to closer chambering than is prac- 
tical in the commercial factory rifle the 
erosion rate is lower and the barrel life 
proportionately longer. 

As for full power hand loads with 
jacketed bullets, erosion can be mitigated 
by using flat base bullets of full groove 
diameter and of standard length and de- 
sign having an ogive which is standard for 
the caliber of the rifle used, so that the 
throat will be fitted as well as possible; 
by using nitrocellulose powder; by avoid- 
ing the maximum pressure of extreme 
charges through cutting maximum loads 
(those listed in powder makers’ pam- 
phlets) by 2 or 3 grains weight when 
accuracy requirements permit; by seating 
the bullet as far out from the case mouth 
as the particular action and chamber will 
permit; and finally by using modern non- 
mercuric non-corrosive primers. It is also 
of advantage to use cases with relatively 
thick walls at the neck, but the charge 
must be cut sufficiently to compensate for 
so taking up some of the chamber clear- 
ance at the neck. 

As for the proper large size rifle primers 
use the U. S. C. Co. or W. R. A. No. 
115% or 115, or the R. A. No. 8% or 
91% which are both non-mercuric and non- 
corrosive. For appreciably reduced or 






sub-normal loads of nitro-cellulose military 
smokeless powder the F. A. No. 70 primer 
(non-mercuric but 53% chlorate) will 
give more reliable and uniform combus- 
tion owing to the superior ignition charac- 
teristics of this “D. C. M. .30 caliber 
primer” which has no peer in this respect. 
However, the same reliable ignition of 
such semi-squib loads can be had with 
the modern primers by using a booster 
priming charge of 2 to 3.0 grains weight 
FFFg blackpowder in each sub-normal 
charge of military smokeless (nitrocel- 
lulose) powder. In rifle cases having the 
small size pocket use the U. S. C. Co. or 
W. R. A. No. 116 primer or the No. 6% 
Kleanbore non-mercuric primer for all 
loads. 

In small bore rifles the .22 Long Rifle 
non-corrosive ammunition with lubricated 
lead bullets is indicated for regular use. 
When dry plated bullets are to be con- 
sidered for plinking or hunting purposes 
on account of the cleanliness and conven- 
ience of this type of cartridge measure the 
inevitable loss in accuracy after 10,000 
rounds against the value of the added 
convenience which such loads afford. 
When considering the use of .22 Short 
cartridges in .22 Long Rifle chambers, 
weigh the saving in ammunition cost 
against barrel replacement cost. Figure 
this on the basis of 5,000 dry plated high 
velocity cartridges, 10,000 ordinary veloc- 
ity loads with dry plated bullets or high 
speed loads with lubricated lead bullets. 
and 200,000 regular speed .22 Short car- 
tridges having non-corrosive primers and 
lubricated lead bullets. In the case of the 
.22 Long Rifle caliber revolver multiply 
the above figures by the number of cham- 
bers regularly used and weigh the saving 
in ammunition cost against the cost of 
replacing the cylinder for later use of the 
regular .22 Long Rifle cartridge. 

In revolvers erosion is not nearly as 
rapid owing to the lower pressures and 
velocities developed. Also in center fire 
handguns the powder charge and the gas 
volume is relatively small in proportion 
to the bore diameter or caliber and so 
practically erosion may be ignored. The 
same is true for low intensity large bore 
rifles or all rifles using lubricated lead 
bullets and blackpowder loads or smoke- 
less powder and modern non-corrosive 
primers. Single barrel pistols in .22 Long 
Rifle caliber are merely short barrel rifles 
and are subject to the same conditions 
already outlined for small bore rifles. 

Undoubtedly the question, ‘““How about 
the .22 Hornet?” will arise in the reader’s 
mind. All the dope I have on that con- 
cerns a Winchester S. S. barrel of ordi- 
nary steel in which heavy loads (11.4 
grains weight and above) of IMR Powder 
No. 1204 had been fired behind the .22 
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Hornet jacketed bullet, and, of course, 
with non-corrosive primers. After 2,000 
to 3,000 rounds the relatively soft bore 
showed a higher polish but no appreciable 
wear. The fine accuracy of this rifle was 
slightly improved by firing several thou- 
sand loads in it. As compared with this 
we have the former case of the .25-20 
which with the old chlorate primer and 
smokeless powder was ruined after 500 
rounds from the combined effects of ero- 
sion and corrosion. 


THE STOEGER .22-CALIBER 
ATTACHMENT 


HIS is a .22 Long Rifle caliber auxil- 

iary barrel and holder device for the 
45 A. C. P. caliber Service pistol, for 
the Colt National Match pistol and for 
the Super .38 Colt pistol. On these arms 
the Stoeger Attachment replaces the entire 
super-structure of the pistol consisting of 
the slide, barrel and recoil spring. It is 
simply attached to the pistol frame or 
receiver by sliding it on the recoil grooves, 
and it is held in place by the regular slide 
stop pin of the pistol. It is all in one 
unit with no loose parts, and at small 
extra cost a leather pouch can be had 
for carrying the attachment. This pouch 
will also hold the pistol parts while the 
attachment is mounted on the gun. 

Thus the .45 A. C. P. or Super .38 
pistol is quickly and conveniently trans- 
formed into a single shot .22 caliber pistol 
with a tip-up barrel that is easy to load 
and unload. The original hammer, trigger 
and lock work remain undisturbed so that 
the trigger pull is not changed. Also the 
grip is the same, and as the Stoeger attach- 
ment duplicates the pistol slide in general 
shape even to the sights as well as in 
weight and balance, the only practical 
difference is the lighter report and absence 
of recoil when firing the .22 rim fire 
ammunition. 

The Stoeger .22 barrel is about 614” 
long, giving a sighting base of 74”, the 
same as on the original pistol, and the 
sights are of practically the same size and 
shape so that the view to the sighting 
eye is the same. The attachment is well 
made and finished and neatly blued, so 
that it does not at all detract from the 
original appearance of the arm. The rear 
sight is held in a dove-tail cross slot and 
may be driven for lateral changes in zero. 
The barrel is hinged in front and is 
“broken” like a tip-up pistol, the joint 
being in front of the rear sight, which 
separation of the two sight supports is 
not so good in general theory but all right 
in practice as applied to this heavy Stoeger 
attachment. The strong simple latch is 
double and locks both sides of the barrel 
breech at the same time. These two steel 
locking plates, 14” in diameter and %e” 
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thick, fit flush with the surface on both 
sides, being imbedded in a circular recess 
cut into the frame and partially into the 
barrel breech. This locking latch is oper- 
ated by means of a rounded knurled lever 
convenient to the right thumb. 

It is very convenient to load and un- 
load, being the equal of any single shot 
pistol in this respect and superior to some. 
Because it tips up and amply clears the 
frame the breech and chamber are made 
convenient to the fingers. The extractor 
slips back to its flush position for added 
convenience. The chamber is amply large 
to permit complete easy entrance of the 
cartridge without any forcing. The ex- 
tractor rod is unusually long, being actu- 
ated by its “kicker” at the barrel hinge, or 
about an inch from the muzzle. In the 
sample the extractor was not well enough 
fitted to prevent a bulge forming on the 
fired case where the extractor failed to 
support it. I had two extraction failures 
with Federal BB Caps and on a different 
occasion two bursts at the extractor bulge 
on the fired case. This was not serious, 
because the barrel was bored for the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge, and Kleanbore am- 
munition of this size gave no trouble. The 
only other imperfection I noticed was that 
the firing pin indent was pretty well out 
on the edge of the rim, tending to wedge 
the cartridge at this point, and thus in- 
crease the extractor’s job. However, the 
new improved firing pin is well designed 
and I had no misfires and not even a hang 
fire with any ammunition. Earlier models 
gave some trouble with broken firing pins, 
but none has been reported since the ad- 
vent of this improved model. 

I gave this attachment a pretty hard 
test on the Colt National Match pistol. 
In the first place one of the most difficult 
pistol targets was used with artificial light, 
over a measured range, offhand, under 
Standard American conditions. Also the 
Colt grip and trigger reach is too great 
for my hand, and I used a pull that 
weighed about 414 pounds. My first score 
with Federal BB Caps was 84 on the 
Standard American 25-ft. pistol target 
and my last score (fired today) was 83. 
My lowest scores in three days were a 79 
and a 75 with BB Caps and a 76 with 
the .22 Long Rifle Hi-Speed. My first 
trial (fired today) with ordinary Klean- 
bore scored 87 on the same target under 
the same conditions. Because these are 
normal scores for target pistols on this 
target it must follow that this Stoeger 
.22 Caliber Attachment has an accurate 
barrel, even when gauged by target shoot- 
ing standards. 

It should appeal to the Service pistol 
fan as a measure of economy and as a 
means of obtaining practice at odd times 
and in places where the Service load 
would be impractical. For example, this 


attachment would permit of regular home 
practice, in cellar or attic, on short range, 
reduced targets with cheap and compara- 
tively noiseless ammunition. Being a 
single shot it would not permit rapid fire 
practice, but would afford training in all 
the essentials that go with every kind of 
shooting, namely, aiming, holding, trigger 
control and a register of each shot on 
the target paper for a definite record of 
hits and misses. Because it is a single 
shot it is better for the embryo marks- 
man or for training the beginner than any 
magazine arn’. In view of this, it should 
be obtainable bored for the short light 
loads, like the .22 Short, .22 Conical Ball 
Caps and .22 Breech Ball Caps, and it 
probably will be by the time this review 
is printed. 

The standard price is $15.00, plus $1.09 
if the leather carrying pouch is wanted. 
For further particulars write to the mak- 
ers, A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 509 Fifth Avenue 
(at 42nd Street), New York, N. Y. 


SWISS SIGHT CORRECTOR. 

HIS is an orthoptic gadget on the 

order of the Universal Aperture 
Spectacle and the Wright Eye Sight Com- 
pensator on Wright Lenseless Bows. It 
consists of a well made and nicely fin- 
ished lenseless spectacle bow with only 
half frames, the upper half of the lens 
frame being omitted. The right eye 
frame is fitted with a flexible wire of 
the same finish bearing a small blued- 
steel disc which has a small aperture in 
its center. 

Like the other orthoptic gadgets this 
one provides a diaphragm for the pupil 
of the sighting eye to blot out conflicting 
rays of light outside the small opening 
in the center. The result is more univer- 
sal focus, as well as better definition of 
the sights. Also like the others, this one 
provides a means for readily adjusting 
the relative position and angle of the 
aperture to suit any eye in any shoot- 
ing position. In this respect it is some- 
what more flexible than the others, which 
afford sufficient adjustment for all prac- 
tical purposes, but only in definite steps 
and in arbitrary positions. This Swiss 
gadget, on the other hand, has a finger 
loop on the flexible wire for adjusting 
the aperture disc to any position desired, 
while worn or even between individual 
shots of a score or string. This is the 
only advantage I can see in it over simi- 
lar American devices. 

The flat circular opaque shield is only 
7/16” wide and it would be much im- 
proved for use under adverse light con- 
ditions, were it twice as large and slightly 
concave or cup shape. I tried it under 
the worst conditions I could devise, con- 
sisting of mild artificial light on the tar- 
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get and but lightly screened daylight over 
my right shoulder from the rear. 

The result \was a very annoying re- 
flection from the brightly finished flex- 
ible wire which should be finished dull, 
dark and non-reflecting. Obviously, I 
got smaller groups without the “Correc- 
tor”. To be fair I tried the American 
orthoptic gadgets under the same con- 
dition and got the same reaction from 
the shield itself, but without the bright 
glare from the flexible wire. Under this 
light condition I scored 3 to 5 points 
higher with the American orthoptic gad- 
gets. 

With the changes suggested, such as 
larger, slightly cupped shield and non- 
reflecting finish on the shield and its 
holder, I could recommend this Swiss 
Sight Corrector to all shooters over 40 
years of age, and to any younger shooter 
who has difficulty in seeing front or rear 
open sights clearly on pistol or rifle bar- 
rel. 

This outfit was submitted for test and 
review by Mr. E. A. Grobet of the Gro- 
bet File Corporation of America, 3 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y., who intends to 
import the Swiss Sight Corrector for 
sale to American shooters at about $4.00 
each, including a neat, snap button flap, 
rigid case for the spectacle or shooting 
glass pocket. 


VINING TARGET CASE. 


EMBER Don Vining, 246 North 
Street, N. E., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, has made a number of neat, envelope 
style, protective cases for keeping and 
carrying targets. His immediate shoot- 
ing friends and acquaintances have been 
getting them at about $1.50 per, but he 
believes they could be made very much 
cheaper by quantity production. 
During the small bore meet at Camp 
Perry last fall he gave me one of black 
waterproof material with a large N.R.A. 
insignia neatly painted in colors on the 
face. The material is “Chase Super Lus- 
tre Dreadnaut”. The material is in one 
piece with the ends and sides hemmed 
and stitched. The generous flap is closed 
by three stout metal button snaps. The 
outside dimensions of the closed envel- 
ope are 1914” wide by 1414” deep, leav- 
ing a pocket large enough to accommo- 
date a thin pack of 100 yard Small Bore 
targets without folding them. A heavy 
card divides the space into two compart- 
ments to permit separation of short range 
and long range or fired and fresh targets. 
The case is flat and unobtrustive, ex- 
cept for the essential target dimensions. 
It keeps the target paper clean, dry and 
free from creases or wrinkles. 
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A “THUMB ROOST” 


ERE is another gadget submitted to 

the whims of shooters. It is a chunk 
of aluminum alloy designed for the right 
side of the stock or gun frame forward of 
the small grip and above the trigger in 
that exact position which the shooter elects 
as the most convenient and comfortable 
roosting spot for his thumb. It must be 
drilled for two small screws, wood or 
metal type, as the case may be. Of course 
it will interest only those shooters who 
do not grab around the small of the grip, 
but hold their thumb along the side of 
the grip as is necessary with some guns 
like the Marlin hammer “pump gun” with 
some bolt-sleeve sights like the B. & M. 
and with some contraptions applied to 
bolt guns like that slide action device of 
Mr. Watson’s. The “thumb roost” was 
sent in by Mr. N. H. Steele, Western 
Shooters Supply, P. O. Box 103, Sparta, 
Wisconsin. 





ANOTHER KEEPER FOR SHOOTING 
SLINGS 


. J. HADIN, Gunsmith, 1466 State 
Street, Schenectady, New York, has 
sent a very simple sling keeper adapted 
for any shooting sling like the M1907. 
It is merely a leather strap of the sling 
width and 9” long with a “Double D” 
metal ring on each end. This loop goes 
about the arm in place of the regular arm 
loop of the sling proper. When the sling 
is adjusted to parade position the Hadin 
strap keeper lies flat and very neatly and 
unobtrusively along the sling on the inside 
directly under the forestock. 

I purposely tried it unoiled and in new 
stiffness on a very hard and stiff unused 
M1907 Service sling. It worked perfectly, 
holding well by its own self-tightening 
action until deliberately loosened, when it 
was easily released. I prefer it to the 
regular arm loop and it adds less to the 
sling than any other patent metal keeper 
I have tried. It is nearly as simple and 
inexpensive to make as the regular ineffec- 
tive leather “keeper” which could be more 
properly called a “slipper.” 





Questions and Answers 


Ber week thousands of letters are received at 
N. R. A. headquarters and are routed to the 
eight different Departments. When a letter must be 
relayed for reply to several departments in turn, it is 
subject to delays and interoffice traffic is increased. 
On the other hand, when letters are confined to a 
separate N. R. A. function they can go directly to 
the proper department for final reply and, obviously, 
the office is relieved of unnecessary congestion, likeli- 
hood of loss is lessened and prompt service to the 
member is made possible. 

All questions relating to guns, ammunition, shoot- 
ing, shooting equipment and accessories should be con- 
fined to separate letters addressed to the Dope Bag. 
When it is desired to include Dope Bag questions in 
general N. R. A. correspondence, such questions in- 
tended for this department should be written on sepa- 
rate paper, marked for the Dope Bag and have the 
member's name and address LEGIBLY PRINTED 
on same. 





ON ALTERING THE MAUSER-TYPE 
SAFETY 


HAVE from time to time observed, both 

in your columns and elsewhere, com- 
plaints and criticisms of the Mauser type of 
safety as used on the Springfield and other 
rifles having a Mauser type of action. It 
seems to be generally conceded that this type 
of safety is quite an efficient piece of mech- 
anism in so far as the accomplishment of its 
object is concerned; that is, when it is on, 
the rifle is safe. The complaints are that it 
is difficult to operate, particularly to release 
in a hurry. Various expedients have been 
resorted to to overcome this difficulty, one 
of the chief ones that I have observed being 
to carry the rifle loaded and cocked with the 
safety turned part way from ready to safe 
so that it can be quickly shoved back to 
ready. The objection to this is that the bolt 
is not locked shut and may be partially raised 
accidentally, which, if not observed and reme- 
died before firing, results in the mainspring 
expending its force in closing the bolt and 
thereby failing to fire the cartridge, as I dis- 
covered by getting a misfire on a fine buck 
last fall. 

The operation of this type of safety can 
be vastly improved by checking or knurling 
the top of the safe latch and by slightly cut- 
ting back and lengthening the bevel of the 
slots milled in the cocking piece for the safety 
to take hold. It is also helpful to lengthen 
and polish the cams of the safety latch and 
to cut a bevel from the groove in which the 
small plunger operates to the bottom of the 
hole provided as the stop at the safe position, 
and also, if desired, at the ready position. All 
contact surfaces should, of course, be hard- 
ened which can be adequately done by the 
cyanide process and then polished. The safety 
latch being very hard, it is necessary to either 
anneal the same and check it with a file or 
knurling tool and then reharden it, or else 
to cut the checking in with a fine abrading 
wheel until it is through the case hardening 
and then finish up with a die-sinker’s file. 

The only rifles I have made this alteration 
on were three Springfields of sporting type, 
all having regular-type safety locks and cock- 
ing pieces. The method which I used to cut 
the checking and which I believe to be the 
easiest is to leave the safety latch hard and 
cut the checking through the case hardening 
with a dental engine, using a small abrasive 
disk known as a separating disk or “Jo 
Dandy.” 

Of the several alterations mentioned the 
checking of the top of the safe latch con- 
tributes by far the most to the ease of opera- 
tion of the safety, the others being desirable 
only if one wishes to bring the mechanism to 
maximum operating efficiency regardless of 
the time necessary to expend on it. This 
alteration in my opinion converts this type 
of safety from one which is slow, clumsy and 
inefficient regarding facility of operation to 
one of the quickest and easiest types of safety 
to operate available, as the checking on the 
top provides a sure grip for the thumb and 
the safety may then be readily pushed _in 
either direction without the necessity of 
grasping it between the thumb and fore- 
finger. 

Others for whom I have made this altera- 
tion agree with me as to the great improve- 
ment thus effected, and, never having seen 
this expedient mentioned in your columns or 
other similar publications, it occurs to me 
that you may care to pass the word along 
through Tue American Rirteman.—J.T.T. 


Answer: I acknowledge with sincere grati- 
tude your letter giving your dope on im- 
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proving the Mauser type of right-hand safety 
centrally located on bolt action arms employ- 
ing this action like the Mauser and Springfield 
with regular safety lock. As you contend, this 
safety in practical use is intended to be turned 
on to the right side and quickly turned off 
by a jab of the thumb against the upper edge 
of the safety lever. Most of these safety 
locks as issued need some improvement to 
facilitate smooth and easy action, and while 
in most cases merely a smoothening of the 
friction surfaces and the knurling of the end 
of the lever will insure a quick and positive 
action, I note that your improvements go 
farther than this. I also want to compliment 
you on your letter which is so well written 
no editing is required. 


A RELOADING PROBLEM 


N the February, 1932, issue of THE AMER- 

ICAN RIFLEMAN there is an article by J. F. 
Engert entitled, “Hard-time Loads for the 
30-06.” One of these loads of Mr. Engert’s 
consists of the Winchester .32-20 bullet of 
115 grains, Lubaloy coated, seated in service 
ammunition in place of the regular service 
slug. He claims this should shoot groups of 
two inches or less at 100 yards and leave no 
fouling. 

Again in the August, 1933, issue there is 
another article by W. H. Morby praising the 
action of this vermin load of Mr. Engert’s. 

Thinking that this would make an ideal 
load for this country, I purchased a hundred 
of those bullets from Western. First I greased 
the bullets with some new grease and cut 
them out with a cake cutter. Then after 
pulling out the original service slugs, I seated 
the lead bullets in the cases just as Mr. Morby 
said he did. That is, just so the bullet touched 
the lands of the rifle bore. 

After loading a few I proceeded to try 
them out on a target and here is where the 
trouble began. At fifty yards they wouldn’t 
stay on a sheet of paper two feet square. 
After firing a few shots I noticed there was 
a thin ring of lead around the edge of the 
muzzle. 

I have an Enfield with a perfect barrel; 
so I would like to know why should this 
identical load work well for those other fel- 
lows and not for me?—H.W. 


Answer: Your trouble with the .32-20 
bullet in the .30-’06 caliber is due to the 
employment of the wrong bullet with the 
full-power rifle charge. The lead bullet which 
you use is adapted only for reduced loads 
which do not develop over 1500 f.-s. muzzle 
velocity, and usually better accuracy is ob- 
tained at velocity not over 1400 f.-s. at the 
muzzle. These short bullets for this purpose 
would require a charge of not over 14 grains 
weight S. R. No. 80 powder, and they are 
better adapted for charges of 10.0 grains 
weight to 12.5 grains weight No. 80 smoke- 
less. Further improvement with these short 
soft lead bullets in the .30-’06 is obtained 
when they are used at short gallery ranges 
with very light charges of Pistol Powder, like 
3.0 grains weight Hercules Bullseye, or for 
50-yard shooting with 5.0 to 7.0 grains weight 
Pistol Powder No. 5. They are not very ac- 
curate beyond 50 yards. 

For the full charge of Pyro D. G. Smoke- 
less normally used in the .30-’06 load, jacketed 
bullets are necessary as the muzzle velocity 
is well above 2000 f.-s., and even gas-check 
lead-alloy bullets cannot be used> The bullet 
you should have used is the .32-20 jacketed 
bullet, either f.m.j. or Soft Point. You could 
also use the 80-grain Open Point copper- 
jacketed bullet. The Lubaloy-coated or cop- 
per-coated lead bullets cannot be used with 
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the full charges, although they give tbe best 
results with the light charges discussed above. 

I have found that when using any of 
the 80-grain, 100-grain, or 115-grain metal 
jacketed bullets in .32-20 caliber in substitu- 
tion for the regular 150-grain bullet in the 
old war ammunition, I could depend on 
shooting into 3 inches at 100 yards in a 
number of .30-’06-caliber rifles tried in my 
experiments. In some of these rifles they 
would give an occasional 2-inch group, but 
there was usually a flier out of the normal 
group, which would enlarge it to from 2%4 
to 3% inches at 100 yards. 

When using this full-power load with the 
lead bullet it stripped the rifling and ieaded 
the barrel, and, of course, no accuracy could 
be expected. I would suggest that you get 
the Belding & Mull and the Ideal Hand Books 
and study them carefully. 


REGULAR CHOKES AND PATTERNS 


Witt you please tell me, what is the 
difference between an improved cylinder 
and a cylinder bore, an improved modified, 
and a modified bore? 

That is, diameter of pattern at different 
distances, distance from muzzle before pat- 
tern opens,’ etc. 

Which would be best for a rabbit and bird 
gun in fairly thick cover, and recommended 
barrel length? 

All above questions refer to double gun. — 
R.T. 


Answer: In a 12-gauge brush gun for up- 
land game like birds and rabbits a 26” barrel 
would be long enough and a modified choke 
would be sufficient for the longer ranges. 
The barrel you use the most or for the first 
shot of a double should be improved cylinder. 
A cylinder bore has no choke at all, but it 
throws patchy or irregular patterns. The 
very slight choke of an improved cylinder 
tends to overcome this, and a % choke is 
still better. 

A full choke barrel will place 70% to 75% 
of its charge in a 30” circle at 40 yards. The 
modified choke, or 34 choke, will give from 
60% to 70% patterns. The more open a 
choke is the wider will be the spread, and, 
of course, the less dense the patterns. Cap- 
tain Askins states that the best range for 
testing the choke is to measure the spread at 
20 yards from the muzzle. 

For your information choke can be judged 
at 20 yards as follows: 

Cylinder bore covers 27” to 30”. 

Improved cylinder covers 24”. 

Modified choke covers 16” to 18”. 

Full choke covers 14”. 


WANTS BARREL THICKNESS FOR 
ADEQUATE STRENGTH 


SEE where they are rechambering .410 

shotguns for 3-inch shells. I want to 
know if it is safe to rechamber some of the 
light double guns? In other words, what 
is the minimum outside diameter 3 inches 
from the breech that will be safe to re- 
chamber ?—C.R. 


Answer: The new Winchester Model 42 
designed for the 3” .410-gauge load has a 
barrel diameter of 11/16” at a point 3” from 
the breech end of the barrel. You cannot 
determine the strength in this way as the 
thickness would depend unon the quality and 
material of the barrel. The Winchester bar- 
rel is made of the very latest Winchester 


Proof Steel and some of the older steel, other 
than nickel steel, would have to be thicker for 
equal strength. Some of the old laminated 
barrels, especially if they are slightly pitted 
inside, would not be strong enough, no matter 
how thick they were. For this reason I would 
suggest that you send the gun to some reliable 
firm who are engaged in this work (like the 
Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, New York) 
and let them judge the suitability of the gun 
for the 3” .410-gauge load when properly 
rechambered by them. 


ON RECHAMBERING .410-GAUGE TO 
3-INCH LENGTH 


HAVE a tool rechambering .410 for the 

new 3” shell, but do not know just how 
to tell if a gun is safe to do same with. Is 
there any set rule to go by or must I be the 
judge if a gun will stand this load? Any 
information will be greatly appreciated — 
W.LLL. 


Answer: I do not know of any set rules 
which could be used to determine the adapta- 
bility of .410-gauge shotguns for handling 
the 3-inch loads when properly chambered 
for same. Very thin barrels would have to 
be made of very excellent material like 
Winchester Proof Steel or other modern bar- 
rels to be adapted for this purpose. Old 
barrels of Damascus or laminated construc- 
tion would have to be in good condition with- 
out pits and very thick to be adapted for this 
purpose. The same rule would apply to 
barrels of questionable material. You will 
merely have to exercise common sense and 
careful judgment in making your decisions 
after viewing the guns. What you want to 
bear in mind is that the new 3-inch load is 
in reality a light 20-gauge load and if the 
gun appears strong enough for a light 20- 
gauge load, it will surely be safe for the .410- 
gauge 3-inch cartridge when properly cham- 
bered for same. 


WANTS A RIB ON THE M42 
WINCHESTER 


WANT to get one of the new shotguns to 

handle the new 410 3” shell, but want 
an automatic if I can get one. Are any of 
the manufacturers making an automatic to 
handle this shell, or do you know of any of 
them that are going to put one on the mar- 
ket? I was intending to get one of the Win- 
chester pump guns to handle this shell, but 
they will not make one with ribbed barrel, 
and I do not like a pump without the ribbed 
barrel. Do you know of any of them mak- 
ing or going to make a pump gun for this 
shell with ribbed barrel ?—E.C. 


Answer: I have no advanced information 
indicating that any of the manufacturers are 
contemplating bringing out a .410 gauge 
autoloading shotgun. I do not believe it 
likely that this will be done. Within the 
limitation of the 3” 34-ounce .410-gauge 
load, the Model 42 Winchester pump gun is 
a most excellent weapon and delightful to 
handle. If you want a raised rib, I could 
refer you to a gunsmith who designs and fits 
these to shotguns, and in a way which some 
consider superior to a factory job. Thus, if 
you are willing to pay for it, there is no rea- 
son why you cannot have a raised rib. I 
would suggest that you get in touch with 
John Crowe, 2713 Duncan Street, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 
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PYRO D. G. LOAD FOR THE .30-30 


At THE present time I am using a charge 

of 46 gr. wt. of Pyro D. G. powder in 
back of the 80 gr. .32-20 Winchester hollow 
point bullet, for woodchucks, in my .30-06 
Springfield Sporter. I find that this bullet 
blows up woodchucks about the same as the 
110 gr. bullet but has a flatter trajectory. I 
find that this is as strong a charge as I am 
able to use and not have any of them blow 
to pieces in midair. 

I would now like to load some of these 
80 gr. bullets in my .30-30 Savage, lever ac- 
tion rifle. This is a new gun and in good 
condition. I would like to use Pyro D. G. 
powder as I have lots of it. I would like to 
get absolutely every bit of speed possible out 
of this bullet, but yet not exceed a load that 
will give the bullet a greater speed than the 
one equal to 46 gr. wt. in the .30-06 Sporter. 
Also what charge of I. M. R. #1714 would 
you recommend for the same job —D.M. 


Answer: I figure that your 46 grain charge 
of Pyro D. G. is giving the 80 grain .32-20 
bullet about 2800 f.-s. in your .30-’06 Spring- 
field Sporter. A similar load of IMR Powder 
#17!% would be 51.0 grains weight. In the 
.30-30 Winchester the highest charge recom- 
mended behind this bullet is 35.0 grains 
weight #1714 powder, which gives 2260 f.-s. 
in a 26” barrel. I believe the best charge of 
Pyro D. G. to use is 26.0 grains, weight, 
which, however, you would have to deter- 
mine by experimentation. This charge could 
be increased towards 30.0 grains weight in 
very gradual steps for your .30-30 Savage 
lever action rifle. 


NEEDS AN ORTHOPTIC DEVICE 


Wit you kindly advise me of the best 
optical device for me to use in pistol 
shooting. I will explain. I am 57 years 
of age, and have just started my 3rd Pis- 
tol Club here. I have done no pistol 
shooting for 10 years, and now, owing to 
age, I find that I can see the target as well 
as ever, but my sights are blurred, “I have 
to use glasses to read.” Naturally if I put 
on my glasses I can then see the sights, but 
not the target. The best I can do now is 
about 37 to 40 out of 50. I have several 
targets of 49 that I had saved from ten 
years ago. 

This is discouraging to me, as I used to be a 
good target shot. I am enclosing a stamped 
envelope, and would you be so kind as to 
tell me the best device and where it can 
be obtained. I realize that you cannot do 
this in your columns, as such descrimina- 
tion might cause trouble. If you cannot 
comply with my request would you kindly 
give this letter to some pistol crank in 
your city, who is in a like fix and could 
help me out. I am sure you can see my 
fix. I cannot see distinctly, and I am 
anxious to correct this condition. In your 
columns you would say A. B. & C. all have 
what you want, if they were all alike as 
a Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver, I 
would know what to do. But I don’t 
want to buy A. B. & C. I want the best of 
the three. Hoping you can see my side of 
it, I want to shoot and I don’t give a hoot 
whose appliance it is as long as it fills the 
bill. Naturally I shall treat your reply as 
confidential. Don’t get too technical; just 
let me get back to shooting at least 42 to 
45, and I am happy.—F.W.A. 


Answer: I believe an orthoptic gadget 


would cure your trouble. W. A. Wright had 
exactly this difficulty, and as he loves to shoot 
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the handgun, he developed his Eyesight Com- 
pensator, and I would suggest that you write 
to him at his address, 5625 Lifur Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 

H. P. Jones, Bennington, Vermont, has 
developed a more elaborate orthoptic gadget, 
which he calls the Universal Aperture Spec- 
tacles. These are more expensive, simply be- 
cause they are more elaborate, and include a 
good pair of spectacle frames and bows. 
With the Universal Aperture Spectacles you 
get the same effect, but you have a choice of 
several apertures and positions, as well as a 
large aperture which may be turned in place 
when you are not actually shooting, and 
without removing the spectacles. I would 
suggest that you write to both makers as 
you can make your choice safely from either 
of them. Before ordering, I would suggest 
that you drill a 1 mm. hole in the bowl of a 
common teaspoon and stick the handle up 
under your hat band, and try it out on the 
range. 


PYRO D. G. IN THE .250 SAVAGE 


[VE 22 pounds of Pyro D. G. and a .250- 
3000 Savage lever gun in perfect shape, 
and I want to know if I can use Pyro D. G. 
in the .250 cases, and how much can I use 
for good target loads up to 200 yatds? 

I also have a Model ’95 Winchester in .30- 
40 Caliber. 

How much Pyro D. G. can I use behind 
the 169 grain gas check in the .30-40 cases? 

It must be in the Ideal Hand Book but I 
can’t have any luck finding it. 

How much DuPont #18 can I use behind 
the #257388 gas check .250 caliber bullet >— 
R.S.D. 


Answer: If you wil} blend and sift your 
lot of Pyro D. G. powder, and then carefully 
weigh the charges, you could get excellent 
accuracy in the .250 Savage. The maximum 
weighed load in this case behind the 87 grain 
jacketed bullet ig_35.0 grains weight, and I 
would suggest that you start with a lower 
charge, like 33.0 grains weight Pyro D. G. 
This powder gives higher pressures than 
standard powders in this case, and you would 
get about 2700 f.-s. muzzle velocity with 34.0 
grains behind the 87 grain bullet, and with 
pressures between 45,000 and 48,000 pounds. 

Behind the gas check bullet in the .250 
Savage, you could use 19.0 grains weight of 
your IMR Powder No. 18 to get standard 
gas check velocities of about 1750 f.-s. 

In the Krag case you can use 29.0 to 30.0 
grains weight Pyro D. G. behind the 169 
grain Squibb gas check bullet. 


GREASING DRY PLATED .22 BULLETS 


HAVE noted that my .22 caliber revolver 

shows plating that is hard to remove when 
using the dry gilding metal coated bullets. 
You have mentioned this in the Dope Bag 
also. 

I do not use sufficient cartridges at this 
time, because of my health, to warrant vol- 
ume purchases of plain lead greased bullets 
and thus get a reasonable price. I can get the 
gilding coated ones at low cost. Is there any 
grease, and if so what, that would be similar 
to the factory grease in regards to softness 
which if applied to the gilding coated bullets 
would stop the plating —A.D.C. 


Answer: It would be better to buy fac- 
tory greased ammunition. The Western 
Super Match target smokeless cartridges uses 
a copper plated bullet, which is lubricated. 


The trouble with home lubrication is that 
you would be likely to get grease on the case 
itself and thus change chambering conditions. 
Also the grease is likely to melt and run down 
the sides of the cartridge. You can use 
melted bullet lubricants, as used by reloaders, 
or any graphite grease,* and it should be 
used sparingly. Except in very hot weather 
plain yellow vaseline would work very well, 
and the best way of applying it would be to 
use a round cylindrical container with a 
washer on top of the grease, having a hole 
in its center the exact size of the bullet, so 
that you could press the bullet into this hole, 
and force down the washer on the grease 
without getting any of it on the cartridge 
case. 


* Mobilubricant. 


WANTS LEVER-ACTION COYOTE 
RIFLE 


I AM thinking of buying a new rifle for 
coyote and deer hunting. I am disgusted 
with heavy-weight bolt guns. How about 
the .25-35 takedown guns in lever action or 
the .32 Special ?—J.J.W. 


Answer: If you are disgusted with the 
bolt action rifles best adapted for coyote 
shooting you could get very satisfactory re- 
sults with the .25-35 Winchester solid frame 
lever action up to 200 yards. For longer 
ranges, I am afraid this gun would be dis- 
appointing, even when equipped with peep 
sights, and I would recommend the Model 99 
RS Savage lever action, deer rifle fully 
equipped in .250 Savage caliber. It should be 
ideal for your purpose. 


SIMPLE ANTI-FOULING LOAD 


FRECENTLY I ordered through the D. C. 
M. one of the used M1917 “Enfields” 
which I suppose will arrive soon. Now for 
the question: Can the bullets be pulled with 
pliers from the war-time ammunition, about 
half the powder emptied out, and the bullet 
replaced tightly enough without regular re- 
loading tools to allow it to be fired? The re- 
sulting inaccurate shot would not matter. 

From several sources lately I have heard 
(including an article in the RrFLEMAN) that 
the metal fouling left by cupro-nickel jack- 
eted bullets can be instantly removed by fir- 
ing one cartridge loaded to give about half 
of the normal velocity. I know that Pyro 
powder will not burn cleanly in small charges, 
but if this half-charge shell will take out the 
metal, I’ll guarantee to remove the powder 
fouling. 

I wouldn’t bother with 1918 ammunition 
at all, if there were no depression, but until 
I can afford all of the various gadgets that 
make up a reloading set, I’ll do this, if you 
consider it feasible —C.W.Z. 


Answer: You can pull out the bullets of 
1918 ammunition with a plier from some car- 
tridges, but in others you will find this im- 
possible to do without damaging the case 
necks, unless you use a bullet pulling tool like 
the $2.00 puller head supplied for the Beld- 
ing & Mull reloading tool or the complete 
Belding & Mull Bullet Puller tool sold sepa- 
rately at $6.75. You would then also need 
the Belding & Mull Die and Plunger Bullet 
Seater at $2.50 to reassemble the case. In 
those shells from which you are able to ex- 
tract the bullet with the pair of pliers, you 
will have sufficiently loosened the necks so 
that you will not get a friction fit in reseat- 
ing the bullets. This in itself will reduce pres- 
sures and velocities somewhat, and therefore 
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M A-1 Shooting Equipment 


Prepare for the Out- 
Door Season NOW! 


We handle only target shooters’ equipment. 
Knowing the target shooters’ requirements 
places us in a position to give him that un- 
usual service. 

Western Shooting Coats............ 
Western Shooting Glove........... 
Redfield Micrometer Sight 1% Min. 
Click for 52—Quick Removable 
| Redfield Globe Front Sight with in- 


serts, new type for 52 or Spring- 
MI withd'n ioe een Galo 5b 3 OE heads 

























19.5 X 
Sheepskin Case for 52 or any Rifle 3.50 
Sling Tension Equalizer........... 1.00 
Sling Keeper, Neely.............. 75 
Thumb Roost for 52 or Springfield 1.50 
Used 1%” Sling Straps............ 35 


Owens Rubber Butt Plates for 52 
and Springfield .... 


Adjustable Palm Rest jon i Win- 
chester 52 _.. 


Adjustable Butt Plates with Hook 
and without 


Sedgley Springfield Genes Rifles 


NORTHWEST DISTRIBUTOR OFFICIAL 
N. R. A. TARGETS 


Targets F. O. B. Sparta 
PETERS TARGET AMMUNITION 


Western Shooters Supply 


Box 103 
SPARTA, WISCONSIN 


All ovdere except targets sent prepaid 








1.50 






5.00 






5.50 | 




































FREE 2,\yace CATALOGUE 


ons Targets, Accessories 
Send 10c (refunded with first order of $1.00) 
to cover cost of of mailing. 
5 POWER, WARNER & SSWAZEY J M4- 75 
PRISMATIC RIFLE SCOPE 
SHOOTERS SERVICE CO. a postage) 
165A William St., N. Y. City ount $2.00 











I would suggest pouring out only 1/3 of the 
charge of Pyro D. G. 
The normal load of Pyro D. G. weighs 


from 45 to 50 grains. Pouring out half of it 
would leave less than 25 grains which is in- 
sufficient, as the minimum charge behind the 
150 grain bullet crimped or seated tightly is 
35 grains weight, and when the bullet is loos- 
ened, as it will be, you should use about 40 
grains weight. The average load in these 
cases is 48 grains weight Pyro D. G., so that 
if you will remove 16 grains, or approxi- 
mately 1/3, you should have the right charge 
remaining for your purpose. 


OFFHAND SCORES ON THE 25-FOOT 
PISTOL TARGET 


I WAS greatly interested in your article 

regarding the new 25-foot pistol target in 
the January issue of THE RIFLEMAN, also in 
your ten shot scores made on same. I am 
quite a pistol and revolver fan myself, and 
while I have never gone into, or cared any- 
thing about competitive shooting for medals 
or trophies, I get a lot of pleasure out of 
pistol shooting and have spent many a pleas- 
ant hour indulging in this pastime. Having 
spent most of my life in Colorado and 
Wyoming as a cowboy, most of my shooting 
with a revolver was done on rattlesnakes, 
prairie dogs, whiskey bottles and tin cans. 
I never fired a shot on a paper target until 
a couple of years ago. Inasmuch as the targets 
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Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 





I Save You Money 


My No. 10 Catalog showing cuts of more than 400 
accessories of interest to riflemen has been com- 
pleted and is ready for mailing. 

Send {5e¢ in Stamps today for your copy. 


P. J. O°HARE 


America’s Largest Manufacturer and Importer of 
Rifle Accessories 
552 Irvington Avenue 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Fall Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


Game—Three kinds of bear—black, brown and grizzly; 
mountain lion, deer, turkey. wild hogs. Plenty ducks, 
geese and quail. Streams full of trout. Virgin forest. 
with hundreds of ancient ruins, pottery, etc. Address 


Farnsworth Bros., X Bar L Cattle Ranch, P. 0. Box 
705, El Paso, Texas. 


RICE PEEP SIGHT 


for Krag rifles only. (Im- 
proved.) Positive eleva- 
tion and windage. Con- 
structed of spring steel. 
Can't work loose. Any- 
one can mount. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Price $1.00. 


LEROY RICE 
331 7th St., Elyria, Ohio. 


to which I had been accustomed were not 
available in this man’s country (with the 
exception of the whiskey bottles and cans) 
I was compelled to take up the paper target 
game in order to indulge in my love for 
shooting. 

I have a good 35-foot indoor gallery in 
my basement, equipped with a steel backstop, 
on which I have fired over 30,000 rounds of 
.22 and .38 Special ammunition during the 
past two years. All of my shooting has been 
done with a Colt Woodsman and two Of- 
ficers’ Models, a .22 and .38 Special, and 
most of it has been done on the standard 
12-yard target, although for the sake of 
comparison in scores and groups, I have shot 
a number of 20-yard and short-range small- 
bore rifle targets as well. I have been 
anxious to try out the little 25-foot target, 
so got a few of them and tried them out 
last week. I shot 10 targets of 10 shots each, 
with the Woodsman, using Peters lubricated 
22 long rifle cartridges, with the following 
results, which I was disappointed in. 79, 81, 
79, 82, 81, 80, 84, 82, 86, 83; average 81.7. 

As I understand it, this 25-foot target was 
designed to give the same scoreability at 25 
feet as would be obtained on the 20-yard 
target at 20 yards. They may have been 
designed with that idea in mind, but after 
my test I am convinced that it is impossible 
for anyone to shoot the same scores on 
them that could be shot on the 20-yard 
target at the greater distance. While I have 
never shot on the 20-yard target, at the full 
distance indoors, my scores on the 12-yard 
target (which in itself is plenty tough) run 
from about 81 to 92 with an occasional 93 
among them, and I have shot as high as 95 
on this target, with the Woodsman. I can 
do about as well with the Officers’ Model .38 
with either mid-range or full-range loads. 
My average on 10 or more targets will run 
between 86 and 87, and I do not believe it 
possible to shoot as large scores on this 
target by several points as could be shot on 
the 20-yard target, to say nothing of trying 
to do it on the little 25-foot target. I have 

















Price $5.00 
(% size) 






KING RAMP RED-BEAD REFLECTOR SIGHTS 
Pronounced greatest improvement ever made in front sights. 
For Springfield, Krag, Enfield, Winchester ‘94 Carbine. 


54 and ’95 Rifles, also All Type Revolvers. Flat Faced 
Luminous Red, Gold or White Beads or square post with 
Non-tarnishable Reflectors show Perfectly—any light or 
background. Ramps easily and quickly fitted by drilling 
hole and driving in pin. Stamp for circular ‘‘A.”’ 
. W. KING SIGHT CO., 
555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 





been kidding myself with the belief that I 
was a good shot, but if the scores which 


| I have shot on the 25-foot targets are a 


sample of what I can expect at 20 yards, I 
am going to throw my guns in the Creek 
and quit. 

I do not claim to be an authority on pistol 
shooting or pistol targets, but I believe that 
the 25-foot target could be improved greatly 
and made much more popular, by including 
the 7 ring in the bull. The bull as it is now 
is too small to permit of good holding and 
consequently good grouping. As an example 
of this, after shooting the ten 25-foot targets, 
I shot five of the 12-yard targets at 25 feet 
for a comparison in group. The result was 
that I got much smaller groups due to the 
better holding which I was able to do on 
the bigger bull. I find that on any target 
which I can see plainly my grouping is much 
closer than it is on a small, indistinct one, 
and I think this true of most shooters. If it 
is not imposing on you in asking for a reply 
to this, I would greatly appreciate any com- 
ment which you have to offer. 

Under separate cover I am sending you 
a bunch of the 12-yard targets shot on Jan. 
30th which scored 88, 82, 90, 87, 90, 86, 85, 
89, 90, 87, 88. These were shot at the usual 
distance, 35 feet, and averaged better than 
87. I am also enclosing with these, the 
ones which I shot the following day at 25 
feet after my trial on the 25-foot ones for 
group comparison.—F.E. 


Answer: Thank you for your letter and 
your targets, which I found very interesting. 
I also appreciated your comments on the 
25-foot .22-caliber pistol target. It is, of 
course, true that for any metallic-sight shoot- 
ing with rifle or pistol aiming is easier and 
more accurate on enlarged aiming points. 
In other words, when the size of the bull is 
increased, the size of the group is reduced. 
Your remarks would also apply to the 20- 
yard Standard American pistol target as used 
indoors, and which has a black portion 
smaller in diameter than would be ideal. 
Therefore, the same thing is true of the 
25-foot target which was directly and pro- 
portionately reduced from the 20-yard indoor 
pistol target. I find both of these targets 
far more difficult than the 50-yard pistol 
target. I consider the 50-yard target larger 
in proportion to its range and, of course, it 
is easier to use outdoors as well on account 
of the improvement in light. 

I think that if you would try the 20-yard 
target indoors and shoot alternately on the 
25-foot target under the same artificial light 
conditions, that you would get about the 
same total score for 50 shots. 

You refer to my shooting on the 25-foot 
target with BB Caps as published in the 
January AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. I gave these 
scores because they appeared to be conserva- 
tive for the BB Caps in the two types of 
handguns. With the .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge the scores are normally a bit higher 
and, of course, I have also obtained better 
scores than those indicated with BB Caps as 
well. For example, immediately after shoot- 
ing for the article and reporting the scores 
exactly as obtained, I had a straight run 
of high scores on this target with various 
handguns. Immediately after finishing the 
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U. S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT ARMS 







NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger’s GREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
; America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
é Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstock 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessorie 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories. 


ow Send 25¢ ~ stamps for 152 page arms catalog~w 


A. FF. STOEGER, INC 
507 Fifth Pi (at 42nd St.) New York, at Sf 

























string published, I shot a score of 88 with 


the S&W pistol and BB Caps followed by a | 


score of 90 and then trying the heavy barrel 
10-inch H&R pistol I got a score of 92 with 
the Long Rifle Kleanbore followed by a score 
of 93 with the same ammunition in the Single 
Action Sportsman Model revolver. This 
was immediately followed by a score of 94 
using BB Caps in the 7 inch Me Pores weight 
barrel on the H&R Single Shot and Target 
pistol, U.S.R.A. Model. This would indicate 
that high scores are possible on the 25-foot 
target. 

The .38 Special or anything larger than .22 
would, of course, not qualify on the 25-foot 
target, as it would give an unfair advantage. 
I also consider it unfair to use a .38 Special 


on any target designed for a shorter distance | 
Even on the 20-yard Stand- | 


than 20 yards. 
ard American target the .44 and .45 wad- 
cutters give enough advantage so that I 
can score higher with these guns using ac- 
curate revolvers on this target than with the 
best .22-caliber target pistols. 


I.M.R. NO. 16 LOADS. 


HAVE here a can of DuPont No. 16 

powder and can find nothing about it in 
Lyman’s Hand Book. Can it be used with 
110-gr. .30-30 bullets in the Krag for a high- 
speed load? Or with the 115-gr. .32-20 bul- 
let in same rifle?—O.O. 


Answer: IMR No. 16 was one of the best 
powders used in the .30-40 Krag. The 
maximum charge with the 150-grain bullet 
is 45.5 grains weight, which gives over 2800 
f.-s., or higher than the old Springfield Serv- 
ice load with this weight of bullets. These 
velocities are, of course, 
barrel, and you would have to deduct 20 
f.-s. to 25 f.-s. for every inch of barrel un- 
der 30 inches. Also these are maximum 
loads which can be used with safety in new 
cases and with hand-weighed charges. Ac- 
cordingly, I would suggest that you stay 1 
grain under them. The maximum load 
which could be used with the .30-30 Win- 
chester 110-grain bullet is 48.0 grains weight 
No. 16 powder, which would give around 
3200 f.-s. in the 30-inch barrel. The maxi- 


mum load which should be used with the | 


32-20 115-grain bullet is 46.0 grains weight, 
which should give all the velocity 
this bullet will stand without stripping, and 


which I estimate would be around 3000 f.-s. | 
I think you would | 
get better results if you cut all these loads | 
using your | 


in the 30-inch barrel. 


about 1.0 or 1.5 grains weight, 
old No. 16 powder. 





ON D. C. M. HEADSPACE GAUGES. 


RECEIVED your letter answering my 
question relative to headspace in a cali- 
ber 30-06 M-1917 rifle. Thanks for same. 


I decided to purchase a set of gauges from | 
the D. C. M. Would you kindly let me | 


know how to use them properly. I am a 
mechanic and have tinkered with guns con- 
siderably —W.A.Z. 


APRIL, 1934 


for the 30-inch | 


which | 














USE THE OIL THAT GIVES 


/ TRIPLE prorecrion 
f 





Three-in-One is specially-blended to 
do triple duty on rifles, shotguns, re- 
volvers. As it lubricates action parts, 
it keeps them cleaner and checks rust. 
All stores have the handy cans and 

bottles. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 





Longer BORE 
ACCURACY with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Use it regularly to keep lead 
or metal fouling out of the 
bore. Prevents rust—keeps 
bore spotless. 


HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL 


keeps working parts friction- 
free, cleans, polishes, pre- 
vents rust on outside sur- 
faces. All dealers. Sample 
No. 9, 10¢; sample Oil 15¢. 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 
2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FATENTADVICEFR 











Send sketch, or model, and description of 
| your invention for free information and in- 
| structions—also valuable 72-page_bookle' 


|L. F. Randolph, 370-D Victor Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Answer: The headspace gauges are very 
hard and will chip easily, so handle them 
accordingly. Strip the bolt of its extractor 
and clean the chamber. On guns, like the 
M-1917, which cock on closing, the main- 
spring can be removed to promote gentle 


bolt handle to feel the first contact at once. 
The “Go” gauge must permit complete clos- 
ure. The “No Go” gauge must not, or it 
indicates excess of .006” headspace. 


THE .22 H. P. SAVAGE FOR WESTERN 
VARMINTS 


WOULD like to have information as to 

what rifles are safe with the .22 Savage 
H. P. cartridge. Griffin and Howe are ad- 
vertising a Krag Action for this cartridge. 
To my knowledge the Krag action should not 
be used for any cartridge developing a maxi- 
mum breech pressure of 43,000 pounds. What 
| the breech pressure of the .22 Savage H. P. 
cartridge is, I do not know, but Colonel 
Townsend Whelen states in his book “The 
Amerigan Rifle” that this particular cartridge 
at a velocity of 2,800 foot seconds, with a 
seventy-grain bullet develops a breech pres- 
sure from 48,000 to 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. If those figures are correct it would 
be a poor policy to try using the .22 Savage 
| H. P. cartridge in the Krag action. However, 
| if the breech pressure will permit it, this car- 
tridge on a remodeled single shot Krag action 
| would be the ideal vermin load for Western 
| shooting. It would be to the West, what the 
| Hornet is in the densely populated east.— 
CrP. 





Answer: What you say about the .22 Hi- 
Power Savage cartridge for vermin in the 
Western states is very true. 
accurate cartridge, but it is not accurate in 





the light Savage rifle, although if you get a 


This is a very | 


handling. Use the tips of the fingers on the | 








GOING sy MOTOR 


The Laermer 4 of your automobile trip will 
be increased by the thoughtful, helpfulfree 
service off fered by C by Conoco. Even special in- 
formation on fishing and all other sports. 


ROAD Tey 


FREE scsi: 
DIRECTORIES 


73 plan to travel in 
bg ta United § States, Canada or 
Mexico, write us telling when 
and where you want to go. 

We will send, postpaid, state 
road maps of each state you 
pass through, marked with your 
bestroutes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and his- 
toric spots, camp and hotel di- 
rectories. AlsoaConocoPassport 
which introduces you to 18,000 
Red Triangle stations and pro- 
vides space to record the ex- 
penses of your trip. ThisBureau, 
operated by Continental Oil 
Co., is America’s foremost 
free travel service. Address 
Department 90, Conoco Tra- 
vel Bureau, Denver, Colorado. 


of o)} [ol 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 
Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 



















TRAVEL 
BUREAU 








25 Cal. COLT’S POCKET AUTOMATIC 


+13: 50 — 


6 shot, 2” barrel, 4%” overall, 
blued, slide lock, grip safety, 
rubber stocks, wt. 12 oz. —— 
ditioned, equal to new_.-$13.5 

32 Cal., 8-Shot Colt’s, equal “oy new_$15.85 
Money- back guarantee. $2 deposit on 
C.0.D.’s. Catalog: Firearms, Binoculars, 
Micro and Telescopes, Knives, etc. Send stamp. 
E. LEE SALES CO., 35 W. 32d St., N. Y 









heavy barrel solid frame Model 99 Savage, it 
will shoot beautifully in this caliber. In the 
ordinary light Savage rifle it is the least ac- 
curate of all calibers in which these rifles are 
made, averaging about 6 inches at 100 yards. 
The Griffin & Howe single shot Krag should 
be very accurate in this caliber. You could 
also use the high walled Winchester single 
shot action with heavy No. 3 or No. 4 size 
barrel, and get most excellent results. Some 
of the Remington and perhaps the Ballard 
single shot actions have been used with this 
cartridge, but all of them would not be safe. 
The same is true of the Sharps-Borchardt ac- 
tion. Avoid case hardened and cut-away ac- 
tions and any with poorly supported breech 
blocks. Perhaps the Stevens 4442 SS would 
do, while the Stevens 44 certainly would not. 
The back thrust of the .22 Hi-Power is less 
than the Krag, because of smaller head area. 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trading 
post where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors 
of professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of ad- 
vertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Exchange 
are accepted from members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions exclusively, at 
7¢ per word INCLUDING NAME AND AD- 
DRESS, minimum charge $1.00. All dealers’ ad- 





THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 
For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 


dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for the 
purchase of more suitable similar items. We ur- 
gently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition, for transac- 
tions of this sort must be based entirely on good 
faith and mutual satisfaction. Deliberate mis- 
representation will of course result in immediate 
expulsion from N. R. A. membership. 


o——_—_—_-e 
FOR SALE 
KRAG SPORTER DeLuxe, perfect shape, sacri- 
fice $25; .45 Auto. Commercial, 2 clips, inside 


perfect, blue slightly worn, with new regulation belt 
and holster $20. C.O.D. subject to examination. 
Edward Herkner, 12700 Speedway Overlook Rd., East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 4-34 


LIKE NEW H & R. S.A. Sportsman $16.00; 
Good Rem. C & B $8.00. O. Wolhowe, 1013 14th 
Street, N., Fargo, N. D. 4-34 


BRAND NEW CONDITION: Savage 25-20, 438 
Lymar Telescope Sight $25.00; Winchester 54 30-30, 
48W Lyman $45.00; No. 44 heavy barrel 25 Stevens, 
103, Lyman $25.00; S & W revolver 32-20, 6-in. 
blue $25.00; fine condition 8MM Mauser $12.50. 
J. H. Fly, Belle Meade Club, Nashville, Tenn. 4-34 


KRAG STOCKS. Last chance. Standard specifi- 
cations, checkered full grip forends, bands, caps, 
plates. One $40.00; beautiful like new $18.00; one 
with cheek rest, new $15.00; one new, slight defect 
$11.00. Colt Positive 22, bargain $13.50. Heavy 
414 Stevens, perfect $9.50. E. D. Bray, Fremont, 
Towa. 4-34 


MAUSER CARBINE 7mm, beautifully engraved, 
fixed peep, fine walnut stock, excellent condition 
$100.00. Dr. Richard Sutton, Kansas City, Mo. 4-34 


B&M 3X Marksman hunting scope with Truss 
hunting mount and blocks for Model 40 Savage 
Sporter. Used one season. Good as new. James 

. Burnett, Obsidian, Idaho. 4-34 


VION RIFLE range telescope 33x50, new, never 
used $28.00; Remington 34 N. R. A. .22 caliber 
—— rifle with base blocks for the Lyman 5-A 
telescope sight, used slightly, like new $16.00. Will 
send goods for inspection. 1414 
Ann St., Racine, Wisconsin. 4-34 


PFLUEGER SUPREME Reel; true temper casting 
rod, offset reel seat. Both excellent. 20 bass and 
ike lures, good $17.00. R. C. Lane, 1177 Buchon, 
n Luis Obispo, California. 4-34 


HOFFMAN MAUSER 505, engraved gold inlaid, 
fancy checkering, finest Circassian stock, new $450; 
Schuetzen rifle 25, fine engraved Ballard action, 
Zischang barrel, fancy stock, peep and_ telescope 
sight $65; fine Winchester single shot action $8.50; 
two pairs fine Elk teeth $25. Express paid. Ben 
Ziesman, Box 77, Hyattville, Wyo. 4-34 


PREMIER GRADE Remington automatic, with 
extra brush barrel. Beautifully engraved. Westley 
Richards double elephant rifle, .577 cordite, excellent 
$250.00. Dr. Richard Sutton, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 4-34 








Soren Hansen, 
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vertisements are grouped under The Trading 
Post, the rate for which is 9¢ per word INCLUD- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge 
$1.50. Groups of letters and figures are com- 
puted as one word. No box number or blind 
ads accepted. All advertisements must be ac- 
companied by cash or they will be disregarded. 
Final closing date is the 10th of the preceding 
month. Please print all advertisements plainly. 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to illegible 
writing. 





H & R USRA 10”, 
Warner .32 Auto, poor $3.50. 
Cambridge St., Allston, Mass. 


SAVAGE HORNET $20.00; Winchester 63 Speed- 
ster $24.00. Both perfect. Stamp. H. V. Glowacki, 
384 E Ridge St., Nanticoke, Pa. 4-34 


SPEED 52 weighted to 11%, tapped for silencer 
$30; Vickers 11% Ibs., Parker-Hale sights $40; 
Woodsman, new barrel $20; Fecker 834 $35; fine 
silencer $7. W. Doering, 1526 Wyandotte, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 4-34 


ALL ABSOLUTELY NEW. Colt’s SA .32-20, 5%” 


used, good $17.00; Davis- 
Robert Braley, 433 
4-34 











$18; Super .38 $22; H&R USRR Target $16; .410 


Handy Gun $4.50; Remington 24 long rifle $14. 
Maurice Decker, 1907 Indiana, La Porte, Ind. 4-34 





WINCHESTER 94, 30-30 take-down octagon barrel, 
full magazine, new. 
= it. Geo. Wendt, 910 Reba Place, 

1. 


S&W K-22, small spot of blueing worn from tip of 
barrel; S&W M&P 6” target revolver, perfect; 
Krag rifle, as issued. Best cash offer only. No trades. 
D. F. Casey, 60 School St., Webster, Mass. 


Evanston, 
4-34 





RARE AND BEAUTIFUL Maynard rifle, five sets 
of barrels, 22 to 44 caliber, Malcolm Scope, other 
sights, A-1 condition $50.00. 418 Stevens Rifle 
Walnut Hill 22 cal., fine hand made stock, Tang & 
Hood sights, new $22.00 Mod. 50 engraved Stevens 
22 Lr., mew heavy barrel, Myrtle stock & forend, 
blade front, 103 Lyman $40.00. New 438 scope, % 
Mounts $20.00. W. E. Hall, Goodhope, La. 4-34 


SAVAGE N. R. A. late model. 
cartridges. Perfect condition. Best cash offer. 
Adams, 5723 Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 


Shot one box 
E. D. 
4-34 


First money order for $29.50 | 


4-34 | 





SAVAGE 99G, Cal. 300, shot twenty times, new 
condition, Lyman rear sight, leather case, 150 
cartridges $50.00. R. Spencer, Broadway at 57th 
St., New York City. 4-34 


M39, 22 cal. Marlin lever action, perfect inside 
and out, Marble sheard gold bead front, folding leaf 





rear, and flexible peepsights $20.00; 7.63 m/m 
Russian, remodeled stock $8.00; 5%4” bbl. S.A. 
Colt .45, good $17.50. A. Donald Amesbury, 117 
Kenilworth Rd., Merion, Pa. 4-34 





38-40 SA & Bisley 434 bbl. $12.00 & $13.00; 
Ross bayonets $.60. WANT—1917 Colt New Serv- 
ice. F. Schaub, 79 Pierce St., Newark, N. J. 4-34 


BENGAL TIGER RUG over nine feet. Beauti- 
fully mounted. Excellent condition. E. D. Adams, 
5723 Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 4-34 














FECKER 1%”, 6X, precision mounts. Perfect. 
Money order $45.00. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, 
Fla. 4-34 

REMINGTON 17 Pump, new, 20 ga., 28—full, 
pad $25.00. Howard Procter, 51 Kensington, Ports- 
mouth, N. H 4-34 

WINCHESTER 52 speedlock with Lyman 17-A 


and 48-J, guaranteed new $45. Paul St. Jean, Yon- 





kers, N. Y. 4-34 
16 GA. SMITH double hammerless. Barrels, 30, 
full and modified. Good condition $17.50. Major 


Jones, Lebanon, Tenn. 4-34 





ESPECIALLY FINE selected Camp Perry chamois 
lined Heiser Holster $27.00; S & W single 22, very 


| good, holster $19.00; Model 1A Kodak, F6. 3, New 





Cost $20.00. Sell $14.00. J. F. Miller, 211 So. 
Main St., Manchester, Conn. 4-34 
FINE BISLEY 32-20, 6” Hoffman bbl. $22.50; 


22 Colt Lightning Rifle $7.50. J. W. Richard, R.R. 
2, Elkhart, Indiana. 4-34 





28” HEAVY BARREL Springfield, Lyman sights, 
sporter stock 12% $35; Excellent Krag as issued with 
180 rounds ammunition $15. C. T. Griswold, 1500 
Las Lomas Road, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 4-34 


PETTINGIL 44 $12; Savage Ring Trigger $8; 
Bisley 32-20 $16; Bond 44-40 double mould $3.50; 
Ideal moulds 228151 & 228367 $1.60 each; 32-40 
mould and reloader $2.50; Cartridges for collectors. 








Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 4-34 

ZEISS ZEILKLEIN and Western mounts for 
Springfield. 52 Winchester. Several Kentucky 
Rifles. Stamp for list. T. J. Cooper, McVeytown, 
Pa. 4-34 





PARKER V. H. 12 ga. 26 cyl. & Mod. Selective 
single-trigger, fired fifty times, perfect, cost $105.00 
sell $60.00. Russell Elder, Griffin, Ga. 4-34 





7MM WAFFENFABRIK Mauser Genuine Lyman 
receiver sight. Russian 7.62, remodeled, Lyman peep 
sight. Cartridges, empty cases and some tools for both. 
Perfect condition. WANT—Hensoldt Zielyt Scope 
£5 reticule or 45 Colt Auto. 25-20 Winchester Re- 





peater M92, fine $15.00. 25-20 S. S. Stevens, fair 
$8.00. 22 Rem. short auto. rifle $5.00. Stevens 
£44 22 R.F. action, good $4.00. 2- .30 cal. moulds 
$2.50 each. Dental foot engine. Fine for gun- 
smiths $10.00 lots of burrs. Joseph B. Wagner, Wil- 
| lowbank St., Bellefonte, Pa. 4-34 
SAVAGE 99R.S. Cal. 300, perfect, including 80 
cartridges $40.00 prepaid. No trades. Donald L. 
4-34 


Dean, Belvidere, N. J. 





B&M £28 tool with seater and bullet puller for 
30-06, also 38 Special cradle and dies $13.00; Ideal 
$3 D. A. tool 38 Special with three seating plugs, 
$6.00; Ideal improved mould #360271 $2.50; Ideal 
full length die for 30-06 $2.00; Iver Johnson .22 
supershot $8.00. All fine. E. W. Stone, Magee 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 4-34 





BARDON TELESCOPE, 3-inch objective, 1 ter- 
restrial, 2 celestial eyepieces with prism, sun glass and 
stand. Fair condition. Needs cleaning and slight 
adjustment. Bargain $25.00; Lyman $438 Field 
scope with mounts, never used $12.00; B.S.A. 22 
cal., A-1 condition, two stocks, English sights, seven 
rear and two front $25.00; Smith and Wesson 32 cal.. 
6-inch bbl., as new $15.00; Colt Auto, pocket model 
hammerless, 25 cal., shot less than 25 times $10.00. 
Geo. W. Gerlach, 3 Dale Avenue, Ossining-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 4-34 


MALCOLM 8X scope with Lyman Sa mounts $18; 
Krag as issued $8; New barrel for Krag $3. First 
a al order. J. L. Polk, 1 Lakewood Place, bra A 





COLT .45 fine, 2 magazines, holster $17.50; Colt 
32-20 6” Factory Grease $20.00; 32 W. C. F. 
Mould $1.00; 1200 .38 Special Cases $3.00. Walter 
E. Schmid, 401 Revena Blvd., Ann Arbor, —o 
gan. - 


COLT 38 Spl. $18.00; Fox 20, new $25.00; Win. 
12-12 Ga. $20.00; Ideal 32 Spl. tool, die $2.50; 
7mm 30 cal. bullets; Metropolitan Sleeping pocket; 
new Remington O & U; Krag Sporter, extras. 
Harold S. Peterson, East Providence, R. I. 4-34 





D. H. E. PARKER 20 gauge, bored for Skeet or 
game shooting. Gun crank condition, perfect shooter 
$100.00 Cost new $190.00. Have several cheaper 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Frank J. Morse, 23 Lin- 
coln St., Arlington, Mass. 4-34 

SERVICE SPRINGFIELD star gauged, like new, 
with sling, 300 cartridges $30. Colts 45 automatic, 
fine, with extra barrel, magazine, belt, holster, 320 
cartridges $30. Chest of tools $10. Rifle case $5. 
Harman, 9 N. Rosborough Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 4-34 





| SNOWED UNDER— 
IN TEXAS! 


| “IT have been completely snowed 
| under with answers from my last 
month’s ad—187 inquiries in 3 
days!”—A. L. F., Texas. 


Many readers tell us the first 
thing they turn to in the Rifleman 
every month is the “Arms Chest.” 
No wonder it produces such marvel- 
ous results! Prove this for yourself 
with an ad in the next issue—May. 
Closing date is April 10th. 





| 
| | 
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Faster than human perception 





The speed of the lock on the Savage Model 19 Target Rifle is about 
2/1000 of a second. It is a physical impossibility for the rifleman 
to shift his aim at the crucial moment between release of the ham- 
mer and ignition. This high-speed action is typical of the many re- 
finements that lift this target rifle to new heights of performance. 
Write for literature: Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 806, Utica, N.Y. 














COLT P. P. SPECIAL 38, bluing slightly worn at 
muzzle, otherwise perfect, Heiser hand carved holster, 
handmade black calfskin cartridge belt $20.00. Trade 
‘“‘Woodsman’’, perfect, holster for Colt O.M. .22 tar- 
get, same condition. Pedlar-clarinet, Boehm system, 
like new $15.00. William Schneider, 3944 N. Austin 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 4-34 


PERFECT LYMAN 438 $15.00. 12 ga. solid 
frame Win. 97, fair, case $17.50. Rem. 12C, fair, 
with Lyman blocks $11.00. Roe Gile, Greenfield, 
Towa. 4-34 





COLT ACE with detachable thumb rest and Heiser | 
hand carved holster $30.00. S & W K-22 with 
Pachmayr grip $25.00. S & W Military target 38 
special with Pachmayr grip and detachable thumb 
rest $25.00. Colt 38 Special Officer’s Model $25.00. 
All perfect. X-Ring target carrier, cost $11.00 sell 
$6.00. X-Ring shooters kit and scope stand, cost 
$8.00 sell $3.50. Johnson Sea Horse New model 
K-65, only run four hours, cost $145.00 sell $125.00. 
Emory Hawcock, Monmouth, III. 4-34 





REMINGTON AUTO Shotgun, 12 ga., full. Fine. 


$35. Sharp Borhard Sporting action, 45 cal., fine, 
$15. Gibson Mandoline, N.4, like new, case $45. 
WANT—Lyman 438. Fred V. Ronn, 66 Holly Place, | 


Larchmont, N. Y. 4-34 | 

FOR SALE: 38 Super automatic, used very little, 
new holster, 100 cartridges, all for $30.00. Bargain. 
Field glasses and case 3%-inches closed $7.00. 
Harold Jackson, Bancroft, Michigan. 4-34 





45 COLT 1917, new, never fired $25; fancy hand | 
stocked Krag Sporter, checkered, Western ramp, Pa- 
cific rear, 26-inch barrel, perfect $35. E. J. Edson, 
Neosho, Missouri. 4-34 





SAVAGE 99G 250-3000, Marbles S-1 rear, King 
leaf, sheard front, crank condition $28.00 C. O. D. 
Subject to examination. Harold Barson, Clarkston, 


NEW ARMY 


| Dr. C. G. 
St Louis, Mo. 


| Boston, Mass. 





LEATHER SLINGS 


85e postpaid 
KIRTLAND BROS., 90 Chambers St.,N.Y.C. 






Used Condition 45c 





SHOOTING MASTER, as new $43.00; Remington 
34 .22 L.r., Lyman 55 rear, 17-A front, as new $17.00. 
Schuman, 1518 S. Austin Blvd., Cicero, Illinois. 4-34 





BEAUTIFUL MARLIN 39, selected oiled stock, 
checked grip and fore end, Lyman peep, perfect $23. 
ACE, perfect inside, nearly perfect out, holster $25. 
D’Oench, 709 University Club Bldg., 
4-34 





KRAG, 24-inch barrel, Pacific rear, Pacific band 
front with ivory bead, raised comb, pistol grip, 
sling. $14.00. Earl Herrick, Natchitoches, La. 4-34 


REMINGTON-ELLIOT SS, 22 pepperbox $6.50; 38 
S&W Spl., 4” blue $18.00; K-22, perfect condition 
$27.50; 41 Colt Cloverleaf $11.00; Sawyers ‘‘Re- 
volver” $21.00; 32 Colt P.P., 4” $18.00; Rem. 
Creedmore 44-90 in case $19.00; 150 other pieces. 
WANT in trade: Ace, 22 Bankers Special, Outdoors- 
man. J. C. Harvey, 971 Commonwealth — 
4-3 








KRAG SPORTER, Fecker blocks, 48 rear, good 
$21.00; Springfield 2770902 as issued, good $16.00; 
Tube sight 24” Fecker precision mounts, fine $20.00; 
Peterson-Stevens heavy barrel 22, 17 front, 103 rear, 





Win. blocks, accurate $22.00. Write for details. 
A. C. Berg, 904 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio. 4-34 
REMINGTON-HEPBURN 38-55, thirty inch 


heavy barrel action and bore perfect; one hundred 
fifty empty cases, bullet mould and DA Ideal cham- 
ber $25.00. S&W K-22, perfect condition except 
holster worn $20.00. Colt .380 Automatic $5.00. 





Utah. 4-34 | A. R. Moore, Box 1732, Great Falls, Montana. 4-34 | 
REMINGTON .50 S.S. pistol $10.00. Stocks only NIEDNER WINCHESTER 54, 250-3000. Cost 

—52 Winchester, beaver tail forend $5.00; 57 Win- | $130 sell $40. Details for stamp. Henry Stebbins, 

chester $2.00; handmade full Sporter stock for Krag, | 105 North Broad, Norwich, N. Y 4-34 


p.g. and cheek piece, oil finish and closely fitted 
$15.00. Wm. Humphrey, Round Hill, Va. 4-34 


WINCHESTER A-5, excellent $25.00; Army .45 
automatic with holster, good $15.00; Shooting Mas- 
ter, Heiser carved holster, Pachmayr, perfect $40.00; 
K-22, Heiser chamois lined shoulder holster, Pach- 
mayr, perfect $30.00. C. Garner, 194 Phelps St., 
Painesville, Ohio. 4-34 | 








REMINGTON automatic rifle, Stevens pistol, Auto 
Graflex 314x4%, Binoculars 6-8-10 in one, 2 Grizzly- 
hunt Paintings, Banjo clock, Cuckoo clock, Swiss 
music box. A. Griesmeyer, 836 N. Lockwood Ave., 
Chicago. 4-34 





10 REVOLVERS $10.00; 5 Revolvers $12.50; Krag 
Hornet $15.00; Winchester S.S. 38-55 $15.00; Colt 
S.A. 32-20, barrel and cylinder $5.00; Winchester 
10 ga. $25.00; Winchester tools with mould $1.75; 
40-65, 32-40, 38-56, 32 W.S., 40-70. E. B. Coffin, 
208 Main St., Waterville, Me. 4-34 


WINCHESTER Model 12, trap grade, 12 gauge, 
30-inch, full choke, ventilated rib, extension forearm, 
straight grip, brand new, never fired. $125.00. Frank 
Ortlepp, Saunemin, III. 4-34 


TWO COLT ACES, fine condition, original boxes, 
holsters $19.50 each. Ernest Williamson. Belfast, 
Ohio. 4-34 











APRIL, 1934 





L. C. SMITH Ideal, 12-30, modified, full, 7 Ibs. 
without ejectors, double triggers, perfect, case $35.00. 
A. W. Bedell, Faribault, Minn 4-34 





52W Speedlock, checked, new; 438; 12 ga. 97W 


restocked, excellent; 45 Colt Auto Army; 150 
rounds 30-40 Kleanbore. Best offer takes either. 
W. B. Pettit, Bucyrus, Ohio. 4-34 





CLOSING ESTATE: First money orders take 
Marlin 45-70, takedown, smokeless steel, half octagon, 
half magazine, pistol grip, fore end, fancy checked 
$17. Winchester 30-30 lever carbine, $15. Winches- 
ter 32-20, half magazine carbine, $10. Stevens, 25, 
single, case $3. Double hammer, ejector, 12 $8. 
Double hammer, 10, 90 unfired empties $5. Double 
hammer, 12, $4. H&R 38, hinge frame, target sights, 
grips, $5. Stevens, 22, 6-inch, $4. Ideal tool. 25-20 
R. $1.50. F. A. Baker, Hoffman, Minn. 4-34 





S&W .38 SPECIAL, 6%-inch, good $10; Colt .32 
pocket revolver, fair $5; Krag Sporter, 25-inch, p. g., 
receiver sight, excellent $15; International type, 
adjustable butt plate $2.00. Stamp please. L. W. 
Dick, Dubuque, Iowa. 4-34 


WINCHESTER 52. without speedlock, 48 rear, 
17-A front sight, perfect $25.00. William Hake, 17 
Forest Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 4-34 









LEADERSHIP 


Continuing its unprecedented 
record of victories the Fecker 
Scope again demonstrated, in 
the famous Metropolitan 
Matches held recently in New 
York City, its superiority. 
In the Indoor Championship 
Match the first five shooters 
used Fecker Scopes, and in the 
Two-Man Team Match the two 
winning teams used Fecker 
Scopes entirely. 


The most convincing recom- 
mendation any scope has for 
the shooter is its record of per- 
formance. Matches like the 
Metropolitan, those held at 
Sea Girt and Camp Perry 
annually, in fact all the major 
matches throughout the 
country, see the Fecker Scope 
lead the way by a wide margin. 


Our catalog is yours for the 
asking. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TELESCOPIC 
SIGHTS 


HI-STAN DARD 


auTO 


long rifle, hi-speed and regular. 
Heavy barrel, small bore. A target pistol 
built by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also 
made with 4%” barrel. Send for folder. 

High Standard Mfg. Co., 15! East St., New Haven, Conn. 






























SPOTTING 
SCOPES 
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TARGET ACCURACY 


IS OF FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE 


Did you ever stop to realize that one of the factors 
of greatest importance in target shooting is that the 
targets themselves must be uniformly accurate? 

For example, if the 10-ring on a 50-foot target is 
as much as 1/100 of an inch larger than standard 
specifications, in reality this actually shortens the 
50-foot range to 46’ 11”. Such a variation cannot 
be detected with the naked eye. yet many printed 
targets have a variation of more than 1/100 inch 
in the diameter of bullseyes on the same target card! 


Small-Bore Rifle Targets 

Per 
Thou- 
sand 
$6.90 

8.00 
10.00 
20.00 

7.00 
10.00 


Minimum 
Order 

50 yd., 250—$1.75 
50 yd., 
100 yd., 
200 yd., 
200 yid., 
50 meter, 


ge 

Two bull 

6 inch bull.......... 25 
Decimal 

Decimal Centers... 
International....... 


Absolutely uniform dimensions are obtainable only 
in lithographed targets. All of our targets are litho- 
graphed on specially selected grades of tag board and 
paper, and they are the only targets recognized as 
OFFICIAL by the National Rifle Association for all 
rifle and pistol matches. 

To insure uniform accuracy of target sizes, use 
only OFFICIAL N. K. A. targets for both practice and 
match shooting. Save money on shipping charges by 
now. 


making up your bulk orders, 
Junior Rifle Targets 


Per 
Thou- 

sand 
$2.00 


2.50 


Minimum 
Order 

500—$1.25 

500— 1.50 


50 ft., 
50 ft., 


Single bull........... 
eo eer eere 


Pistol Targets 

yd., Rapid fire 
Centers. 

. Slow fir 

Centers.... 


~$2.00 
250— 2.00 
--. 100— 2.00 
. 250— 2.00 


$20.00 
7.00 
20.00 
7.00 








Ask your local dealer, or regional distributor, or write us about our complete line of OF FICIAL NRA targets. 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Ww. E. TRULL, 
201 S. Third Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Box 103, 


Sparta, Wis. 


WESTERN SHOOTERS 
SUPPLY, 


L. A. POPE, 
532 Oakford Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THURMAN RANDLE 


& COo., 
331 N. St. Paal St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO., 


1249 25th Street N. W. 










5 Shot, 


condition, 45 cents. 


and guaranteed to be as represented. 
Satisfaction or your money refunded. New Leather Army Slings, 





KRAG SPORTERS 40 Cal. 


WC Stocks are in very fine condition; actions and barrels entirely reblued. 
box magazine, bolt action. 
Only $15.95 f. 0. b. N. Y. C. 


KIRTLAND BROS. CO., Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 








WITH SPECIAL 
—- NEW 
BARRELS 







These rifles are the pick of the market 
Absolutely no C. O DD 
wide, @ 85 cents; used 






1%" 





90 Chambers St. 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 












This Deluxe Binder 


Opens Flat Like a Book 
+4 


You can’t go wrong in buying this Deluxe 
It is a handsome, 


American Rifleman Binder. 
finely grained, dark-green, gold-embossed binder 
—a creditable addition to any business desk or 





library. The binder is light, strong, and dur- 
able. Binds without cutting or punching. You 
simply snap the magazines in the cover, one 
at a time, with a little unbreakable hook wire. 
And, best of all, it opens flat just like a book. 
Easy to handle—easy to read. All contents 
may be instantly removed and reinserted. 


Each binder holds twelve issues. But one 
Deluxe Binder will last anybody a lifetime, 
and there is no need to buy a new one every 
year. Just remove the twelve magazines at the 
end of each year, have them bound in book 
form, and use the binder again_and again. 

Next time you write the N. R. A. be sure to 
order a Deluxe Binder for your copies of the 
good old Rifleman. They are popularly priced 
at $1.95 each, postpaid. Your money instantly 
refunded if you do not think the binder is 
worth that much—and more. Address orders to 
National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Modern Gunsmithing, Baker 


.22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis........ 3.75 
Book of the Springfield, Crossman........ 4.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting 4.50 
| American Pistol Shooting, Frazer......... 5.00 
| Modern Shotguns and Loads, Askins...... 4.00 
Pistols and Revolvers, Hatcher 3.75 





Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft, Whelen 3.75 


Send for descriptive catalog 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carolina 





SPRINGFIELD Service Rifle 21231927, equipped 
with new barrel, headless cocking-piece and Type C 
stock $27.50. Heavy barrel .30 Winchester-Spring- 
field, 26”, Lyman 48, cheek piece, perfect $70. 
Stanley Gardner, Tunkhannock, Fa. 4-34 





Auto. N. M. barrel, holster and 
belt $30.00; Colt’s Officer’s Model .38 Special, 7%, 
perfect, $27.50; Remington 24A Auto .22 Lr. rifle, 
fine $15.00; Hanel ‘‘Super’’ 228 Air Pistol .22, $9.50; 
Winchester 52, Lyman 48T, 17A, speed lock, perfect 
$35.00; Vion spotting scope 45 Power, 2% lense 
$20.00. O. H. Schwanger, Middletown, Pa. 4-34 


NEW COLT’S .45 


23B SAVAGE with 438 scope. Surveyors .¥ Rr 
compass. Fancy 22 W.R.F Winchester 90. 32 R.F. 
Stevens. J. B. Hughes, 565 E. Main St., Danville, 
Ky. 4-34 





PARKER Single 12 ga. trap with case, excellent con- 
dition, cost $225.00, $75.00; 270 Win. N.R.A., per- 
fect $55. 00; Savage Hornet, excellent $25.00; Sharps 
carbine, good $15.00; good Mexican Mauser action 
$10.00; 45-70 Springfield, excellent $10.00; 45-70 
Rem. repeater Buffalo rifle $20.00; excellent’ muzzle 
load rifle $15.00; 45-70 Car. $10.00; 45-70 Car. 
$5.00; 45-70 sawed off $5.00; 45-70 used for shot gun 
$5.00; good Kentucky bbl. and action $10.00. Brit- 
ish Mil. Enfield, excellent $25.00; Ger. Army rifle, 
sporter length stock, fair $15.00. Fr. bayonet and 
scabbard $4.00; German cavalry sabre $10.00. B. M. 
Babb, 2116 Mass. St., Lawrence, Kansas. 4-34 





BELDING & MULL 3 power hunting scope. ‘‘B”’ 
rear mount and 
bases on six inch centers. Flat top aiming post with 
crossed wire. Leather case with carrying strap. Suit- 
able for rifles of light to medium recoil. Excellent 
condition. Original price $58.00. Take $30.00 cash. 
A. A. Hoffman, 425 Tyler Avenue, Clarendon, Virginia. 


‘“‘A”’ front mount to fit standard scope | 





| fine, barrel rough inside $12; 


FINE WINCHESTER 1873 .22 Lr. $16.00. Colt 
.22 Trombone Rifle $6.00. Good Sharps Navy Car- 
bine $5.00. Rare Winchester 1876 45-75 Carbine, 
fair, $3.50. J. W. Aitken, Overly N. D. 4-34 


.44 S&W SPECIAL Military Target, 
$15.00 custom leather case; both brand new condi- 
tion. Cost $57.00 sell for $39.50. Inspection per- 
mitted. J. B. Lortz, 4930 Paseo, Kansas City, ber 


with deluxe 





L. C. SMITH SPECIALTY GRADE single barrel 
trap gun, good, cheap. Match rifle, 22 caliber Stevens 
action, 12-lb. very accurate, cheap. J. R. Rumberger, 
Thompsontown, Pa. 4-34 


COLT ACE 
Model 44, perfect $11; 





and holster, perfect $24; Stevens 
Winchester 95, 30-40, outside 
Original Mannlicher 
Schoenauer 1908, 9 m. m. with 4X Karl Kales scope, 
fine, and box Western Lubaloy shells $50; Iver John- 
son double, 12-30, automatic ejectors, perfect $18. 

4-34 





H. P. Farley, Logan, West Virginia. 

FINE A-5 Winchester, mounts, leather case 
$22.00; Official Police .38 Spl., 6-inch, perfect, fine 
| Heiser holster $23.00; Genuine Ortgies 7.65 $9.00. 
| Howard Shipley, 312 E. Vine St., Sesmeectile, Ohio. 
| 4-34 

COLT OFFICER’S 22 Cal., not recessed, fine 
$22.50; K-22, New, $27.50; Colt S.A. 45, 434” 


| Bisley, 














| with front sight. 


fine $15.00; Colt S.A., target sights 38 Spl., 7%”, 
new $35.00; Winchester tools new; Loader 1894, 
38-56 $2.25; Loader 1894, 30-30 $2.25; 3 moulds, 
38-55-255, each $1.50; Bisley, cylinder, 32-20 $2.00: 
bbls. 434, 7142-32-20 $1.50 and $3.50. F. C. 
Chandler, ind. 4-34 


? 
3 


Heim. 





CARL ZEISS Binoculars, 
fect $60. Zeiss 8x30, new, 
Teleater gold and pearl, cost $80. NEW, $30. 
(Trade). Winchester 52, regular, NEW, condition, 
perfect $32. Winchester 54, 30-06, Lyman 48, NEW, 
perfect $42. Winchester .22 WRF 24 octagon barrel, 
Lyman peep, combination front, Circassian stock, 
NEW, cost $48. price $26 with leather case. Win- 
chester 22 automatic, 1903 model, NEW, perfect 400 
kleanbore $22. Eastman Model B movie camera, 
case, straps, colored portrait attachment, NEW, cost 
$80, price $35. (Trade). WANT—perfect high grade 
30-06. A. Friehauf, 7054 So. Elizabeth St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 4-34 


NEW-—Stevens-Pope barrels 30” long 
No bolt work required. Complete 
1228 Alcott 


7x50, case, straps, 
case, straps, $45. Zeiss 


per- 





BRAND 
.22 short for Krags. 
Postpaid $4.00. Ryan, 








St., Philadelphia, Penna. 4-34 
NEW SERVICE—.45’s—$10 and up. Ihrig, 3614 
Sth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 4-34 
SPRINGFIELD Sporter, excellent, Lyman rear, 
Belding and Mull 3X telescope $90.00. Dr. Richard 
Sutton, Kansas City, Mo. 4-34 


STAR GAUGED Service Springfield, 30-06, Lyman 
48, Jostam recoil, leather sling, and canvas case. 
Crank condition. Bluing slightly worn $45.00. Na- 
tional Match 30-06, Pacific rear, recoil pad, leather 
sling, canvas case, 120 cartridges, all in new condi- 
tion $50.00. B&M Model 28 Improved Straight Line 
Reloading Tool for 30-06 and 30-40, also B&M Visible 
Powder Loader $20.00. Ernest Snell, Goodland, 
Kansas. 4-34 


BISLEYS; 32-20 $13; 45 Cal. $18; Early Colt S.A. 
45 Cal. $8: Late 32-20 S.A. Colt $6: Remington 44 
Cal. percussion $4. "50 and $6; Marlin 40-60 com- 
bination mould-tool $3. McWhorter, So. 9th, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 4-34 





45 Bisley 714” Flat Top, target, sights, blued, new 
$65.00. 22 Remington-Neidner S.S. Pistol Rosewood 
grips, cost $67.00 new $35.00. 38 Colt Super auto, 
perfect $20.00. 12 ga. $750.00 ‘‘Special Grade’ Rem- 
ington Dbl. 30” Whitworth bbls, auto ejectors 
$275.00; 12 ga. 32” $209.00 D.H.E. Parker single 
trigger, auto ejectors, 734 lbs., perfect $95.00. 12 ga. 
$65.00 Winchester Dbl. 28” Cyl. & Mod. Factory 
grease $37.50. 20 ga. 30” Eagle Smith auto ejectors, 
7 Ibs., new $115.00. Winchester 52 bbl., latest, new 
$6.00. 22 Hi-Power or Hornet Maxim silencer, perfect 
$7.50. 30-S Remington 30-06, Lyman 48, Fecker 
bases, as new $37.50. WANT—high grade _, 10 
and 16 ga. E. H. Hansen, Elkhart, Ind. 4-34 





16 gauge Browning Automatic, two barrels—one 
28-inch full, one 26-inch cylinder. Both in first class 
condition. A few scratches on stock. Sling. Price 
$50.00. C. R. Keeth, Hosston, La. 4-34 


PRISMATIC Spotting Scope, 
power, full three inch objective, with telescoping 
tripod and leather case. Very compact. New. perfect 
First money order for $45.00 takes it. Vincennes 
Rifle Club, Box 286, Vincennes, Indiana. 4-34 


BRAND NEW BARREL, nickel steel, cal. .30 
from Winchester Mod. 54, $7.50. Gov’t. issue Car- 
tridges, Cal. 30-06, 75 cents per bandolier. F. H. 
Scott, Merion, Pa. 4-34 


SPECIAL SAVAGE .22, stocked as MI 1922, 
beavertail 834 lb. double pull, target sights $21.00. 
Colt S.A. 38-40 714”, as new $20.00. Colt D. S. 38, 
good $10.00. Cost S. A. 45, for shot $15.00. Savage 
23C 32-20, as new $15.00. WANT——52 Speedlock, 
Krag barrels ruined, cheap, describe. Isaac Hull, 
79 Columbia, Gaspee Plateau, R. I. 4-34 
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D. C. M. SPORTER like new out, perfect inside 
$39.00. Winchester 1901 10 ga. shotgun, fine, $22.00. 
N. L. Walstad, Box 85, Milton, N. Dak. 4-34 





250-3000 SAVAGE 99 takedown $36.00. 30-30 
Winchester 94 Carbine $26.00. Remington Model 
10 pump trap grade, 12 gauge, 28 full $32.00. Win- 
chester Model 12, 12 gauge 30 full $34.00. All new. 
Prepaid. Robert Stout, 330 Center, Taft, Calif. 4-34 


COLTS ACE and Camp Perry, both perfect, each 
$26. Commercial .45 Automatic, good $15. Cash 
only. James Rounds, 1221 N. Ninth, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 4-34 


8 GAUGE Greener action, double Hammerless, 
36 inch Damascus, 18 Ib. Fine condition, with 
plenty ammunition, tools, case. Best offer. Bemer 
Hoglund, Alexandria, Minn. 4-34 





S&W 32-20 $14; S&W 38-5” break $9; H&R 38-3” 
hammerless $4.50: Marlin 321RF $11; Binoculars 
8x25 $11; Navy Barometer $9. All Good. WANT— 
Lyman 438. Smith, Williams Ave., Barrington, N. J. 

4-34 


SACRIFICE FOR CASH. Brand new .30 cal. 4” 
Mauser auto pistol with beautiful walnut holster 
stock ($70.00 grade) $37.50. Ed. Weihe, 608 
Diversey, Chicago. 4-34 


HAVE $35.00 worth new fishing tackle including 
Heddon White House Angler reel $15.00. Krag $9.00. 
Iver Johnson .32S revolver $4.00. WANT—=30-06, 
perfect inside. 250-3000 unfired cases, mould and 
sizer, Lyman 48-W, 7%” sling, 22 mm scope mounts. 
What? Schmiedendorf, Ebenezer, N. Y. 4-34 


22 COLT Automatic good condition $12.50; 45-60 
Winchester 1876 good $6.00; 45 Colt Model 1917 
new $15.00; 22 Colt revolver brass frame, good 
$10.00; Krag rifles $7.50 each. D. O. Amstutz, 
Ransom, Kansas. 4-34 





SELL OR TRADE 








22 HI POWER receiver sight, 175 cases, reloading 
set, shell resizing die. All A-1. WANT—Bolt 30-06 
Winchester. Remington or Springfield Sporter: Bolt 
250; Bolt Hornet; Lyman click. B&M, Hensoldt or 
Zeiss scope. R. L. Nelson, R. D. $1, Clearfield, Pa. 

4-34 


REM. 30 AUTO, barrel fine, stock and outside 
saddle worn $25.00: Brunton Pocket Transit like 
new, belt case $20.00; Keuffel & Esser Stadia Hand 
Level 25706, case, fine $20.00. WANT—Springfield 
NM or Sporter with Lyman 48 and 438, good. O. C. 
Havens, Box 305, Gallup, New Mexico. 4-34 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER: fine 30” Krag; 
Pacific Mike and Redfield rears for Krags. WANT— 
rifles, revolvers; scope sights: single trap guns; 
Stevens 41714 .22WRF. S. E. Ellis, Longview, Wash. 

4-34 








1 PARKER TROJAN double twenty. perfect 
$20.00: 2 Lefever single ventilated trap 12-32, per- 
fect $20.00; 3 Lyman 17-A front sights, new $1.75. 
WANT—16 ga. Automatic. Hugh Alexander, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 4-34 





NEW WOODSMAN $24.50; new H&R Sportsman, 
single action $14.00: Fox 12x30 full, ventilated rib, 
fine in and out $22.50. WANT—Lyman 5-A. Joe 
Ayle, Yoder, Wyo. 4-34 


ORPHEUM BANJO and case $20.00: 32-20 Colt | 


Army Special, shot ten times $20.00; USRA 22. like 
new but misses, fine $15.00: Krag Sporter. Pacific 
rear. sling, pad, etc., fine $20.00; 17 Jewel pocket 
Waltham, like new $15.00: Eastman 2-C Camera, 
perfect $15.00. WANT—10 power 1%” Fecker. 
Claude Miller, 14 West First, Tulsa, Okla. 4-34 





22S&W Olympic Target pistol, fine $20. Winchester 
32-40, heavy barrel, single. fine $20. 22 Single 
Stevens heavy barrel Rifle, fine $15. Peerless hand- 
cuffs $5. Winchester 38/56 lever rifle, fair $10. 
Winchester Model 95, Cal. .30, fair $20. 303 Savage 
Rifle. fair $20. 5A scope, new $25. 32-20 S&W 
Revolver, new $20. X6.5 custom built Mannlicher, 
with scope, like new, cost $250, trade for Shotgun, 
like value. WANT—following ammunition. 6.5 and 
9mm. Mannlicher, 375 Holland and Holland, 280 
Ross, 30 Krag, 45 Automatic, 45/70, 50/100/450 
Winchester. L. F. Turner, 231 Australian Ave., 
Palm Beach, Fla. 4-34 





S&W 38 Special 5-inch, new $25. Bausch & Lomb 
6x30 binocular $20. WANTED—.30 Newton made 
in Buffalo. Savage 99G. Herbert P. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 4-34 





1 COLT 380 AUTO, new inside, bluing worn 
outside. 1 Rem. .380 new. 1 Winchester Model 90, 
.22 short, long and long rifle, new barrel $10.00 each 
postpaid. WANT—hunting scope. A. C. Huber, 
Sheffield, Ill. 4-34 





WINCHESTER MUSKET with Lyman receiver 
sight, perfect $20. Winchester model 12 pump 16 
$25. Marble receiver sight for 1920 bolt action 
Savage $2.50. WANT—30-06, 250 loading tools and 
offers. C. G. Weber, 4832 46th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 4-34 
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Gun Cleaning 
Made Easy 

























——_ 
—_—=_— CB No wobbling—No bending 
ess No coming apart 

Marble’s Revolver Rod in the barrel 


Av compact outfit. Only % x5 
inches in size All arts take down and 
fit inside nickel plated brass handle. 
Give caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 


The secret is in the steel 
swivel and steel joint con- 


nections that make this the |~ 
“Rod with the Steel Backbone.” 
Never jams patches in your barrel. 
Made for all calibers in steel or brass 
with steel joints in 26, 30 and 36 inch 
lengths. Jointed rods complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. Price. 
$1.25. One-piece Rods in brass or steel, 
$1.00 each. State caliber of rifle, and 
0 























Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Keep those guns you've put away for 
the season in perfect m. Saturate 
with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel when not in use. One olling lasts 
a@ year. State caliber or gauge. For 
rifles, and shotguns, 60c. For re- 













volvers, 30c. 









“MARBLES 


Nitro-Solvent Oil 


—Dissolves all powder and primer residue 
—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—Cleans and oils at the same time 
—Saves time, money and your gun. 

With increasingly higher standards of 
marksmanship, the perfect condition of both 
bore and mechanism is even moreimportant 

x : than ever before. Thousands of riflemen 
Fulloz.bandy use this easiest, surest way to insure a clean 


can, 0c. Post bore and smooth action—and it costs less. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. co. “~~ 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR e} IN THE O 















Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on 
spring wire to follow the twist and re- 
move alllead, copper, rust and powder 
residue. State caliber of gun. Price, 
50c. For shotguns, 75c. 












N. R.A. 
Members 


You will want our free 
$3-pase book on 
Marble’s Cleaning Im- j 
plements, Sights, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Axes, Com- 
passes, etc. 


Write Today! 





PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
co 


RELOADING TOOL 


The Reloading Tool 
that has everything 
—speed, superaccu- 


NOSKE Rifle 


Telescope—Mode!l 1934 


Send 3 cents postage 
for complete catalog. 





R. NOSKE, San Carlos, California / rate reloads, semi- 

; automatic, simple to 

WINCHESTER 54, 250-3000, perfect. Winchester ~\a operate — and will 

94, 25-35, perfect, Lyman rear. Ideal chuck rifle. full length resize 
Krag as issued. Remington 24 automatic .22 Long hells if desired. R 

Rifle, new. S&W .38 Special 6-inch target sights, shelis If desired. ie- 

Heiser holster, new. Reising automatic, fine. Hi- sizing dies can be 


Standard, new. WANT—Springfields, .30 and .22s, 
from new condition, to actions only. Winchester 52s, 
new or old style. Other guns considered. L. W 


supplied in endur- 
ing high-speed tool 








Howland, Mt. Washington Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. } steel. 
— $20.50 and $22.50 
KRAG, 26 in., Pacific micrometer, ramp front 
(bead & aperture), Sporter stock $20. .30-30 car- . . 
bine, new $25, .28 ACP $7.50. Pre-speedlock 52, All Reloading Supplies 


accurate $20. WANT—S2 gue. 48-J & is 
Outdoorsman, Target .38. Satisfaction or refund. 
Hale Giffen, Route 5, Box 492, Sacramento, wee “PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


SCHMITT Mi? heavy duty loading machine, | | Front and Rear for All Rifles 
30-06 and .45ACP, $40 or trade for perfect 52 








Winchester. Hoskinson, 2573 Ida, Omaha. 4-34 RAMP SIGHTS 
WINCHESTER 54-270, fine, shot 48 times, Fit practically all rifles 
standard stock, 48 receiver, nickel steel barrel, 30 With Hood $4.7 
Kleanbores $45. Model 11 a auto ie Without Hood 
full, good $25, or trade bot or 52 Speedloc . . se 
mounted with Lyman SA. Must be fine. WANT— Send for Catalog—Send 3c for postage 
Pacific 30-06 loading tool. O. T. Harstad, Freewater, Our new book on Remodeling tells how you can re- 
Oregon. 4-34 model your Springfield, Krag, or Enfield. Fully 


nan —eaOa*emeeee illustrated. Send 10c 
WINCHESTER 63, ee “qr ae a - 
Woodsman 41%” barrel, 3 clips, holster . WANT— rT} 
late 52-48] perfect or 54 Hornet. Charles Webster, PACIFIC SPORTER 
17 West Jackson Street, Freeport, Illinois. 4-34 Something new—a complete Enfield remodeling job for 
K-22 and tailored holster, both as new, $29 or $35.00. Circular sent free on request. 
trade for 52 Speedlock. 38-40 S.A., 434, holster, 
cartridges, tool, mould, few pits, —— pertest PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co. 
$16. Springfield 45-70, 24”, $6.50. Krag action . 
William Hecker, 18209 Shelburne Road, Shaker | | 424 Balboa Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Heights, Ohio. 4-34 
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New. @e @ 
Askins’ 
latest book 


completely 
rewritten 








Here you have all of the up-to-date in- 
formation on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
and shooting. Full details of the sensational 
new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed 
cartridges. 


Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 
game, vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every caliber 
gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 


The .33 Winchester, .276 Dubiel, .30 Newton, 30-06, 
-270, .25-20, .505 Gibbs-Hoffman, .35 Griffin & Howe— 
in fact, every caliber of gun is included in this exhaus- 
tive survey. 


Shooting Facts gives you the boiled-down information 
on all of these guns in that inimitable Askins’ fashion. 
Complete with ballistic tables. Also chapter on the 
latest developments in Shotguns and an article by 
Chas. Askins, Jr., on practical hand-gun shooting. 


This valuable book is yours FREE with our intro- 
ductory eight months’ subscription to Outdoor Life, 
the complete sportsmen’s magazine, at $1.00. 


Outdoor Life is the only magazine in the sporting 
field having two internationally known experts as editors 
of the Arms and Ammunitions Department. Capt. Chas. 
Askins conducts Shotguns, while Col. Townsend Whelen 
edits the Rifle Division. These two men are unques- 
tionably the outstanding authorities today on all 
matters dealing with firearms. 


Besides the Arms and Ammunitions Department, 
which alone is worth $1.00 for eight months, Outdoor 
Life gives you feature articles and stories on hunting, 
fishing, conservation, camping, boating, dog training, 
and enake lore. From 64 to 80 pages monthly packed 
full of information about the great outdoors. To know 
life outdoors, read Outdoor Life. 


Clip the coupon below and mail with a dollar bill, 
at our risk. Your copy of Shooting Facts will be sent 
by return mail and your subscription promptly entered. 


Sg 


OUTDOOR LIFE, { 
105 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. l 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which send 
me, postpaid, one copy of Shooting Facts and | 

enter my subscription to Outdoor Life for eight 
months. E 
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ORDER THIS 
Rust-proof 


GUN 







sheepskin wich 
skin 
wool side in to ab- 


Or write for descriptive folder 





THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


**Finest Volume Ever Written—’’ 


“‘About twelve years ago the National Rifle Associa- 
tion commissioned John G. W. Dillin and Kendrick 
Scofield to write ‘The Kentucky Rifle.” After many 
months of intensive historical research. which took 
Captain Dillin to all parts of the United States lying 
east of the Mississippi River, the great mass of authen- 
tic data was compiled and in 1924 ‘The Kentucky 
Rifle’ made its appearance. It is the finest volume ever 
written on early American muzzle loaders. It contains 
some of the finest gun photographs I have ever seen and 
this feature alone is worth the price of the book. which 
was originally $10.00. later selling for about $6.00 
I wouldn’t take $100.00 for my copy if I could not get 
another.’"—Monroe H. Goode, Gun Dept. Editor, 
Sports Afield. 


Every lover of guns, whether he be the modern dis- 
ciple of high velocity or the collector of old arms, has 
a warm spot in his heart for the Kentucky Rifle—‘‘the 
long. graceful hunting rifle, which stimulated adven- 
ture and turned a forbidding wilderness into a Happy 
Hunting Ground.”’ 


This book, like the rifle whose name it bears, should 
have a place in the heart and library of every lover 
of guns. NOW is the time to buy, too. The present 
price is $4.75. Let us send you a copy of ‘‘The 
Kentucky Rifle.’’ If after examining it you are not 
more than satisfied, you may return the book to us 
within 5 days and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 








N E W— Detachable Cheek Piece 


Fits any rifle. Gives all the 
comfort of an_ expensive re- 
stocking job. Supports cheek. 
Raises eye to line of sight. 
Aluminum. Covered with 
walnut colored insulation. 
Easily attached. Sneria'* 
adapted for Winchester 52 
and Springfield. Price $2.50 
postpaid. Money back if 


WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. not satisfied. 








U.S.R.A. Single Shot, like new, with $5.00 case 
$19.00 or trade for SA scope. Elmer Key, Chelsea. 
Okla. 4-34 





SALESMEN: “Practical Salesmanship’”’ course, by 
N.S.T.A. Chicago, sixteen columes, $35 or_ guns, 
accessories. H. A. Newby, 514 Freeman Ave., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 4-34 


REMINGTON 30 Model 14, good $25; 1894 Win- 
chester 30-30 custom p.g. stock, fine checking, per- 
fect out, fair in $25; Colt Super 38, good $25; 8 mm. 
Mauser sporter, good $25; Ballard-Addicks, 22rf, p.g., 
48L, 17A, perfect $30; Simplex Pockette movie cam- 
era, 16 mm. F3.5, filter, case, A-1, $35. Dr. George 
Fielding, Glen Falls, New York. 4-34 








COLT 45 S.A., 5%” barrel, new condition $20. 
WANT—Marlin Carbine, same condition or what 
have you? Roy McGill, Clovis, New Mex. 4-34 


MAUSER .32 Automatic Pistol, good condition 
$12. WANT—Revolver & Pistol Books. Banker’s 
Special .22. Frank J. N. Brown, 235 W. Spring, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 4-34 


45 COLTS 1917; 45 S&W 1917; 32 S&W S.A. Spur 
Trigger. WANT—.22 Target; 38 Target; 41 Derrin- 
ger: Scope; or? A. G. Darnall, 130114 Franklin Ave., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 4-34 


22 SAVAGE SPORTER, inside perfect, outside 
good $15.00; 25-20 Winchester carbine, half maga- 
zine, inside good, outside worn, $4 reloading tool 
$12.50; Marlin 25-20, fair $6.50; Ideal $3 double ad- 
justable tools 30-40 and 38 S&W Special, $4.00 each; 











Ideal 38 Special mould $ 358311 $3.00. All as new.. 


410 Springfield single as new, 3” chamber $5.00. 
WANT-—Springfield as issued, or Sporter, Rem. 30-S 
or Win. 54 N.R.A. in 250 Sav., 25 Rem. 30-06 or 
25 Roberts. Must be AZ1. F. R. Krause, Sleepy Eye. 
Minn. 4-34 


WOODSMAN;; Colts 32-20 S.A.; 44-40 Colts Bis- 
ley; 22 H&R for Hispeed. WANT—K-22; S&W 
Outdoorsman; Winchester M12 and 42. Geo. E. 
Isaman, Hastings, Nebr. 4-34 








SAVAGE 22 H. P., T.D. Sole leather case $25.00; 
Krag bandoliers $1.00; 45-70 Ideal Tool $3.00; 
Mould $2.00; Cartridges 50¢ box. Order trade for fol- 
lowing: Case 30-06, Winchester #57; Lyman 48 
(for Enfield or 54): .270 moulds, Ideal Lubricator 
die; full resizing die; cases; bullets; 45 A.C.P.; 
Die for Schmitt 212 tool; 5-A_ complete or mounts; 
Pyro, 150 grain 30-06 bullets. M. A. Cooper, “a 

a. - 


sorb moisture and collect oil film. Reinforced with leather. Well 
made. Eliminates need for taking gun down to transport. Ideal for 


storing gun. Money-back antee. For shotguns with barrel: 0” --$3.25. 
Longer. Corcels be extra. For ‘double-barrel ‘or Srer-ender chota nas 35.76" fake cases-- 
$3.50. Sling strap $1 extra. State make. type, mod 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Makers of quality leather goods for over 60 years 











$49.50 


Prepaid 












el. gauge or calibre, and length over all. 


Dept. AR 





Berlin, Wisconsin 






_54 WINCHESTER 30-06 Fecker blocks, factory 
sights, stock slightly altered, good inside and out 
$25.00. Trade for good ‘‘Hornet.’’ D. S. Grones, 
Athens, Ohio. 4-34 





SWISS MARTINI action double set trigger, very 
fancy stock and butt plate, A-l condition $30. 
WANT —good shotgun. Western trap in good con- 
agua Make offer. Carl Wehinger, South Wayne, 

is. 4-34 


MAUSER SPORTER 8MM, double set trigger, 
ramp sight, sporting sling, good condition $15.00. 
WANT—B.S.A. with good action. Springfield with 
good action. Springfield Sporter N.R.A. stock new 
condition. Lyman 48Y. R. E. Strickland, 1600 
Brown Marx, Birmingham, Alabama. 4-34 


OFFICIAL POLICE, 6-inch, 38 special, King adj. 
rear sight, King front ramp, perfect, been shot 50 
times $30 or trade for 38 super, perfect. Ralph W. 
Jones, Martinsburg, Iowa. 4-34 


TWO PAIRS Elk’s teeth for pocket Woodsman, 
Mirakel vest pocket binoculars or cash. James W. 
Latham, DeBeque, Colo. 4-34 


WINCHESTER 61, perfect, Winchester 12, 12 
ga., with Polychoke, perfect; Colt 380 auto, with 
Audley holster, good. WANT—barrel for Winchester 
12, 16 ga. 28-inch modified; Winchester 63; Colt 
38 auto.. 16 ga.; auto 28-inch full Remington 28, 
.25. Paul Shanahan, Air Depot, Middletown, Penna. 

4-34 

















SMITH FIELD 10 ga. $20: Win. 52. not S.L. 
perfect $20. Trade both for Stevens 417. perfect 
Thomas Fuller, 1110 Massena, Waukegan, Ill. 4-34 





BUCHEL-TELL free pistol. perfect $45; Smith 
and Wesson ’91. 22. 10” bbl. single shot, perfect 
$35: Stevens Offhand 25 Rim Fire pistol. perfect 
inside $12.50: Ballard Schuetzen 22, 24 bbl. palm 
rest, scope blocks, chambered by Red Elliott $35. 
Cassius P. Gustin, Route 4, Box 1241, Modesto, 
California. 4-34 





45 N.S.; Devine Fly Rod: Royal Typewriter; 
Kodak: Watch. Wanted—Woodsman; K-22; Tele- 
scope sight. Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. Y. 

4-34 





CASH FOR 16 ga. Winchester or Remington 
pump with rib in fine condition or will trade for 6x30 
Zeiss Silvamar Binoculars. Charles H. Davis, 1322 
Deita, Cincinnati, Ohio. 4-34 


SELL 52 barrel. new $14.00. WANT—American 
Rifleman, vears 1925, 1926. complete. M. G. Watts, 
5627 Euclid, Kansas City, Missouri. 4-34 





REM. 32 Auto, Model 8, good appearance, bore 
perfect, case and Jostam pad $30 or trade towards 
DCM Sporter. A. N. Barnard, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

4-34 





REMINGTON LEBEL, 8 mm, as_ new, special 
checkered stock $25.00. Colt 45 Auto. perfect, 
match barrel. WANT—Mannlicher, Mauser, Win- 
chester 42. L. J. Hanley, 115 E. Main, Muncie. 
Indiana. 4-34 


CARL ZEISS BINOCULARS 12X $35.00. 45-70 
Marlin double set, fine $25. Krag. 120 shells $13.50. 
22 Musket. Lyman $8.50. WANT Bausch & Lomb 
Scope; National Match 45 auto or Bislev. R. S. 
Foster, 142 No. Lafayette St., Bremerton, Wash. 4-34 








TYCOS ANEMOMETER, high grade precision in- 
strument for determining air velocity, perfect, $20.00, 
case 30-06. components, tools, or? Harold Straitwell, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 4-34 





SMITH TRAP grade skeet gun, 12 gauge single 
trigger, automatic ejectors, fine cost $155.00 sell 
$65.00. Remington 12 single trigger automatic ejec- 
tors, fine $55.00. 3A Kodak, fine $12.00. Regis- 
tered English and Irish Setters, $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
E. Mather, Waupaca. Wisconsin. 4-34 


SILVER GOLD alto saxophone, cost $120 sell $60 
or trade for D.C.M. Sporter, 30S, 54. R. Rye, 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 4-34 





CUSTOM STOCKED Krag, new barrel, 48K rear; 
99 Savage .22 HP with leather case, both A-1 inside 
and out. WANT—Good service outboard. L. E. Bul- 
grin, Owen, Wis. 4-34 


WINCHESTERS: Model 97, 12-ga., 30-mod., 
$27.50. Carbine 30-30, poor $9.00. WANT—438-Y, 
5-A mount, cheap. High-powered rifle. R. O. Crow. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 4-34 


MAUSER .30-06 sporter, new barrel $45 or trade 
for speed action 52. 40X Vion and O'Hare stand 
$18 or trade for Lyman 438 with late mounts. W. I. 
Sutherland, Eureka, Mont. 4-34 
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22 Cal. MARLIN 39 HIGH-SPEED CARTRIDGES $ 1 et 











AS NEW: 
lars. WANT—22 Target Pistol. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Krag 22”. Rem. 22 special. 6x30 Binocu- 
Moore, 125 Freelon, 
4-34 





EXCELLENT W57 $20.00. WANT—5S-A_ scope, 
cash or trade. C. L. Wendel, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


4-34 | 


WINCHESTER 1912, 16 gauge, no barrel $12.00; 
Krag Sporter $25.00; Western Field Rep. 20-28 
$15.00; B&L Prismatic $45.00; Small Bore $25.00; 
both new. 3A Kodak, anastigmat $15.00; 15J 
Waltham $12.00; Trade—best offers. 





CONN B FLAT Silver Trumpet, copy Strad Violin, 
fine tone $35.00 each. TRADE either for O. M. 
.22 target revolver. Cine Kodak B F3.5 with case 
$35.00; Super .38 Automatic $20.00; Winchester 
95 Carbine 30-40, new $30.00; 9mm Luger 
$20.00. WANT—Cased Colts and Dragoons. M. D. 
Meiser, 687 W. Lexington Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 4-34 


SLEEPING BAG. WANTED—Folding boat, 25 
Remington bullet seater, -— checks, 25-20 bullets. 
Ernest Netzbandt, Bismarck, N. Dak. 4-34 


WANT—Latest W52 for cash, or will trade excel- 
lent K22 or 57. R. Torbert, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 
4-34 











REGISTERED Irish Setter bitch, 5 years old, per- 
fectly trained, excellent force retriever, 
bird finder, One Hundred dollars or High Grade 
rifle, shot gun or Officer’s Saddle. Grady Smith, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 4-34 


NEW H&R USRA 22 $25.00. S&W straightline, 
like new $25.00. Speedlock W-52, 47J, 
$40.00. Pope Ballard Schuetzen, fine $40.00. WANT 














—rifle scope. P. R. Mather, Waupaca, Wisc. 4-34 
TRADE 
FOUR CYLINDER, four cycle 8 to 12 H. P. 


Peugot Marine engine complete, starter, generator, 
magneto and reverse gear, practically new. WANT— 
Ithaca 10 gauge magnum, would consider other 
first class modern 10 gauge heavy or 30S Remington 
in 25 Cal. or similar. D. W. Evans, 210 S. Adams 
St., Peoria, Illinois. 4-34 


TRADE Weight Lifters Outfit 
K-22 or .38/44 S&W Outdoorsman. C. X. 
1431 E. Pass Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Grano, 
4-34 


TRADE C. P. Colt for Lyman 5-A. Claud Chap- 
man, Brookings, S. D. 4-: 





TRADE Fine .30 Remington Automatic for .30-06 
NRA Winchester or 30-S Remington having 48 —_. 
Write. O. C. Gibbs, Lakeview, Oregon. 4-34 


HAVE S&W Model 1917 (commercial) as new, 
never shot. WANT—Springfield Sporter 30-06 as 
new inside. Describe. H. T. Gibbons, 845 N. E. 
Second Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 4-34 


TRADE Gents % karat blue white diamond ring 


for Win. Pump, new condition, with rib or what 
have you? B. L. Hawkins, 1600 Brewster Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 4-34 





WILL TRADE Winchester 57. and Woodsman, 
both brand new, for new 52 Speedlock. Correspon- 
dence invited. Paul F. Ruud, Madison, Minnesota. 

4-34 





WANTED—.38 Shooting Master or Outdoorsman. 


Will give mechanically perfect .380 Colt AP and 
cash. Give details. Carson, Box 3062, Okla. =. 
4-34 


TRADE I.C.S. Chemistry Reference Library, A-1 
condition, 9 volumes for new Colt Shooting Master, 
new Frontier Model Colt S.A., 5% inch barrel, 44-40 
cal. or new Colt Officers’ Model Target, 6 inch bar- 
rel, 38 cal. special. W. J. Stoneback, 621 Columbia 
Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 4-34 





COLT ARMY SPECIAL .38, 5-in. barrel, outside 
somewhat worn, mechanically perfect, barrel in- 
side excellent for K-22 same condition. Cash dif- 
ference. Ludwick Graves, Power & Light Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 4-34 


1.C.S. Chemistry (9 volumes), like new, also 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, ‘‘Modern Business’ 
(24 volumes), like new. Both sets for Woodsman 
or target pistol or Hensoldt scope or what have you? 
Polk, 1 Lakewood Place, Troy, N. Y. 4-34 


APRIL, 1934 


All makes of Guns carried in stock at Bargain Prices. 


SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO., 


Meade McCoy, | 
Marion Center, Pa. 4-34 | 


great dead | 


17-A, fine | 


and Course for | 


-34 | ITHACA double 12 for Winchester 52 or 57. Write 


(Value 





MODEL 93 
MARLIN CARBINE 


in 30/30 and .32-Caliber Special. ........-sseceececerecceeceecenrenees $21.00 


SAVAGE 19 N. R. A.—New Style Magazine............-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee $17.95 
MOSSBERG NO. 40 Repeater (Regular $12.50).......-ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees $9.75 
CHARLES DALY .22 Hornet. ...cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccsvccccccsccssccsccccoeees tees 


Liberal allowance on trades. 


88 Chambers Street, New York!| 
| 





for Models '19, ’23, ’33 
SAVAGE RIFLES 


Attached in 5 minutes. No Drilling or Wood- 
cutting. Micrometer-type windage and elevation. 
Fine, positive LOCKING adjustments. Inverted 
dise gives exceptionally low sighting line. Sight- 





ing disc overhangs rear of receiver—increasing 
distance between sights—allowing use of ANY 


A real sight—-dependable and efficient. 
$5.50 without. 


size disc. 
$6.50 with elevation as pictured. 


No. 102 Receiver for Models 56 and 57 
Winchester and 50 Marlin 
A precision sight for these rifles. with same wind- 


age and elevation adjustment as above, $4.50 
$3.50 without elevation screw. 
Redfield 


eo GLOBE 


Better light—Non- 
reversible inserts— 
D es to change. 





WRITE today for descriptive literature of 
these and other famous Redfield Precision- 
Made Sights for all makes of rifles. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 





21 Jewel Hamilton watch, value $30, for 
30-06 Sporter, pay difference. 
OP Colt .38 fine, with belt and holster, for Noske 
internal windage or Fecker scope. A. Stenner, Lusk, 
| Wyo. 4-34 


WILL TRADE I.C.S. Auto course for Colt 
Shooting Master, Woodsman, 52 Winchester or what? 
Buck Kanicky, Box 663, Proctor, Minn. 4-34 


FINE 
Springfield .22 or 





for description. Eric S. Clutter, Hillsboro, W. Va. 
4-34 


SAVAGE 12; Stevens 20; pumps, new. WANT— 
30-06 barrel & action; 6-8X scope & mounts. Give full 
description. Elwood Gosse, 1236 Superior, Shebov- 
gan, Wis. 4-34 





MARLIN ’93, Winchester ’94. 25-35 Carbine, H&R 


22 special. Above very good. Winchester ’94, 30-30, 
Winchester ’73, 44-40. Fair. WANT—Ross, Krag, 
Woodsman, Bolt 22, Pacific Reloading tool. Condi- 


tion no object. 
more, Wis. 


Must be cheap. M. L. Riley, Fenni- 
4-34 


BROWNING AUTOMATIC 12 ga. No. 2 grade, 
30 in. full choke and 28 in. improved cylinder bar- 
rels; used less than year, perfect condition. Also 
Ranger 410 hammerless double barrel. Trade for 
Parker hammerless 12 ga. 26 in. barrels in good shoot- 
ing condition. J. H. Northrop, Princeton, N. J. 4-34 


105 USED ICS Civil Engineering Instruction papers. 
cost $150 for B&L draw tube scope or what have you? | 
John Leisure, 706 Creek, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 4-34 

TRADE 20 Ithaca; 


35 automatic. Both in fine 


condition. WANT—hunting scope for 54 Win. also 
powder scale, Fairbanks. Henry Goss, McDonald,} 
Mich. 4-34 





TRADE REMINGTON 17, 20, two barrels, mod. 
full. Excellent inside, fair out. Marlin 44, 20, 28, 
full, like new. For Remington automatic 16, sport 
or reg. two barrels, full, mod. Like condition. Dr. 
John R. Fridge, Baton Rouge, La. 4-34 


TRADE 99G 250, good, Lyman peep, Marble} 
leaf; 8A 35, fine inside, blue worn, Marble peep, 
Duplex front, Lyman leaf. WANT—30S. 54 
N.R.A. Sedgiey 30-06. Fine. Rudolph Brown, Hoag- 
land, Nebr. 4-34 





case— 


And it costs 
only $] 200 


The new Hartmann case is really a shooter's kit 
too. It has plenty of room for targets, ammunition, 
cleaning rod, glove, etc., in addition to your rifle 
with or without scope attached. Why pay nearly 
as much for a carrying case that will accommodate 
rifle only, when you can buy this distinctive com- 
bination gun trunk and carrying case for only 
$12.00? Designed especially for the popular Model 
52 Winchester, but retaining blocks can be re- 
arranged to take any rifle with or without scope 
sight attached. Order one on approval. We guarap- 
tee your complete satisfaction. 


The New 
Outdoor Game 


“There’s plenty of life in the old club yet.” 
That’s what you'll say, Mr. Club Officers, if you 
install a Gofort range, and use this brand-new out- 
door game to revive interest in your local shooting 
club. 

Gofort is the new fascinating game that moves 
with lightning speed. It gives you plenty of fun, 
plus training with .22 rifle or pistol under actual 
field firing conditions. The more you shoot Gofort, 
the more you ‘“‘go-for-it.”’ 

And it’s not an expensive game either. The en- 
tire layout, including five completely equipped Gofort 
targets with regulation 
control stand (as illus- 
trated above), costs 
but $40.00. A com- 
plete set of five fully 
equipped targets with- 
out control stand costs 
$25.00. Single targets 
as shown in the small 
cut to the left are al«o 
available at $6.00 each. 
Small control stands 
for operating single 
targets (not illus- 
trated) cost $2.50 ad- 
ditional. All prices are 
f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois. 
But we offer a dis- 
count of 10% to 
N. R. A. Members 
and Affiliated Clubs on 
all Gofort equipment. 
Gofort rule book and instructions for setting up 
the equipment are furnished with each order. 


National Rifle Association 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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Lyman TARGETSPOT Scope 


allows greater ease in holding — makes higher scores possible 


Recently introduced to the target shooters 
of this country, the Lyman 8X and 10X 
Targetspot Scopes have met with instant 
approval of experienced riflemen. It is 
the best scope to permit errorless aim and 
ease of holding—simple focusing arrange- 
ment for distance and individual eye. At 
last a scope from which any one can 
eliminate parallax. 


Priced at $60 f.o.b. Middlefield. Com- 





8X and 10X 








Send for free folders 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 


plete with %4 min. click mount, bases, and 
rubber eye piece. Ask for free folder 
telling just what parallax is and listing 
outstanding advantages of the Targetspot. 
5A The best 5-power target scope avail- 
able; also a fine hunting scope. 14 
min. click mount. $46.50. 
438 Popular 3-power hunting and target 
scope. With closely adjustable 
mount, $20. Click mount. $27.50. 







*90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





The anannaiad Newsiest Outdoor Magazine 
Big Copies $ 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 


solutely 








An outdoor magazine that’s different. 
by the readers themselves. 
timely items from everywhere. pictures of you and your friends, 
your questions answered, you are bound to like 
partments on firearms, fishing. 
hunting. watercrafting, 
and game laws in season. 
Der copy at news stands. 
(six recent back copies and one copy 
next six issues) and a waterproof match box free. 


Waterproof Match Box FREE 


This match box is built of seamless brass, 
water tight. 
sportsman should carry one at all times. 
save your life—it has done it for others. 
your subscription to Hunter-Trader-Trapper today. 
name and address on the margin of this ad and mail it with your dollar 
and ten cents today. 


i iceTeadinn Seeman, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


122% 


contains stories sent in 
written by fellows just like you, 






H-T-T. De- 
skeet and trap shooting. coon- 
fur farming. dogs. etc. Fur prices 
Regular price $2.00 per year, 25¢ 
This offer brings you 12 copies 
each month for the 





nicely nickeled and is ab- 
supply of matches. Every 
Dry matches may some day 
Get yours free by sending in 
Simply write your 


Holds several days’ 





Three Shooting Manuals 


Bair Revolver Manual 


Written by Lieut. R. M. Bair, ballistic expert and 
revolver instructor for the Pennsylvania State Police, 
this pocket-size manual is written in language the 
beginner can understand. If you find it difficult to 
improve your revolver scores buy a copy of the Bair 
Revolver Manual. Then, if careful study of this book 
fails to help you make better scores, return the manual 
and we will refund your money. 2,500 copies sold, 
one returned. Bound in grease-proof covers, easily 
slips into the pocket. Price $0.50 a copy. $5.00 per 
dozen. 


MeNab’s Pistol Training Course 


Colonel A. J. McNab, the man who taught the 
A. E. F. how to shoot, is the author of this excellent 
Distol-training course. The McNab Manual covers the 
Principles of both revolver and pistol shooting. It 
is especially recommended for those who shoot the 
Service pistol. Every handgun instructor should have 
a copy, too. Price $0.50 a copy, $5.00 per dozen. 


**Rifle Shooting Instruction 
for Boys” 


So named because it was prepared by the N. R. A. 
especially for the Boy Scouts of America. This is 
not a technical book on ballistics. It is a clear, 
concise manual of rifle shooting instruction written in 
everyday simple language so that youngsters as well 
as adults might benefit from its text. Intended 
primarily for the .22 rifle. the principles outlined 
apply with equal force to the .30. Those who in- 
struct others will find this manual doubly valuable. 
All the correct positions are illustrated. The chapter 
on sighting and aiming alone is worth the price of 
the book. 41 pages, 41 illustrations. $0.25 a copy. 
$2.50 per dozen. 


Send $1.25 for all three manuala) We pay the 
Dostage. Sold exclusively by the N. R. A. under a 
“‘money back if not satisfactory’’ guarantee. Address 
orders to 


National Rifle Association 
BARR BUILDING 
Washington, D.C. 





TRADE SAVAGE 99RS 250, good as new for 
Winchester 54 NRA 250 with 48W, same condition. 
| Write. Frank Harriger, Revloc, Pa. 4-34 | 











U.S. Army Prismatic | 
Rifle Sight and Ob- 
server's Scope 
“Warner & Swasey" 
Complete with Rifle 
Mounting; Leather 
Case. Army Krag Rifles, .30/40; Army Leather Gun 
Slings, new, 50c or $5 doz.; used, 25c ea. or $2.50 doz. 
Rifle Parts, Camping Equipment, Army & Navy Surplu 

Goods. 
Send 10c¢ for NEW, 
(refunded on purchase of $1) 
Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway, New York 





$'7-50 


complete, big 1934 catalog 


| Springfield Sporter and 52 Winchester. 





$79.00 





The Improved 3-30 
Telescope Sight 


Easily mounted on most guns by the individual without 
any drilling or tapping. WITH MOUNT $19.00. 


A isi devi f 
MACHINE REST mechanically. testing rife. $10.00 
mmunition, pistols, — 
W. R. WEAVER 


“Waterworks Road Newport, Ky. 


TRADE—perfect .38 Super for .38-44 or on .38 
Outdoorsman. H. C. Barrett, Anthony, Kansas. 4-34 


TRADE Revolvers perfect condition for 7MM Rifle. 
F. E. Will, Jr., 6640 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
4-34 








BEAGLE HOUNDS, Field trial and bench winners, 
all ages, eligible for registration. Excellent breeding. 
TRADE for guns, machinists tools, or lather. L. W. 
Howland, Mt. Washington Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4-34 
Eee 





WANTED 





7? 


WANTED—S2 Speedlock; Stevens 54, prefer 22 
L.R. Parker guns, old & new; German guns, engraved 
and carved. Give full information. O. W. Rewey. 
Marshfield, Wisc. 4-34 


WANTED TO BUY—Good LEFT hand bolt action 
30-06 rifle. Give full particulars, kind, condition, 
make and price. R. G. Smith, Kahl Building, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 4-34 


WANTED—Good 10 foot square Stern Kalamazoo 





| folding canvas boat. Reasonably priced. C. A. Adams, 
| Carmine, Texas. 


4-34 





WANTED—Griffin & Howe Springfield 30-06 rifle 
if in A-1 condition. State best cash price. Lars 
Roning, Hills, Minn. 4-34 


BOOKS WANTED—Small Bore Rifle Shooting by 
Crossman; Bullet’s Flight From Muzzle tc Target, 
by Mann; Pistols, Revolvers and Their Uses by 
Julian Hatcher. Abercrombie & Fitch Company, 
Madison Avenue at 45th St., N. Y. City. 4-34 


WANTED—.30-06 and 22 long rifle ammunition; 
Trego Rifle 

Club, Wakeeney, Kansas. 4-34 
WANTED—Good Sharps rifle, preferably .45-70 
side hammer. No junk. L. J. Hathaway, c/o Ameri- 
can Rifleman. 4-34 


WANTED FOR’ CASH — Springfield Sporter 
(D.C.M. or Star-gauged Match). Quality make 
double (modified choke-modified cylinder). S&W 44 
Special 614 reinforced barrel. All as new inside. 
Please describe. Answering bargains only. H. T. 
Gibbons, 845 N. E. Second Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Men 











COLUMBIA INSTITUTE of Commerce Business 
Course, 7 books, cost $38.50. WANT—Target Scope, 
good fly rod or what have you? Mervin Moore, 
Columbiana, Ohio. 4-34 | 


53 WINCHESTER 25-20 takedown, Lyman sights. 
ee. Chas. DeGolier, Clayton, 
is. 4-34 


38 COLTS Army Special 4” GOOD, with Heiser 
holster; S. A. Colts 45-714” Serviceable; $5.00 
CASH. WANT—NEW——Latest Model K-22 or 
Colts O.M.T. Stamp. J. W. Ligon, Byers, 7. 

-) 


1.C.S. COURSE, Diesel Engine, cost $95, K-22, 
rfect, gee’ case, Heiser holster. Conn C Melody 








axaphone and case. Colt S.A. 44 good Q.R.S. 
camera. B&M 30-06 tools WANT—Bolt action 
Hornet, 30-06 Sporter, 22 rifle. binoculars, micro- 


scope, revolver, or what? Emil Fahrlander, Ogallala, 
Nebr. 4-34 


NEW 30S Remington 30-06, unused. WANT— 
good Magnam Mauser 300 350 or Mauser 30-06. 
L. K. Blanck, Windsor, N. Y. 4-34 


ITHACA long range goose gun, 32 inch double 
hammerless, matted rib ivory beads 842 pounds, three 
inch chambers new ten ga. Beautiful 5 ounce DeLuxe 
Hardy Fly rod 9 foot. Cost $80 new. WANT—heavy 
22 target rifle speed lock with 8 or 10X scope. 
Romine, Route #4, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 4-34 


WILL TRADE new golf equipment for good used 
firearms. R. N. Longsworth, Somerset, Ky. 4-34 


NEW 3-30 Weaver scope and mount, latest model, 
trade for Lyman Sco -22, Woodsman or Hornet. 
Will pay cash for 54 NRA stock. E. M. Wilson, Spur, 
Texas. 4-34 


| rifles, dates 1887 to 1892. N. 


Also 
Cash. 
4-34 


WANT—Springfield M1, perfect condition. 
high grade binocular. Give full descriptions. 
E. D. Adams, 5723 Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—Will pay $2.00 for catalog, nice con- 
dition, of Sharps-Borchardt, Maynard, Ballard, Bullard 
H. Roberts, 1655 Main 
St., Berlin, N. H. 4-34 


WANT—SA with %4 minute mounts. Will pay 
cash best offer. Will trade new Browning automatic 
16 gauge for Fecker 1% 8 or 10X. Trade Win- 
chester 1903, fine, and cash for 438 with % min- 
ute mounts. Must be good. Smoak, Farmington, New 
Mexico. 4-34 


WANT—Pair telescope mounts which clamp 
direct to barrel. Made by H. M. POPE. State con- 
dition, price. Lippencott, 31 Irving, Newark, “= Jj 











WANT—Henry Flint Lock Kentucky long rifle. 
Give description and price when answering - 
Ralph Winn, Bennington, Vermont. 4-3 











WANTED—Model 1886 Winchester, 33 calibre, 
pistol grip. Write condition and_ lowest cash_price. 
J. D. Jaques, 153 North 7th St., Phila., — 

WANT—Win. rifle Mod. 1886, .50-110, 26” bbl., 
full magazine, solid frame, complete, serviceable, 
priced reasonable. E. J. Hibbard, 418 2nd Ave., East, 
Duluth, Minn. 4-34 





WANTED—Springfield Sporter 
telescopic sight, Winchester 57, Spotting scope. 
Graflex, last model Woodsman & '45 auto. Give full 
description and lowest cash price to Dan Moller, 


with Lyman or 





U. S. Forest Service, Juneau, Alaska. 4-34 
WANTED—Small bench, or precision lathe; 
Stevens scope # 488 or 565. Give make, size and 


Johnson, 2155 New York Ave., N. W., 
D. C. 4-34 


attachments. 
Washington, 
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Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 
Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 
Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights 
Pronounced BEST by leading experts 
Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Benningtoo, Vt 


WANT—Winchester 54 Hornet in new condi- 
=. Reasonable. Arnold H. Benson, satan” N. 
ak. 34 


WANTED—.38 Special, Belding & Mull, 26 Tool, 
Bullet Seater, Visible Powder Loader, Lubricator, 
Ny Wadcutter bullet mould. Norman Jost, Chatham, 
ms oe 4-34 


WANTED—Old gun catalogs. Gun books. May- 
nard 1873 model with cartridges. Colt Derringer. 
Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 4-34 


WANTED—Reloading tools for 30-06. MUST 
be bargain or can’t afford them. Or will trade No. 
1 — double 12 like new. O. J. Murray, Kendrick, 
Colo. 4-34 


WANTED—S&W 22-32. Must be perfect condi- 
tion and cheap. R. D. Lambert, Nazareth, Pa. 4-34 








WANT—Good 20 gauge double, imp. & mod. pre- 
ferred, A-1 condition. Give measurements. T. E. 
Lynch, Monroe, N. Y 





Wanted—Latest Winchester 52 or Springfield 22 | 


with telescope or Lyman 48. Also want high grade 
single shot 22 rifle. Describe fully giving lowest 
cash price. C. H. Krause, 10046 S. Winchester Ave., 
Chicago. 4-34 





WANT —Winchester, 
catalogues, 1870 to 1900. 
SELL—Winchester 32-40, 30” Oct. barrel, only, fine. 
Offers. H. C. Moore, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 4-34 


WANTED—S&W K-22; Colt 


Remington, Stevens, Sharps 





.45 Shooting Mas- 





ter; Win. $54 Hornet. Give full particulars, also 

lowest cash price in first letter. W. H. Janssen, 

Nokomis, Illinois. 4-34 | 
WANTED — Accurate Savage Hornet, H&R 


USNRA. Officers Model 38, Zielklein. 
Pittsfield, Chicago. 


WANT—S5-A scope, shooting coat, 30-40 tools. 
R. C. Stanford, Box 1191, Wichita Falls, Tex. 4-34 


WANTED —45 Colt commercial automatic, 
D.C.M. Sporter, M1-1922 Springfield, also 30-06 
cartridges in case lots. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, 
Kansas. 4-34 








WANT—Complete set up for Pacific tool 45-70; 
Colt 45; mould for 45 Colt. 
Washington. 


WANT—O. M. 22 embedded A-1 mechanical, cash. 
M. C. Budlong, 43 Westclox, Peru, Illinois. 





THE TRADING POST 





Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


o——_—_—_® 
FIREARMS—GENERAL 


SPECIAL SALE while they last. Extra bar- 
rels for Lugers 9m/m 6-inch $4.50. 7-inch 800 
yard rear sight $5. 30 calibers 6-inch $6; 8- 
inch $6.50 and 12-inch Ramp front $7.50 each. 
Magazines $2.50 each. HUDSON, R-52 Warren 
St., New York. 4-34 


WANTED—GOV'T 30-06 and 45 Automatic 
ammunition, 1925 or later. 30-30 Carbines, 
Krags, Springfields, Enfields. J. Warshal & 
Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, Wash. 4-34 


EVANS RIFLE, nearly new $25.00; 30-06 
Remington Sporter, fine $25.00; Fancy Etched 
45 Automatic, fine $32.00; also others. G. I. 
Andrews, 207 Park St., Lewiston, Maine. 4-34 


FOR SALE—Both new and excellent used 
revolvers and pistols. Get our prices and list. 
THE CAMPBELL PHARMACY, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H. 4-34 


BRAND NEW COLTS New Service Model 
38-40. 434-inch blue $19.85; 44-40 5%4-inch 
$19.85. 45 Cal. 5%-inch $19.85; Army Special, 
32-20 cal. 4-inch, 6-inch barrels $18.75. 
HUDSON, R-52 Warren St., New York. 4-34 


APRIL, 1934 


4-34 | 


Baker’s Gunsmithing. | 


Payne, 1719 | 
4-34 


Leslie Fowles, Olympia, | 
4-34 | 


4-34 | 





Weoodchuck Accuracy Up to 400 Yds. GUARANTEED! 







LOOK... 
What You GET 


in this Exclusive New 


GRIFFIN & HOWE .25 Roberts Rifle 


ON'’T let “woodchuck accuracy” fool you! 

Here's a rifle that’s not only remarkable for 
extra-long range effectiveness at small game and 
varmints—woodchucks, turkeys or what have you 
—but, with maximum load, it’s a highly capable 
deer rifle for open Western country or Eastern 
lakes. Shoots the new standard Remington .25 
Roberts Kleanbore ammunition. Hand-loading in- 
structions if desired. 

You get our standard Griffin & Howe Sporting 
Model; action either Springfield (obtained through 
your N.R. A. membership), Mauser, Winchester 
54, or Remington 30S. You get a standard G. & 


accurate loads. 


practical. 


shooters. 
Measures, Stainless Steel Cleaning Rods, etc. ). 


25c for your copy. 
products mailed upon request. 


IT STAYS PUT 
It withstands all climatic conditions—Leaves tough 
long wearing film—Unequaled for the protection of 
bores and exterior surfaces of firearms—Two ounces 
35c, eight ounces $1.00, Postpaid. 


RIEL & FULLER FREDONIA, N. Y. 








USED FIREARMS—Remington Model 14 
35 Cal., Lyman #1 and $5B, good $35.00. Savage 


barrel, perfect $20.00. Winchester 92-44 WFC 
Carbine, good $18.00. Stevens 620, 12 ga., 20”, 
perfect $20.00. Smith & Wesson 1905 38, 6”, Per- 





portsman S.A., perfect $15.00. We carry a 


ALL FOR $3.00—8 pieces. 
Knife, Canadian Bayonet, German Belt Buckle, 
2 German Helmet Ornaments, German Mauser 


NEW REMINGTON 30-S action, Lyman 48, 
$25. Firearms bought and sold. Want Spring- 
fields, Krags, 52’s. Hugh K. Wineland, West 
Unity, Ohio. 4-34 


NEW GUNS: Winchester 410 Repeater 
$32.50; Marlin 22 Auto $12.75; Savage Model 
40, .300 $29.50; Savage 99G .250 $41.95; Colt 
Woodsman Pocket & Target Models $25.95; 
K-22 $32.50. All factory grease. No trades. 
USED GUNS: Army Special .32-20 $18.00; 
Mauser .30 Auto Holster $27.50; 32 SW Ham- 





Winchester Model $18.95; 30 Army $19.50. 
Wanted: Smith & Wesson Military .44, 7% 


Remington .32 Auto Rifle. Henry Day, Exeter, | 
N. H. 4-3 


Sporter 32-20, Lyman 48 and 5, good $20.00. | 
Winchester 92-44 WCF, half magazine, Octagon | 


U. S. Trench | 


merless $15.00; 38 Officer’s Target 7% $22.50; 


Cartridge Components (powder, primers, cast and jacketed bullets, empty cartridge cases, etc.). 
B & M stock all supplies used by the hand-loader. 





fect $22.00. Colt Official Police 38, 6”, recon- | 
ditioned $20.00. Colt Police Positive 38, 4”, | 
ood, $12.00. Harrington and _ Richardson 


| No. 


complete assortment of rifle and pistol tar- 
gets. Write for quotations. George F. Herold, | 
7 Center Market Place, N. Y. C. 4-34 | 


Holster, German Saw-tooth Bayonet, German | 
21-inch Bayonet. Refund if unsatisfactory. 
Young, Crestwood Ave., Nutley, N. J. 4-34 


G. & H. reworked 
Springfield Sporter with 
Fecker ‘scope sight. 









H. .25 Roberts barrel with ramp front sight base, 
slip-on sight cover. Five-shot box magazine. 
Lyman No. 48 receiver sight—Gold Bead front 
sight. Stock either reshaped or new G. & H. 
with short, well-curved pistol grip, cheek rest, 
finely checkered grip and forestock, buffalo horn 
forestock tip, checkered steel butt plate. Whelen 
shooting gunsling if desired. We also recommend 
a telescope sight. 

Write for full information and prices on this 
fine rifle. Also folder and prices on telescope 
sights and mounting. Consult us on any expert 
rebarreling, restocking, ornamenting, repair work. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. Makersof Fine Rifles 202-R East 44th St., New York City 


B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOLS 


Nationally known and used by individuals and organizations of shooters who demand uniform super- 
Ease and simplicity of operation make rapid assembly of special game, vermin, 
and standard loads or the many highly desirable reduced and mid-range loads absolutely 
Hand-loaded cartridges are more accurate than ordinary ammuni- 
tion and cost but a fraction as much. 


THE NEW 
B & M HANDBOOK 


is fully illustrated, contains 
120 pages of clear, concise 
and complete information on hand- 
loading MODERN ammunition. Lists 
nearly 1,000 modern loads. Up-to-date 
tables and data of interest to all 


It is a catalogue of B & M Reloading equipment (Reloading Tools, Bullet Moulds, Powder 
A whole section is devoted to Shooters’ Accessories and 


Send 
Circulars on individual 


BELDING & MULL, Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor, 830 Osceola Road, PHILIPSBURG, PA. 





If you want best results get 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


for Outdoor Target Shooting, 
Hunting Game or Vermin 
You may choose from a wide variety 


of front and rear sights, each designed 
to better your aim. 


No. 17A—Hooded Target front sight 
with 9 interchangeable inserts. $2.50. 






No. !—Tang Sight de- 
signed for Remington 
models 12, 14, 24 and 
25. Turn down _peep— 
two apertures. $4.00. 








5B—Combina- 
tion front sight. 
Reversible ivory 
bead and globe. 
$1.75. 





No. 3—Ivory bead hunting 
front sight. Red, silver or 
gold bead if desired. $1.00. 


No. 48 (Below)—Micrometer 


Receiver Sight for Win- 
chester 54, Hornet, etc.. 
Spring. .30-06, Rem. .30 


Krag and others 


Express, 
$11.50. 





No. 48—Micrometer Receiver 
Sight. Windage and elevation ad 
justments in % min. clicks. For 
Win. 52, Sav. 19-33 N. R. A 

and Sporters 23 A. B, C. D. ete. 
Large sighting dise. $13.00. 





4 | Send 10c for the complete Lyman Sight 60-page catalog. 


WANTED—=32 caliber Colt and Smith and 


Wesson pocket model revolvers, Winchester | 
54 or Sedgley Hornet. George F. Herold, 7 | 
Center Market Place, N. Y. C. 4-34 | 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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PARKER SCOPE STAND 


Get the most out of that prismatic 
or draw tube scope by using a 
Parker Stand. Your money re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. 
Complete with strap, $5.75, post- 
paid. 
B. & L. Prismatic Spotting Scope, 
19.5 X 
With Parker Stand 
B. & L. Draw Tube Spotting 
Scope 20 X 
With Parker Stand... 
New Regulation Slings, 144 in. 
Sling Tension Equalizer (elimi- 
nates heart beat) 
Non-Slip Metal Sling Keeper, ad- 
justable, nickel plated 
Wilder Sling Pads 
Croft Shooting Glove 
Croft All-Leather Carrying Case, 
with zipper, for Win. 52 
Croft Shooting Coats, new type 
felt and leather padding 
Ammunition Block, holds fifty 
as . 
Parker Six-Hole Eyepiece 
Randle Rifle Rest 
Parker Peep Sight Reamers. . 
Parker Cleaning Rod Stops, .22 
or .30 cal. 
Whiteman Checking canes set 
Carbide Lamps wa 
Pachmyr “Sure Grip” Adapters 
for all Colt and S. & W. Re- 
volvers 
Parker Celluloid Covered Ball- 
Bearing Handle Rod, .22 cal... 
Parker Rod as above, .30 cal..... 
Belding & Mull Stainless Steel 
One-Piece Rods, with four tips, 
.22 and .30 cal. 
Marble One-Piece Steel Rods, .22 
and .30 cal. 
Issue Type Patches, .22 and .30 
on nooo... 
se age Patches for Jag Tips, .22 
cal., 
Ficndoil, 2 2 oz. can 
Chloroil, bottle 
All of the above items are carried 
in stock in Dallas and are sent to 
you prepaid. We have in stock 
choice lots of Palma Match VEEZ 
34 and Peter’s Tackhole .22 Caliber 
Match Ammunition. Every ship- 
ment is tested by us, so that you 
are certain to get the best in ac- 
curacy. Write for prices._ 
Our General, Reloading and Target 
Price Lists sent on request. 


Official N. R. A. Targets 


THURMAN RANDLE & CO. 
331 N. St. Paul St. Dallas, Texas 





@AN ACTION THAT DOES IT! 


Two years of actual use has proven that 
the new H &R SPEED ACTION al- 
lows the use of a main spring suffi- 
ciently strong to give a really fast 













hammer fall and still permit the 
light, short, unchanging pull and bal- 
anced trigger so necessary for fine 
pistol shooting. These results have 
heretofore been possible only with a 
set-trigger action. 


tion of this new speed action 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, WORCESTER, 





AS NEW—wWinchester 61 repeating 22 rifle | 


$16.00; Remington 24 long rifle 22 automatic 
$17.00; Colt revolvers in 6” Police Positive Spe- | 
cial 32-20 $13.50; D.A. 38 $10.00; Police Positive 
32 $7.00; Single Action 45, 514” $11.00; South- 
erner 41 Derringer $5.00. Oran Delaney, Green- | 
ville, Texas. 4-34 | 


SALE: 25/20 Winchester Carbine, good 
$15.00. 22 Hartford S.S. Pistol, New $10.00. 
New and used guns, ammunitions. Gordon 
Boser, Springfield, N. Y. 4-34 


FIREARMS, telescopes, binoculars, violins, 
bought, sold, repaired, re-stocking, bluing, 
borelapping. Arms taken in exchange for re- 
pairing. Fred X. Johnson, Marseilles, Ill. 4-34 


LIKE NEW: 38 O.M. $28. 45 N.M. $27.50. 
K-22 $25. Savage 32-20 $15. Savage 22 L.R. 
Sporter $12.50. &H 300 magnum, cheap. Ideal 
Krag tools, cheap. Savage 32 auto $8. Good 
S&W 32 and 38 S.A. $5 each. Colt 45 auto $15. 
Nh. buy for cash. Fred Anderson, Hackensack, 

4-34 


BARGAINS in new and used firearms of all 
kinds. Send stamp for list. Sports, Inc., 608 
Diversey, Chicago. 4-34 


WINCHESTER M54 Carbine 30-06, stainless 
new, $30.00; Stevens 418 Walnut Hill Junior, 
new $16.00; Winchester M86 take-down, fancy 
checked p.g. receiver sight $28.00. Guns sold, 
repaired, traded, N.R.A. targets in stock. Kirk- 
wood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 4-34 


COLT BISLEY and Frontier Models, Auto- 
matics all calibers, Swing out Cylinders, Colt 
and Smith & Wesson, Krag rifle, rifles and shot 
guns. List upon application. T. C. Hansen, 
Caney, Kansas. 4-34 


FOLLOWING ALL NEW in sealed factory 
cartons—Winchester 54 Hornet with Lyman 48 
sight $54.50, without 48 sight $45.00; Savage 
19-33 N.R.A. $25.75; Savage 19 N. R.A. 1932 
model $18.75, Winchester 55 30/30 T. D. $27.50; 
Winchester 97 T. D. 12/30 full $26.50, Marlin 
93 carbine 20 inch 30/30 $21.95. FOLLOWING 


Send today for folder SS and descrip- 





USED—Winchester 54 30/06 with Lyman 48 
sight perfect inside good outside condition 
$38.50; Remington 29 12/28 modified with recoil 
pad perfect in and out $22.50; U.S.R.A. extra 
set of grips Perfect inside good outside, has 
former owner’s name engraved lightly on side 
$15.00. Winchester 53 T.D. 32/10 excellent 
in and out $17.50, Winchester 53 solid frame 
25/20 excellent in and out $18.50. Colt 38 Super 
Auto cannot be told from new, fired less than 
50 shots $27.50; Krag 30/40 carbine good con- 
dition $6.50. Money back if not satisfied or 
sent subject to examination. John J. Tobler, 
507-32 Street, Union City, N. J 


OLD GOLD—will be accepted for trades on 
guns, ammunition, accessories. Send for ap- 
praisal, New Model Savage 19 NRA speed lock 
$26.85. New Remington 44 W.C.F. $19.85. 
J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, “7 


fe ——____________________F 


GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 











MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Lyman sights and telescopes. 
Gun bluing $1.50 per bottle, postpaid. Eric 
Johnson, 169 Lombard St., New Haven, — 

t 





MYRTLE “The most beautiful wood that 
grows.” Stocks, blanks, wood novelties to 
order. Will exchange. Stamps for photos and 
literature. D. H. Mosher, 474 Court St., —, 
Ore. 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING. Top safeties 
installed on Winchester and Remington pump 
guns. Antique firearms restored, references on 
request. xperienced English trained gun- 
smith. Blodgett & Dykes, Inc., 143 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 4-34 


















3-INCH RECHAMBERING Reamers for the 


| new .410 shot shell $2 each, John Crowe, Gun- 


craft, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. tf 


REMODELING and restocking, rifles and 
shotguns. Remodel U. S. 1917 and other mili- 
tary rifles a specialty. Sights, restocking acces- 


| sories. Walnut blanks. 10c for list and picture 


of remodeled rifles. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleas- 
ant Valley Ave., Altoona, Penna. 4-34 


BIG GAME HUNTERS—Hunrters, Have 
your gunstock inlaid in silver with animals you 
shot. Perfect miniature of famous designs, 
beautifully engraved. Write for estimates. 
Ranft, 213 Benton, Aurora, III. 4-34 


SPEED ACTIONS — Springfield .22’s, .30’s. 
Winchester adjustable trigger pull, no forward 
or after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIALISTS 
of the highest order in fine woods. KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINES, side loading, capacit 
of magazine three shots. CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman for straight or fancy checking $5. 
RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target at 
1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 7 
inch wide, one piece, adjustable for castying 
or shooting without detaching any part $2.50; 
HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE MOUNT- 
ING. Scope can be changed from one to more 
guns without re-sighting after each rifle has 
been shot in. REPAIRS SHOTGUN BORING 
machine rest testing. Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 
2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 











WALNUT Gun Stock blanks from French or 
Circassian Walnut. Nothing —— their qual- 
ity; Sporters ordinary $1.75, figured from $4. 
Every blank guaranteed perfect and sent car- 
triage paid. Mitchell Bosly & Co., 74 Bath St., 
Birmingham, England. 4-34 


OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have 
done work for some of the best known collectors 
and dealers for the past 15 years. The Gun 
Shop, formerly Hinckley Machine Works, 
Hinckley, Ill. 8-34 


RELINING—HAVE YOUR OLD Pet Rifle 
relined. Any caliber to 22 cal. rimfire. Muzzle 
loading rifles relined in any twist: Also gain 
twist. F. Surkamer, Gunsmith, 54 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 4-34 


GUNSMITH — Specializing in handmade 
parts for old and obsolete arms; springs, action 
parts, etc. P. N. Churchill, Elmwood, Mass. 

4-34 











RIFLE BARRELS made to order in soft and 
nickel steel in .22 .25, .256, .270, 7 M/M and .30 
calibers. W. A. Sukalle, Barrelmaker, Tucson, 
Arizona. 4-34 


GUNSMITHING, restocking, rebluing, Flint- 
lock repairs. Prices reasonable. Bailey, Lis- 
bon, N. H. 1-35 





PERMABLUE guarantees factory type reblue. 
Not paint. Gunsmiths’ favorite. Never fails. 
50c. Easy instructions. Permablue Co. 2900 
W. Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. 4-34 


22 MATCH BARRELS, %” groups 75 ft. 2 
wt. $35.00. My match stocks improve ot Bag 
Hand made. $15.00 to $100.00. H. Lovell, 3345 
N. Gale St., Indianapolis, Ind. 4-34 


BLACK WALNUT RIFLE and gun stock 
blanks. Also Circassian and Brazil. Beautiful 
Burl. Reasonable. D. W. Thomas, P. O. Box 
184, Vineland, N. J. 4-34 


WHITEMAN’S CHECKING OUTFITS. 
Authoritatively recommended. Hand made from 
tool steel, teeth to perfection and harden file 
proof. Either type set consists of three spacer 
bits, two V’s and one bordering tool, including 
file and flexible straight edge. Standard set 
$4.00. Special set fitted with handles $6.00. 
Checking cradle $4.00. All items prepaid. For 
limited time I will accent useable guns, etc., on 
checking outfits. J. R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye 
Avenue, Wellsville, Ohio. 4-34 
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* 
“SEDGLEY” SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 





There’s a Sedgley Springfield for Every Sporting Need from Squirrels to Elephants 














Calibre .25-35 *, Calibre .270 % 
Calibre .30-06 Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre 7mm. Calibre .22 ““Hornet”’ 


Retails Complete at Retails Complete at 


Proof tested in 
our own factory 


Spring field .30-06 Actions Used on All Models 


SPECIFICATIONS : 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine. Handsomely 
checkered on fore-end and on Pistol Grip. Sling swivels, steel 
checkered butt plate and rubber Pistol Grip. Lyman No. 48 








Weight Micrometer Wind-gauge Receiver Sight, Gold or Ivory bead front 
Send for new 1 WJ Sight, Mounted on Matted Ramp, with Guard. Stock, 13% inches 
Sedgley Hand Book T% to long; 2%-inch drop; 38-inch pitch; 3%-inch Pistol Grip. 
and Catalog Free 8 lbs. Also Special Rifles Built to Order 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 2311-13-15 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. Manufacturer 
€ Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King Co., Call Building, San Francisco, Established 1897 * 








MOULDS, full length resizers; bullet lubri- GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES 30-06, ex- | ©1933 
cant, bullet swags. 5000 38 S&W Special bul- | cellent condition, per hundred $1.75, 500 $7.50, DMC 
lets, sized and lubricated, $5.00 per 1000 f.o.b. | case 1200 $12.50. 1928 NM .45 automatic per 
Jamestown. Stamp for catalog. Firearms | hundred $2.50, 500 $10.00. Walter A. Good, 
Specialty Wks., Box 634, Jamestown, N. Y. 4-34 | Ashland, Ohio. 4-34 


CHECKING TOOLS, new clean-cutting type. HUNTING AMMNUITION BARGAINS! 
Tempered drill-rod steel with hardwood handles. | Old Style Primers—.22 Hi-Power, 6mm, .25-25 
Complete set three tools, $3.50. Specify width. | Stevens, .25 Remington, 7mm. .270 Winchester, 
A Hoefert, Billings, Montana. 4-34 | .300 Savage, .32 Remington, .32-40, .35 Win- 
chester, .401 Winchester, .38 Colt Auto. Others. 

WINCHESTER 582 rebarreled with new regu- | Advise your needs. Wm. Swift, Lake Placid, 
lar 52 barrels $15. Hubalek special match bar- | New York. 4-34 
rels $42. Finest accuracy guaranteed. A. Huba- 
lek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf FAIRBANKS £3054 Scales, $15.25 f.o.b.Ver- 
oro mont factory. Sights, Scopes, Guns, Hand- 

Finish your own Sporter, American, Circas- | loaders Supplies. Stamp for Quotations. Paul 
sian, French, African, Brazil Walnut, Oregon | Neuland, Morrisville, Vt. 4-34 
Myrtle, Inletted blanks, 52 Winchester to order. 
Steel and Aluminum butt plates, barrel bands, OVERSIZE SQUIBB bullets for M1917 
swivels. Gun slings to order. Stamp illus- | Springfield, regular .30-06 and .38 Special cast | 
trated list. Howard F. Hawk Gun Co., Read-| bullets. Expert handloading, these calibers. 
ing, Pa. 4-34 | Sale, Colt Frontier, 434”, .38 Special, perfect, 


square sight notch. H. M. Wolfe, Lewisburg, 

22 BARRELS relined Parker Tubes; also pis- | Pa. 4-34 
tols remodeling all makes; stocking sporting | 
rifles; Old Arms repaired general gun work. CHUCK HUNTERS: Use my .30 Hollow 
Stamp for new prices. W. A. Griffing, 523 W.| Point bullets. Have 27 moulds for rifles and 






































Wells, Milwaukee, Wisc. 4-34 | Revolvers. Target bullets a specialty. Guy 
= - Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 4-34 
BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS SISK HIGH SPEED HORNET BULLETS. 


Two weights—35 and 40 grain. Two types— 

6” POWER PRISM RIFLE SCOPES. Rarest | soft point and full jacket. Extremely high 
of Bargains! Improved by DuMaurier. Nothing | velocity. Absolutely no ricochets with soft 
better at any price. Only 7” long. Graduated | points. Very deadly on chucks. Will make one 
elevation, windage, etc. 95 yard field. Sole | inch groups at 100 yards. R. B. Sisk, Iowa 




















— case. ~~ United States Government | Park, Texas. 4-34 
50. Closing at few cents on dollar. DuMaurier 
i si HERCULES tear gas guns and Hercu-Gas | 

ee ee eee — ammunition; .38 cal., 410 ga., 20 ga., and 12 

RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS. New and | ga- Gas Pens and Billys. ercules Gas-Muni- 
used guns. List 3c. Robert W. Knight, Sen- tions Corp., 622 Diversey, Chicago. 4-34 
eca Falls, N. Y. 5-34 — - 

SCOPE USERS, ATTENTION:—If your ACCESSORIES 


scope needs new cross-hairs or repairing of any 
nature, get in touch with me. A. M. Reynolds, | 


434 Anthony St., Schenectady, N. Y. 4-34 FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00 | 


UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS con- | postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. 

structed exceptionally strong and accurate; i save $2.25. Send — of gun —_— 

price $9.00. Write for bulletin. Union Auto Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 4-34 | Incor oe: Company, Terminal Bldg., ae 
town, 10. 

















BIN . ES, TELE- , : 
ecueee cn Be ei ee Ge my TWENTY Cartridge Magazines made by U.S. 


, i ifles $1.25 prepaid. Gen- 
glasses $7.95. All best makes. World’s largest | Army for Springfield Ri ‘ 
assortment. Expert repairing. Catalog free. | ine U. S. Army leather sling straps new $.65 


i : prepaid. Lucke-Kiffe Company, Inc., 523 Broad- 
~~ Importers, Dept. 194A, re way, New York, N. Y. 4-34 


: ling Straps, 
SIGHTS—Lyman, Redfield, Marbles, King. | GENUINE U.S. ARMY Leather Sling 
Rifle Scopes, Spotting Scopes. 10% off to mem- | N¢W 75c each. HUDSON, R-52 Warren Street, 


bers. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, New York. 4-34 


Fee cstsnininseninalaimiibiaasantcisotie GUN RUSTPRUF FLUID cleans, oils, pre- 

ALTIMETERS—$3.98. COMPASS pocket | vents rust, climate resisting, stays on. _Harm- 
size, Army Engineers, very accurate $1.50. | less, no acids. 1-oz. 25c coin, postpaid. R. 
COMPASS Marching, with leather case 90c. | Singer, 1216 Florence, Evanston, Il. 4-34 


TELESCOPE 
$7.95 russ 


Made from Wollensak 
periscopes, costing U. S. 
Government $67.50 































Spillane, 3513 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles. 4-34 GOV'T. A-1 used leather gun slings, 35c, | The chance of a lifetime to get a high grade spotting 
- — $3.00 doz. Krag Bayonets 75c postpaid. Free | and observation telescope at a few cents on the dollar. 
AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES list used revolvers, ammunition. Bargain prices. | Built by DuMaurier master craftsmen to DuMaurier 


J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, Wash. | — An = on done right by — = 
= : 4-34 | perts. rger lenses, stronger, greater lig’ an 
WOODCHUCK HUNTERS, now is the time standard telescopes selling for much more. A wonder- 


i ing. W k ” 
to ket set for spring Chuck shooting. We make | ALUMINUM MUZZLE CLAMPS for bench | ful all around glass. Only 21” long. Not many left 


~ : : and they are going fast. Order now at $7.95 postpaid. 
é helen. Y fi hell 1 _ rest shooting, as used by experts. Price $1.35 ? i 
pelle J. = oe Senith, — Parag delivered. R. Towers, Berlin High School, Ber- C. o. d. $1 deposit plus few cents postage and charges. 


- y ~ i 
nition, Middlebury, Vt. tf | lin, N. H. floney-back guarantee 
3 a | FREE CATALOG : Everything in binoculars, telescopes, 
GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES—per _hun- EQUIP YOUR strap with Neilly’s patented | field glasses, etc. Largest assortment in America. 
dred: 45 Colt auto or et A gd and os a near soe A — ee = a Saas aes 
Colt 45 DA $1.80; Springfield 30-06 M. P. $2.00. | recommend them. rice eS. \ 5 eilly, 2 Dept. ° 
HUDSON, R-52, Warren, New York, N. Y. 4-34 | R. D. £2, Box 442, Bradford, Penna. 434! DuMaurier Co., EiMina’n. y. 
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MARLIN MODEL 50, AUTO LOADING 





SENSATIONAL CARBINE SALE 






Model 93— 
Marlin Carbine 


20” barrels full mag. offered at the 

astounding low price of $23.95. — 

3! factory guarantee guns, not seconds. 
the popular calibers 30/30 and 32 


in 
Win. Spec. Also 93 C. S. Sporting Carbine, half mag. and No. 93 Rifle 24” b 1, f 
mag. ORDER TODAY.. ‘ 0523.95 
WINCHESTER eines i ee 2 20 inch Barrel......... $22.85 

ca g e i a 
CARL ZEISS FIELD GLASSES 8 x 40 sae. set bis o-eins anes eT ee 























Regardless of strength or size 
defend yourself and friends 
against any fou! attack, from 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
club. Subdue with ease persons 

much stronger than yourself A complete 
course on approved American Police Jiu-Jitsu 
by internationally known police instructor 
151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
pocket size 13 knockout blows without using 
fists Send One Dollar Full price, or C O D 


S.J JORGENSEN 
723 Maritime Building tle, Washington 









Marksmen rate it the 
only perfect gun pro- GUN 


tection. In hand 
at sport stores. — CLEANER 








GUN BLUER SEQUOIA $1.00. Walther 
Pistols new 25 and 32 Cal. automatic $12.90. 
Lighters 25c. SEQUOIA, 53 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


RIFLE CLAMPS for testing rifles and am- 
munition. Larger size will fit any rifle $2.25; 
smaller $1.50 prepaid. Greendale, Road 20, 
Richmond, Cal. 4-34 
————————————————————————————— 





ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


SEND Sc for list of Indian relics, antique 
firearms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Old guns. 
Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils, Catalog and 
Arrowhead 6c. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf 





A.R.C.A. ARMS QUARTERLY, published 
every three months, deals with antique and 
semi-antique arms only. Gives Descriptions, 
illustrations and prices of over 100 different 
types of arms each issue. Sample copy post- 
paid for $1.00. F. Theodore Dexter, Antique 
Arms Dealer and Publisher, 910 Jefferson St., 
Topeka, Kans. 4-34 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. New list ready. 
Strong in Colts and early U. S. Includes col- 
lection edged weapons. Stamp, please. Locke, 
1319 City Nat’l., Omaha, Nebr. 4-34 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIREARMS. 
New catalog %3 listing 325 items 10c. Far 
West Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 4-34 








GUIDES 


HUNT IN ALASKA—Plenty of shots abso- 
lutely guaranteed at Big Alaska Brown Bear, 
and other big game. Years of experience. Ref- 
erences furnished. Make reservations now. 
S. S. Swenning, Registered Guide, Box 174, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 4-34 
EEE ______—_——_—_—— ____________________} 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENTS — Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. F, 
a. Dept. 370, 724—9th St., Washington, 

, tt 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE, 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
Rod and Gun in Canada. Canada’s national 
outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is packed 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing 
in the Dominion, which has it second to none. 
Real stories that real men can appreciate and 
a gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 
months’ trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, 
P. O. Box 125, Sta. A., Montreal, Canada. tf 


JOIN THE NR. A, 


The Shooters Service Organization 


READ THE RIFLEMAN 


The Leading Firearms Magazine 
MEMBERSHIP: ANNUAL $3.00—LIFE $25.00 


I 


The Rifleman is sent to members as 
one of the privileges of membership 


FISHING BOOTS at wholesale prices. Free 
catalog. Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 4-34 





SALE—Black bearskins that make beautiful 
rugs for the home. Prices reasonable. Jim 
Dolan, Valdez, Alaska. 4-34 


RIFLE SKEET, TRAP, AND FIELD 
SHOOTERS—OUTDOORS Magazine appeals 
to all lovers of hunting and fishing. The Gun 
Department is edited by Philip B. Sharpe and 
should be of particular interest to N.R.A. mem- 
bers. Regular price $1.50 per year. American 
Rifleman readers sending in ONLY ONE DOL- 
LAR will receive OUTDOORS Magazine for a 
full year—twelve copies crammed from _ butt 
plate to muzzle with the things which inter- 
est the sportsman. This SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER open for a limited time 
only. OUTDOORS Magazine, 333 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Dept. N., Chicago, IIl. 





STATIONERY: $1.50 buys 100 envelopes and 
100 letterheads (8%4x11). Printed, name-address. 
Postpaid. (No stamps accepted). K. H. Mun- 
roe, 2556 E. Colorado, Pasadena, Calif. 4-34 


LOOK! Good old mellow smoking or chew- 
ing. Five pounds 50c. And it’s guaranteed. 
— PLANTATION, Cottagegrove, 

enn 4-34 





SWAP ARTICLES you don’t need for those 
you do. Send dime for SWAPPER’S GUIDE. 
Lists articles from all over United States. 
Dept. AR., SWAPPERS GUIDE, Delphos, 
Ohio. 4-34 


CANADIAN LANDS seized and sold for 
taxes. $40 buys 10 acres on travelled road; 
$58 buys island, $88 buys 100 acres minerals 
and hunting, $112 buys 5 acres on Lake, $292 
buys 160 acres improved farm. Our 17th an- 
nual list just issued in the form of a 20-page 
booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. 
The amount quoted is the full price asked, per- 
fect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport; summer cottage sites; heavily wooded 
acreages in Muskoka; Highlands of Ontario and 
the New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Now is the time to invest 
in Canada’s mineral forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, write 
today for free booklet with full explanation. 
Tax Sale Service, Room, 72 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 4-34 


AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


4-34 


I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as.to avail myself of its 


services to members. 


I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 
Attached is remittance of $3.00 for annual active membership. 


Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling “annual member” lapel buttons, one of the latest price lists and 
enter my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


MY NAME 


STREET -_--_- 


Cl ————— 


CL a ee | ate 


I am glad to recommend the above applicant as a sportsman and citizen of good character. 


ANNUAL 


O 
TITLE OR MEMBER ([() LIFE 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Is this the toughest shot in 


SKEET! 


_ enthusiasts have as yet reached no agreement on this point. What 
is the hardest, most bewildering shot in Skeet? Some say it’s mighty tough 
when the whimsical “‘birds” show only their thin sides. Others contend 
that the No. 8 Post (just midway between the two houses) is tops. There, the 


birds whip over your head before you know it... and you must shoot fast. . 


Whichever it is, there’s one thing they all have 
settled quite definitely. And that is—that Skeet 


is just about the most fascinating, most exciting 













sport that’s come along in many a day. 


So many people think this, in fact, that Skeet fields 
are springing up like mushrooms all over the 
country. And why not? You can build your own 
field, you know, for as little as $100. 


Du Pont will be glad to send you a copy of 
“Skeet Shooting Hints” which tells you more about 
this fascinating sport. Write for it. E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., Inc., Sporting Powder Division, 


“Dept. AR-4,” Wilmington, Del. 


FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C 





.22 Long Rifle Cartridges 


with Lead Lubricated Bullets 





ee 


Hz Western’s answer to the demand for 
greater accuracy and closer grouping in .22 
Long Rifle ammunition. So much has been said 
about the grouping power of various cartridges 
that in announcing the new Western Super-Match 
and Marksman we're saying only this: Try them at 
the various competitive ranges and let your own 
, targets tell the story. Be prepared for a pleasant 
surprise. 
Super-Match, with smokeless powder and non- 
corrosive priming, is es- 
pecially recommended 
for indoor shooting, but 
gives excellent accuracy 





up to 200 yards. Marksman, with Lesmok pow- 
der, is a favorite outdoor load. 


For target shooters who want a high degree of ac- 
curacy at a price lower than that of Super-Match or 
Marksman, or for economy in practice shooting, 
we suggest the new Western .22 Long Rifle Lesmok 
with plain lead bullet, lubricated—or the new 
Western .22 Long Rifle Smokeless with plain lead 
lubricated bullet and non-corrosive primer. 


If your dealer hasn’t got them ask him to send 
a rush order to the near- 
est Western jobber. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
425 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 

Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal 


AMMUNITION 








